THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW 

>on  NOVEMBER,  1840. 


Art.  I,  1.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Administration  of 
the  Sacraments,  and  other  Rites  and  Cerennmies  of  the  Church, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
2.  An  attempt  towards  an  Analysis,  Arrangement,  and  Compression 
oj  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  By  Rev.  J.  Riland,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Yoxhall. 
8vo.  pp.  ()4.  Hamilton  and  Adams. 


^HE  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  used  every  week  by  myriads 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  as  a  formula  of  devotion.  It  is 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  all  places  to  which  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  and  tlie  government  send  clerical  aj(ents. 
Those  who  use  it  are  accustomed  to  laud  it  as  a  sort  of  second  Bible  ; 
and  nonconformists  have  sometimes,  by  admissions  more  credit-a¬ 
ble  to  their  good  feelings  than  their  judgment,  helped  to  keep  up 
the  delusion.  We  propose  to  glance  slightly  at  the  history  of 
this  book ;  and  inquire  carefully  into  its  merits. 

In  pursuing  the  course  thus  marked  out,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid  whatever  might  needlessly  wound  the  feelings  of  those 
Christians  who  use  the  Prayer-book  as  a  guide  in  their  approach 
to  the  mercy-seat.  Devout  emotions  are  always  to  be  respected, 
however  needless  and  erroneous  the  forms  with  which  they  are 
encumbered.  The  piety  of  a  Christian  papist  (there  are  many 
such),  whose  penitence  is  awakened  as  he  gazes  on  the  mum¬ 
meries  of  popery,  is  to  be  held  in  high  esteem :  and  equal  regard 
is  due  to  the  devout  Protestant,  who  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after 
the  Epiphany,  or  the  five  and  twentieth  after  Trinity,  or  on 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  or  on  any  other  Sunday,  shall  reverently 
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turn  to  the  altar,  and  say  the  Nicene  creed.  We  may  deem  the 
Quinqiia|j;esiin!i,  and  the  creed,  and  the  alur,  and  the  turnintr  to 
the  east,  useless  and  frivolous;  hut  if  any  think  otherwise,  aiid 
connect  with  these  superstitions  sincere  worship,  their  piety  is  to 
he  rt'spected  more  than  their  weakness  is  to  be  despised. 

In  the  year  1518,  commissioners  appointed  by  Kdward  and  his 
council  met  to  prepare  an  English  liturgy.  In  prosecution  ot  their 
tiisk  they  examined  the  Hreviary,  Missal,  Kitmil,  and  i’omitical,  the 
service  books  of  the  Romisli  cliurch  ;  toj^ether  with  other  ho(»ks  of 
the  kind  then  in  use.  These  were  compared  witli  ancient  liturj^ies, 
and  the  works  of  the  fathers  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  the 
new  liturgy  was  completed,  and  sanctioned  hy  parliament ;  which 
enacted  ‘  that  the  siiid  form  of  common  prayer,  and  no  other, 

‘  should  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost  next  following,  be  used  in  all 
‘  his  majesiy’s  dominions.*  In  1551,  the  articles  were  drawn  up, 
nearly  in  their  present  form ;  and  the  new  service  book,  as  it  was 
called,  underwent  a  thorough  revision.  Several  important  omis¬ 
sions,  and  some  valuable  additions,  were  made  ;  and  the  whole  in 
its  amended  form  was,  in  the  month  of  April,  1552,  authorised  hy 
parliament;  the  act  requiring  all  ‘persons  after  the  feast  of  All- 
‘  hallows  next,  to  come  to  common  prayer,  every  Sunday  and 
‘  holiday,  under  pain  of  the  censures  of  the  church.*  'i'he  Book 
ot  Common  Prayer  now  in  use  is,  with  the  exception  of  some 
prayers  relating  to  events  of  more  recent  occurrence,  and  a  few 
unimporUiiit  alterations,  the  same  with  that  which  received  the 
imprimatur  of  parliament  288  years  ago.  Who  can  suffiiiently 
admire  the  wisdom  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  senators,  who  just 
emerging  from  the  densest  darkness  themselves,  could  so  amply 
and  exactly  provide  for  the  wants  of  coming  centuries,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  book  to  all  and  every  thing  confined  in  which  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousiind  clergymen  have  since  declared  their  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent ! 

Most  Dissenters  (by  no  means  all  of  them)  would  object  to  the 
Prayer-book,  simply  as  a  form  of  prayer.^  Were  that  form  free 
from  error,  and  greatly  varied,  still  would  they  deem  it  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  |>ouring  out  of  the  heart,  l^ayer  is  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  our  wants  and  desires  before  God  ;  and  our  wants  are  so 
infinitely  diversified  and  so  perpetually  varying,  that  no  petitions 
pre^Kired  for  general  and  constant  use  can  possibly  answer  the 
purposes  of  prayer :  very  much  of  the  worth  and  efficacy  of 
which  depends  on  its  being  exactly  and  even  minutely  pertinent. 


*  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the  use  of  any  liturgies  in  the  first  asres 
of  the  cluirch  ;  tliose  of  Sr.  Mark,  St.  Juuies,  and  that  of  Alexaiulria  Uing 
iiiunifi^ily  spurious.  It  is  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century  llial 
they  are  first  mentioned  ;  and  then  it  was  left  to  the  eare  of  every  bisho]>  to 
draw  up  a  form  of  pra\er  for  his  own  church.* — Neal’s  His.  Pur.  vol.  i.  p.  •t'l* , 
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He  who  will  consult  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  or  the  prayers 
of  Paul,  recorded  in  most  of  his  Epistles,  will  perceive  how  cold 
and  chilling  must  be  set  forms  used  on  all  occasions,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  sup^ilications  which  receive  their  peculiar  character 
from  our  immediate  exigences.  Every  devout  man  knows  that 
the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  though  ever  the  same,  yet  so  blend 
themselves  with  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life, 
as  to  produce  the  greatest  variety  of  religious  feeling;  and  as  the 
disciple  of  Christ  is  in  all  things  to  give  thanks,  so,  we  may  add,  is 
he  in  all  things  to  pray.  His  prayers  therefore,  and  his  praises, 
though  always  substantially  the  siime,  will  yet  in  their  complexion 
be  ever  varying,  tis  the  incidents  of  his  own  life,  or  the  events  of 
providence  occurring  around  him,  call  into  exercise  his  faith  and 
piety.  And  as  the  Christian  in  his  own  retirement  will  thus  find 
Lis  devotions  marked  by  a  natural  and  most  interesting  variety,  so 
will  it  be,  at  least  so  ought  it  to  be,  with  Christian  congregations. 
The  varying  state  of  the  particular  church,  and  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  which  it  is  placed ;  unusual  occurrences  in  the  course 
of  divine  providence ;  intelligence  relating  either  to  the  civil  or 
religious  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  world:  — these,  and  many 
other  causes,  will  perpetually  operate,  where  the  w’orshippers  are 
not  enslaved  by  a  liturgy,  and  give  a  tone  to  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  occasional  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  introduced 
into  the  Prayer-book,  recognize  the  principle  we  have  explained; 
but  these  forms  for  occasional  use,  tliough  now  and  then  enlarged 
by  a  scrap  of  prayer  from  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  clergy  (who,  having  been  educated  at  the  universities, 
cannot  be  trusted  in  their  own  words  to  pray  that  God  would 
avert  the  cholera,  or  give  thanks  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of 
the  supreme  governor  of  their  church),  are  a  very  lame  attempt 
to  reduce  that  principle  to  practice.  If  extemporaneous  prayer 
viQTQ  freely  used,  in  conjunction  with  liturgical  forms,  the  obiec- 
tion  to  the  Prayer-book  which  has  now  been  advanced  would  be 
at  an  end.* 


*  It  is  amnsing  to  think  what  a  pother  would  be  raised  in  ‘our  most  ex¬ 
cellent  Church,*  by  the  simple  requirement  of  prayer  without  bfK>k.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  soiiic  sucli  missive  as  the  following  were  issued. 

Victoria  Rroina, 

^  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  after  Sunday  next,  on  all  Sundays  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  daj's  throuohout  the  year,  there  be  used  in  all  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churehes  and  chapels,  and  all  chapels  of  colleges  and  halls  within  our  Uiii- 
veKities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  and  of  our  colleges  of  Lton  and 
inchester,  and  in  all  parish  churches  and  chapels  within  those  |>arts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  called  Kngland  and  IreUind,  pniyer  without  Ixiok  ;  the 
minister  uttering  with  his  eyes  closeil  the  words  of  devotion  which  Ins  he.irt 
lias  conceived,  and  not  those  forms  of  prayer  which  in  our  ixiyul  wisdom  we 
perceive  do  lead  to  vain  repetitions  :  and  which,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  our 
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If,  however,  a  prayer-book  is  to  be  used,  most  assuredly  the 
one  now  in  use  is  open  to  valid  and  fatal  objections.  At  the  very 
commencement  we  are  met  by  the  unblushing  and  reiterated 
assertion  of  the  authority  on  which,  it  rests,  the  larjrer  copies 
commencing  thus :  ‘  An  act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common 
‘  Prayer  and  Service  in  the  Church,  and  administration  of  the 
*  Sacraments.  Primo  Elizabethae.'  The  act  affirms  that  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  Prayer-book  was 
used  according  to  an  act  of  parliament,  which  act  of  parliament 
was  repealed  by  Mary.  That  statute  of  repeal  is  declared 
void,  and  of  none  effect ;  and  tlien  the  act  of  Elizabeth  proceeds 
as  follows : — 

^  And  further  be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  Highness,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  present  parliament  assem¬ 
bled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  and  singular  ministers 

. shall . be  bound  to  say  and  use  the  mattens,  even-song, 

celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  administration  of  each  of  the 
sacraments,  and  all  other  common  and  open  prayer,  in  such  order  and 
form  as  is  mentioned  in  the  said  lK>ok,  so  authorised  by  parliament  in 

the  said  fifth  and  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth . 

and  that  if  any  manner  of  parson  •••..,  refuse  to  use  the  said  com¬ 
mon  prayers, ....  or  shall  wilfully  or  obstinately  use  any  other  rite, 
ceremony,  order,  form,  or  manner  of  celebrating  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
openly,  or  privily,  or  other  open  prayers  than  is  mentioned  and  set 
forth  in  the  said  l)ook,  for  his  first  offence  he  shall  forfeit  the  profits  of 
all  his  benefices  for  one  year,  and  also  suffer  six  months’  imprisonment ; 

. for  his  second  offence  he  shall  suffer  a  year’s  imprisonment, 

and  l>e  deprived  ipso  facto  of  all  his  spiritual  proim»tions ; . for 

his  third  offence  he  shall  be  deprived  ipso  facto  of  all  his  spiritual  pro¬ 
motions,  and  be  imprisoned  for  life.* 

And  what  next  presents  itself  to  the  reader,  in  'this  book  of 
devotion  ?  Another  act  of  uniformity,  passed  in  the  thirteenth 
year,  and  by  the  authority,  of  that  ‘most  religious’  king,  Charles 
the  Second ;  not  only  re-enacting  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book, 
but  requiring  every  clergyman  to  make  this  declaration :  ‘  I,  A. 


authority  ns  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  within  these  our  dominions,  wc 
from  tills  time  prohibit.  Given  at  our  Court  of  Buckingham  Palace,  this  7th 
day  of  December,  1840. 

By  her  Majest3’'s  command, 

Normanby. 

H  hencyer  T^ord  Mellioume,  who  is  charged  with  seeking  the  destruction  of 
the  Estahlished  Church,  really  wishes  to  perform  the  good  work,  we  humbly 
advise  him  to  persuade  his  royal  mistress  to  issue  a  mandate  rigidly  exacting 
P™ver  without  book ;  and  in  one  week  our  ‘  most  excellent  Church  *  would 
be  laid  in  ruins. 
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*  B.  do  here  declare  my  unfeigned  assent,  and  consent,  to  all  and 

*  every  thing  containeti  and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book,  inti- 

*  tuled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.* 

This  supremacy  of  the  king  or  queen  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
from  which  the  Prayer-book  derived  its  authority  when  first 
used,  and  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  come  into  general  use, 
has  never  been  surrendered,  but  repeatedly  exercised  in  later 
times.  Even  the  Articles  of  the  Church,  by  which  the  faith  of 
tlie  clergy  and  their  flocks  is  regulated,  rested  originally  upon  the 
authority  of  his  Majesty  Eaward  the  Sixth ;  that  supreme 
governor  of  the  Church  being,  at  the  time  of  their  publication  in 
his  name,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  They  w'ere  drawn 
up  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Council  of 
Regency,  reviewed  by  certain  divines  whom  Cranmer  and  Ridley 
thought  proper  to  consult,  presented  to  the  council,  and  published 
by  royal  authority,  without  even  the  advice  of  either  convocation 
or  parliament.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Elizabeth  permitted  the 
convocation  to  reconsider  the  articles ;  and  at  some  future  time, 
but  whether  during  the  reign  of  Charles  or  James  is  doubtful, 
there  was  prefixed  to  them  ‘  his  majesty’s  declaration,*  which 
reads  thus : — 

*  Being  by  God’s  ordinance,  according  to  our  just  title,  defender  of 
the  faith,  and  supreme  governor  of  the  Church  within  these  our  do¬ 
minions,  we  . .  , , , .  have,  with  the  advice  of  so  many  of  our  bishops  as 
might  conveniently  be  called  together,  thought  fit  to  make  this  decla- 
ration  following  :  That  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England  do  con¬ 
tain  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  agreeable  to  (lod’s 
w'ord :  which  we  do  therefore  ratifie  and  confirm,  requiring  all  our 
loving  subjects  to  continue  in  the  uniform  profession  thereof,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  least  difference  from  the  said  articles .  That  we  are 

supreme  governor  of  the  Church  of  England .  That  out  of  our 

princely  care,  that  the  Churchmen  may  do  the  work  which  is  proper 
unto  them,  the  bishops  and  clergy,from  time  to  time  in  convocation, upon 
their  humble  desire,  shall  have  license  under  our  broad  seal,  to  deli- 
l)erate  of,  and  to  do  all  such  things,  as  l)eiDg  made  plain  by  them,  and 
assented  unto  by  us,  shall  concern  the  settled  continuance  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  now  established  ;  from 
w’hich  we  will  not  endure  any  varying  or  departing  in  the  least  de¬ 
gree.* 


If  this  evidence  cf  the  prostration  of  what  is  called  the  Church 
in  these  realms  be  thought  insufficient,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
two  or  three  other  examples.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  people  of  England  should  sjiy  some 
new  prayers ;  and  there  issued  three  additional  forms  from  that 
apostolical  college,  Whitehall :  the  first  for  the  fifth  of  November; 
the  second  to  be  used  yearly,  with  fasting,  upon  the  thirtieth  of 
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January,  ‘ being  the  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  blessed  King 
‘  Charles  the  b  irst ;  to  implore  the  mercy  of  God,  that  neither 
‘  the  guilt  of  that  siicred  and  innocent  blood,  nor  those  other  sins, 

‘  by  which  God  was  provoked  to  deliver  up  both  us  and  our  king 
^  into  the  hands  of  cruel  and  unreasonable  men,  may  at  any  time 
‘  hereafter  be  visited  upon  us  or  our  posterity  the  third  to  be 
used  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  because  on  that  day  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  to  permit  the  wicked 
Charles  the  Second  to  regain  the  kingdom,  and  become  supreme 
governor  of  the  Church  of  England.  Here  is  the  document  by 
which  the  millions  of  Britain  are  bidden  to  canonize  the  hrst 
Charles,  and  give  thanks  to  God  on  behalf  of  his  ‘  anointed  ser- 
‘  vant  ’  the  second  Charles. 

Marie  R. 

‘  Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  these  three  forms  of  prayer  and  ser¬ 
vice  made  for  the  fifth  of  November,  the  thirtieth  of  January,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May,  lie  forthwith  printed  and  published,  and  for  the 
future  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  be  used  yearly  on  the  said  days,  in  all  cathedral 
and  collegiate  churches  and  cha()els,  in  all  chapels  of  colleges  and  halls 
W'ithin  Iwth  our  Universities,  and  of  our  colleges  at  Eton  and  Win¬ 
chester,  and  in  all  parish  churches  and  chapels  w'ithin  our  kingdom  of 
England,  dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berw’ick  upon  Tw'eed. 

•  (liven  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  sixth  day  of  October,  1(192,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  our  reign. 

By  her  Majesty’s  command, 

Nottingiiabi.* 

Anne  exercised  the  same  prerogative,  and  sent  out  her  com¬ 
mand  from  St.  James’s,  that  her  clergy  should  use  the  form  of 
prayer  appointed  for  the  eighth  of  March,  the  day  on  which  she 
began  her  reign.  And  that  pattern  of  all  pollution,  Cieorge  the 
Fourth,  issued  similar  orders  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles  from 
Carlton  House,  on  the  twentv-first  day  of  February,  1820. 
Where  were  the  most  reverend  the  archbishops,  and  the  right 
reverend  the  bishops,  that  this  royal  profligate,  instead  of  being 
excommunicated,  was  even  allowed  to  dictate  prayers,  and  having 
been  by  baptism  made  a  member  of  Christ,  received  in  his  last 
hours  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  was 
buried  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal 
life  ?  This  is  the  example  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  which 
‘our  excellent  Church’  exhibits  to  the  people. 


•  ‘  No  politictil  questions  should  be  allowed  to  emerge  in  nddresst's  toGod, 
such  for  example  as  are  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Smarts.  The 
actual  intHHluction  of  these  into  our  state  services,  ha*s  turned  the  house  of 
prayer  into  an  exhibition  and  exasperation  of  the  malignant  passions.*  Rihfnd. 
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Tlic  authority  of  the  monarch  as  supreme  p^overnor  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  very  carefully  recognized,  as  that  authority 
flows  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  Church.  When  a  bishop 
is  to  be  consecrated,  certain  otlier  bishops  present  him  to  the 
archbishop,  stiying,  ‘  Most  reverend  father  in  God,  we  present 
‘  unto  you  this  j^odly  and  well-learned  man,  to  be  ordained  and 
‘  consecrated  bishop.’  The  archbishop  then  requires  that  the 
Queen’s  ‘  Mandate  ’  for  the  consecration  be  produced, and  read; 
and  afterwards  that  the  oath  of  supremacy  be  administered;  which 
is  this,  ‘  I,  A.  B.  do  utterly  testifie  and  declare  in  my  conscience, 
‘that  the  Queen’s  Highness  is  the  only  supreme  j^overnor  of  this 
‘  realm,  and  of  all  other  her  Highness’s  dominions  and  countries, 
‘jis  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as 
‘  tempora^ ....  so  help  me  God,  and  the  contents  of  this  book.'* 
This  oath  is  taken  by  every  deacon  at  the  time  of  his  ordination, 
twice  by  every  priest,  thrice  by  every  bishop,  and  by  the  arch¬ 
bishops  four  times. 

We  have  been  induced,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  is 
printed  at  the  commencement  of  the  larger  copies  of  the  Prayer 
book,  to  expatiate  on  the  authority  of  the  book  as  derived  from 
the  monarch,  whatever  his  character  may  be.  If  the  reader  will 
now  turn  over  a  single  page,  or  having  but  a  small  copy  of  the 
Prayer-book,  will  open  it  at  the  commencement,  he  will  find 
several  panigraphs  ‘  concerning  the  service  of  the  Church and 
they  relate  chiefly  to  the  order  in  wdiich  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
read,  and  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  new  mode,  jis  compared 
with  that  practised  before  the  reformation.  About  this  plan  for 
the  public  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  nothing  would  have  been 
sjiid  here,  but  for  the  outcries  w'hich  have  been  recently  niised  on  this 
subject  by  some  advocates  of  the  Church.  These  outcries  may  b€», 
witli  sufficient  accuracy,  summed  up  in  the  sentence,  ‘’Phe  Bible, 
*  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible.'  So  zealous  are 
the  religious  Tories,  aye  and  the  irreligious  'I’ories  too,  for  tlie 
word  of  God,  that  they  cannot  rest  s<itisfied  so  long  as  children 
at  school  are  not  permitted  to  have  the  Bible  in  its  integrity. 
Selections  from  the  Bible  they  abhor,  as  throwing  a  reflection  on 
those  parts  which  are  not  selected.  Now,  how  sUiinls  the  case  in 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  churches,  not  to  children,  but 
to  the  people  generally  ?  Of  those  parts  of  Scripture  which  are 


*  So  tliat  every  clerj^yman  now  ordained  swears  that  in  tiis  conscience  lie 
helieyes  tliat  CJiieen  Victoria  is,  in  thin<;s  sjiiritiial,  suj»reiiie  j»ovcpior  oftJrcat 
Hritain  aiul  Ireland,  Canada,  Malta,  New  Holland,  Mritish  Imlia,  &c.!  in 
virtue  of  this  prerogative  she  enforces  the  use  of  the  l*raver-lMKik  in  Kn^Iand, 
supports  Preshy teriaiiism  in  Scotlaiul  (for  we  8upp<»se  this  will  Ik*  true  when 
this  article  will  be  put  in  print),  Catholici.sin  in  Canada  and  Malta,  and  has  to 
the  present  time  supported  idolatry  in  India. 
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read  most  frequently  in  churches,  the  best  translation  is  not 
adopted.*  Many  parts  of  the  word  of  God  are  omitted,  and  six 
books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  introduced.*!*  Queen  Victoria  (we 
speak  of  her  not  as  head  of  the  state,  but  as  assuming  to  be  head  of 
tlie  Church)  indulges  her  subjects  (not  however  on  Sundays)  with 
the  stories  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ;  but  wdtliholds 
from  them,  amount  other  parts  of  sacred  Scripture,  seventeen 
chapters  of  that  book  wdiich  opens  with  this  divine  declaration, 

*  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  ana  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this 

*  prophecy.’ 

The  instructions  ‘  concerning  the  service  of  the  Church  *  are 
followed  by  an  explanation  of  ‘  ceremonies,  why  some  be  abo- 
‘  lished,  and  some  retained.’  This  explanation  was  directed 
against  the  Puritans,  whose  ^  quarrel  with  the  Church  related 
chiefly  to  the  tyrannical  imposition  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord’s 
Supper ;  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  ;  and  of  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  or  as  the  Puritans  rightly  said,  the  popish  vestments. 
The  law  of  the  Church  of  England  in  relation  to  dress,  is 
delivered  in  tw^o  of  the  canons,  the  fifty-eighth  and  seventy- 
fourth,  and  in  directing  attention  to  the  important  subject 
of  clerical  habiliments,  the  monarch  and  his  clergy  w  ere  but  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  wdiich  had  been  set  by  their  predecessors. 
The  Council  of  Vienna  (for  instance)  in  the  year  1311,  prohibited 
upper  garments  laced,  and  of  divers  colors ;  and  frocks  shorter 
than  the  vestments;  and  red  and  green  breeches  chequered;  and 
the  Council  of  Trent  renew^ed  these  prohibitions.  Who  does 
not  recognize  here  the  indubitable  marks  of  apostolical  succes¬ 
sion  ? 

Every  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  to  the 
present  day,  compelled  when  reading  the  prayers  to  be  dressed 


•  *  The  psalms  we  use  in  our  daily  service  are  not  taken  out  of  either  of  the 
two  last  translations  of  the  IMhle,  but  out  of  the  ^reat  English  Bible  trans¬ 
lated  by  W.  Tyndal  and  Miles  Coverdale,  and  revised  by  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer ;  for  when  the  Common  Prayer  was  compiled  in  1548,  neither  of  the 
two  last  translations  was  extant.  ....  At  the  last  review  (i.  e.  of  the 
Prayer- IkkiU)  the  epistles  and  gospels  were  taken  out  of  the  new  trans¬ 
lation,  and  the  lessons,  too,  since  that  time  have  been  read  out  of  James  the 
First’s  Bible.*  Shepherd’s  Elucidation  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer, 
p.  1 24. 

t  ‘  The  plan  of  the  lessons  is  this :  to  begin  at  tbc  beginning  of  the 
year  with  Genesis,  and  so  on  to  continue  till  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  read  over,  only  omitting  the  Chronicles  and  other  particular  chap¬ 
ters  in  other  books,  which  are  left  out  either  for  the  same  reason  or  else  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  genealogies,  names  of  persons  or  places,  or  some  other 
matter  less  profitable  for  ordinary  hearers.  The  Canticles  are  wholly  omitted. 
Vcfy  many  chapters  in  Ezekiel  are  also  omitted  upon  account  of  the  mystical 
visions  in  which  they  arc  wrapped  up.  Why  some  others  are  omitted  does  uot 
so  plainly  appear f  thougli  doubtless  the  compilers  of  our  liturgy  thought  there 
was  sufficient  reason  for  it.*  Wheatly  on  Common  Prayer,  p,  125. 
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in  white.  The  practice  of  men  putting  on  a  white  gown 
to  read  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  then  changing  it  for  a 
black  one  in  order  to  read  a  liomily,  is  unmeaning  and  ludi¬ 
crous,  and  altogether  at  variance  with  the  dignity  and  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  Christian  religion.  Nothing  but  custom  can  have 
reconciled  us  to  such  follies.  If  the  dress  were  more  convenient 
than  any  other,  or  had  any  typical  import,  it  might  be  admissible 
or  even  obligatory,  but  w'anting  such  recommendation,  it  would 
much  better  befit  the  mountebank  than  the  Christian  minister. 
A  meaning  has,  indeed,  been  given  to  the  color,  shape,  and 
material  of  the  surplice ;  and  if  the  reader  is  satisfied  with  it,  he 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  our  condemnation  of  this  unmanly 
garment  as  revoked.  ‘  As  to  the  name  of  the  surplice,  which  comes 
‘  from  the  Latin  superpelliceiim,  I  can  give  no  better  account  of 
‘  it  than  what  I  can  put  together  from  Durand,  w'ho  tells  us  that 
‘it  was  so  called  because  anciently  this  garment  was  put  (super 
‘  tunicas  pellicas  de  pellibus  mortuorum  animalium  facUs)  upon 
‘leathern  coats  made  of  the  hides  of  dead  beasts;  symbolically 
‘  to  represent  that  the  offence  of  our  first  parents,  which  brought 
‘  us  under  a  necessity  of  w’earing  garments  of  skin,  was  now  hid 
‘  and  covered  by  the  grace  of  Christ ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  are 
‘  clothed  with  the  emblem  of  innocence.  But  whencesoever  came 
‘  the  name,  the  thing  is  certainly  good/*  The  same  author  ad¬ 
duces  reasons  for  the  color  of  the  surplice,  and  the  material  of 
which  it  is  fabricated ;  but  we  must  refer  the  reader,  who  may 
desire  to  understand  the  siicred  mystery  of  this  vestment,  to  the 
book  itself,  subjoining  only  the  explanation  offered  of  the  shape 
of  the  surplice.  ‘  As  for  the  shape  of  it,  it  is  a  thing  so  perfectly 
‘  indifferent,  that  it  admits  of  no  dispute.  The  present  mode  is 
‘certainly  grave  and  convenient ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Durand, 

‘  significant ;  who  observes,  that  as  the  garments  used  by  the 
‘Jewish  priesthood  were  girt  tight  about  them,  to  signify  the 
‘  bondage  of  the  law,  so  the  looseness  of  the  surplices  used  by  the 
‘  Christian  priests,  signifies  the  freedom  of  the  gospel/*  This 
no  doubt  is  ingenious  and  pious,  but  we  might  possibly  be  quite 
as  near  the  truth,  were  we  to  regard  the  white  surplice  and  black 
gown  as  symbolical  of  the  opposite  doctrines  generally  proceeding 
from  the  desk  and  the  pulpit. 

The  cabali^tic  wonders  of  the  calendar  next  court  our  notice. 
Will  the  reader  turn  to  the  months  of  March  and  April  ?  In  the 
first  column  he  sees  the  numbers  from  one  to  nineteen  (called 
golden  numbers)  ranged  in  mystic  disorder.  In  the  third  column 
are  the  first  seven  letters  of  tfie  alphabet  (called  Sunday  letters), 
occurring  with  wearisome  frequency  and  regularity.  By  the  help 


*  Wheatly,  pp.  93.  94. 
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of  these  two  columns,  and  of  cerUiiii  tables  afterwards  supplied, 
the  Churchman  is  to  find  out  when  Easter  will  arrive.  Nor  let 
him  think  that  to  be  an  unimportant  matter  which  Constiintine 
and  the  clergy  of  all  Christendom  met  to  discuss ;  and  about 
which  Constantinople  and  Home  have  a  Christian  quarrel  of  1400 
years  standing.  Hesides,  it  is  not  Easter  alone  that  is  discovered 
l)y  the  algebra  of  the  l^ray^r  Hook,  but  also  the  date  ot  nearly  all 
the  moveable  feasts,  holydays,  and  fasts  observed,  or  at  least  en¬ 
joined,  by  ‘our  excellent  Church.'  These  are  they, 


Septuagesiina* 

Sexagesima 

Quiiiquagesima 

Quadragesima 


Sunday,  which  is 


‘Weeks  before  Easter. 


Rogation  Sunday 
Ascension-day 
Whit- Sunday 
'rrinity-Sunday 


\ 

) 


which  is 


f 

I 


five  weeks 
forty  days 
seven  weeks 
eight  weeks 


\ 

) 


*  after  Easter. 


The  forty  days  of  Lent,  two  of  the  Ember  days,  and  the  three 
Rogation  days,  are  also  reckoned  from  the  same  time.  All  these 
days  of  festivity  and  abstinence,  of  joy  and  sorrow',  receive  their 
date  from  Easter ;  and  Uibles  are  therefore  supplied,  by  the  help 
of  which  Easter  may  be  found  till  the  year  2199. 

Hesides  the  mysterious  letters  and  figures  of  the  calendar  (for 
mysterious  to  most  Church-going  people  they  are),  the  reader 
will  mark  the  number  of  saints  who  find  a  place  therein.  Take, 
for  example,  the  calendar  for  November,  and  w'e  have  ‘  All  Saints- 
‘  Day,'  the  day  of  ‘  the  Papists*  Conspiracy,'  of  ‘  Leonard  the 
‘  Confessor,*  ot  ‘  Hishop  Martin,'  of  ‘  Hishop  Hritius,'  of  ‘  Bishop 
‘  Machutus,*  of  ‘  Hishop  Hugh,'  of  ‘  King  Edmund,'  of  ‘  Cecilia, 
‘  Virgin  and  Martyr,’  of  ‘St.  Clement,’  of  ‘the  Virgin  Catharine,* 
and,  finally,  of  ‘  St  Andrew’  the  Apostle.'  Each  month  of  the 
year  furiiLhes  a  similar  list.  It  may  be  said  that  no  regard  is 
now'  paid  to  these  confessors,  and  bishops,  and  martyrs,  and  vir¬ 
gins,  and  kings ;  to  Hishop  Hlasius,  and  Hishop  Chati,  and  St. 


•  It  is  difficult  to  explain  tbese  long  word**,  with  wliicli  the  uidettered 
nieiiilH*r>»  of  the  KstahlUhnient  are  edilied.  Wheatly  gives  the  following  as 
the  most  prolmhle  among  several  explanations  :  — 

The  first  Sunday  in  bent  h»‘ing  forty  days  bef»»re  Easter,  was  for  that 
rt'ason  called  qiiadragi'^iina,  which  in  l^itin'signiticth  the  fortieth  :  and  fifty 
being  the  i^xt  nmnd  luindn'r  almve  forty,  as  sixty  is  to  fifty,  and  seventy  to 
sixty  j  theit'fore  the  Sunciay  immediately  preceding  qiiadragesiina  Suiulay, 
In'ing  further  from  Kaster  than  that  was,  wtis  called  (|uiiu|ua{>eMiua  (or  fiftieth) 
Sunday  ;  and  the  foregoing  t  woSundays  Uung  still  further  distant,  were  for  the 
wime  rtasoii  called  sexagesima  (sixtieth)  aud  sepluagesima  (seventieth) 
iSuudays. 
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George ;  but  why  then  are  they  not  banished  from  the  Prayer- 
book  ?  Are  the  bishops  and  deans  so  absorbed  in  their  laborious 
duties  that  they  have  not  time  to  effect  this  purgation  ?  Besides, 
there  are  many  of  the  saints  in  the  calendar  whom  every  good 
Churchman  is  bound  to  honor.  Nelson,  in  his  ‘  Companion  to 
‘the  Festivals  and  Fasts,’  a  book  yet  in  high  repute,  and  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  gives  a 
table  of  140  days,  besides  Sundays,  on  which  vigils,  fasts,  or 
festivals  are  to  be  observed.  And  from  the  time  when  Butler,  in 
his  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Durham,  lamented  that  the  services  of 
the  Church  were  ‘  neglected,  not  only  on  common  days,  but  also 
‘  upon  saints*  days,’  till  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  on  a  similar  occa¬ 
sion,  and  referring  to  the  authors  of  the  ‘  Tracts,’  declared  that  he 
‘  heartily  approved  the  spirit  which  would  restore  a  due  observ- 
‘ance  of  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church,*  there  have  not 
been  wanting  plain  indications  of  the  leaning  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  these  ordinances  of  men :  ‘  How  turn  ye  again  to  the 
‘  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in 
‘  bondage  ?  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years. 

‘  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor  in 
‘  vain.* 

The  tables  of  superstition,  i.  e.,  of  saints*  days,  dominical  let¬ 
ters,  and  golden  numbers,  with  which  the  Prayer-book  begins, 
and  which  the  good  sense  of  the  laity  is  consigning,  together 
with  the  hieroglyphics  of  Moore’s  Almanack,  to  well  merited 
disregard,  are  followed  by  the  order  for  prayer  throughout  the 
year.  That  order  ought  to  be  observed  daily,  but  by  some  means 
the  clergy,  who  have  declared  solemnly  their  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  every  thing  therein  contained,  contrive  to  satisfy 
their  consciences  whilst  neglecting  aboiit  six  sevenths  of  the  duties 
which  the  Prayer  Book  imposes.  But  let  that  pass ;  and  let  it 
be  cheerfully  acknowledged  that  some  of  the  formularies  which 
the  order  for  prayer  conUiins  are  scriptural  and  beautiful.  The 
thought  is  delightful,  indeed,  that  thousjmds  of  devout  men  and 
women,  do  every  week,  with  a  pure  heart  and  humble  voice, 
accompany  the  minister  to  the  throne  of  the  heavenly  grace, 
using  the  prescribed  language  of  prayer  and  nraise.  Imperfect 
and  objectionable — very  imperfect  and  very  onjectionable  as  we 
deem  the  Prayer-book,  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  fail  to 
respect  and  love  those  of  our  fellow  Christians  who  by  means  of 
it  draw  near  unto  God.  But  when  that  book  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  highest  eulogy,*  and  placed  almost  on  a  par  w  itJi  the 


*  At  the  anniversary  of  tl»e  Cliurrli  Missionary  Society  in  lanjt,  the  Karl  of 
Cliiciiester  being  in  ibe  cinur,  it  was  niovetl  l»y  Uev.  II.  Haikes,  Cliaiieellorof 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  seconded  by  Rev.  K.  Burgess,  of  Gielsea,  ‘  That 
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Bible,  it  is  high  time  to  exprcvss  dissent,  and  to  show  that  these 
forms  of  prayer  are  meagre,  not  always  free  from  great  faults  of 
style,  disfigured  by  tautology  and  abrupt  transitions,  contradic¬ 
tory  in  point  of  doctrine,  and  further  and  especially,  that  they 
suppress  one  of  the  most  importont  doctrines  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  by  this  means  are  lulling  thousands  of  impenitent  men 
into  fatal  repose.  Few  things  would  tend  more  to  the  increase 
of  true  religion  in  this  kingdom  than  the  universal  abandonment 
of  this  idolized  and  dangerous  book. 

Let  any  Christian  look  to  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  or  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  or  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  then  turn 
to  the  order  for  morning  or  evening  prayer  daily  throughout  the 
year,  and  he  will  be  sensible  of  a  great  want  of  evangeliail  senti¬ 
ment.  ITe  prayers  are  such  as  would  well  have  befitted  the 
days  of  Daniel,  or  of  Solomon,  with  the  addition  of  some  Chris¬ 
tian  phrases.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  new’  covenant  are  not 
infused  into  the  prayers,  but  rather  appended  to  them.  I'hose 
doctrines  do  not  appear  there  as  a  soul  animating  the  body,  but 
rather  resemble  the  charmed  scraps  of  parchment  w’ith  scriptural 
sentences  WTitten  on  them,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  Greek 
church  are  placed  in  the  coffin  with  the  dead  body,  to  serve  as  a 
passport  at  heaven’s  gate.  The  mind  of  the  devout  worshipper 
will,  it  is  freely  admitted,  impart  its  own  unction  to  these  sterile 
forms,  but  let  such  w’orshippers  candidly  examine  what  hitherto 
they  have  perhaps  received  with  unenquiring  admiration,  and  they 
w’ili  be  amazed  at  the  attachment  they  have  felt  for  the  pauperized 
formularies  of  the  I’niyer-book.  A  slight  alteration  only  would 
be  required  to  adapt  this  code  of  devotion  to  the  use  of  Socinians. 
The  experiment,  indeed,  has  been  tried.*  Of  course  the  parts 
affirming  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God  are  left  out,  as  also  are 
the  creeds ;  but  the  substance  of  the  forms  usually  employed  has 
been  adopted. 

The  style  in  w’hich  the  Prayer-book  is  composed  has  been 
laudi'd  greatly ;  nor  without  reason.  It  is  simple,  nervous,  and 
majestic ;  admirably  adapted  to  both  the  illiterate  and  the  learned ; 
and  fitted  alike  for  the  expression  of  humble  and  devout  feeling, 
and  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  the  many.  But  this 


the  activity  of  tlie  clmrch  of  Rome  to  extern!  its  influence,  especially  in  (liose 
countries  wherein  Protestant  missions  are  carried  on,  calls  for  increasinp^  ex¬ 
ertion,  liberality,  faith,  and  prayer  on  the  part  of  members  of  our  I’rotestant 
Church,  to  extend  to  the  heathen  that  system  of  pure  Scripture  truth  which 
IS  so  fully  emhoilied  in  her  articles,  liturgy,  and  homilies.*  If  Popery  had  no 
antagonist  but  the  Prayer-book,  its  victory  would  lie  certain  and  easy. 

•  IK'votional  Services,  selected  from  the  Hook  of  Common  Pniver,  revised 
and  arranged  for  public  worship,  as  used  at  t the  Old  Meeting ‘House,  Hir- 
uunglmro.  Sold  by  Allen,  Birmingham. 
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eulogy  must  be  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  Prayer  Book  which 
are  translated  from  the  Latin.  The  portions  of  the  service  whidi 
are  strictly  speaking  Protestant,  do  not  deserve  such  commenda¬ 
tion.  The  opening  address,  for  example,  would  expose  a  tyro  in 
a  lecture-room  to  a  severe  castigation.  The  Scripture  moveth  us 
to  acknowledge  and  confess  our  sins  and  wickedness^  and  that  we 
should  not  dissemble  nor  cloak  them,  but  confess  them  with  an 
humble  lowly  heart,  especially  when  we  assemble  and  meet  together 
toask  those  things  which  are  requisite  and  wherefore,  adds 

the  minister,  I  pray  and  beseech  you,  &c.  This  w'ordiness  would 
hardly  be  endured  in  the  extemporaneous  effusions  of  an  untaught 
local  preacher,  but  in  forms  prepared  for  the  use  of  learned  dea¬ 
cons,  priests,  and  bishops,  who  pass  to  the  desk,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  throne,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  insufferable.  The 
absolution  which  follows  the  general  confession,  besides  being 
open  to  similar  criticism,  is  open  also  to  another  objection.  A 
second  nominative  case  is  very  awkwardly  introduced  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  a  fault  which  we  should  not  have  men¬ 
tioned  had  it  not  appeared  to  arise  from  a  greater  fault.  I'he 
sentiment  is  hobbling  and  disjointed,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned 
the  defect  in  the  style. 

‘  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  desireth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wick¬ 
edness  and  live;  and  hath  given  power  to  his  ministers  to  declare  and 
pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  remission 
of  their  sins  :  he  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  them  that  truly  repent, 
and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  gospel.  Wherefore  let  us  beseech 
him  to  grant  us  true  repentance,  &c.* 


That  part  of  the  preamble  about  ministers  having  the  power  to 
absolve,  leads  to  no  conclusion.  It  is  a  mere  incumbrance,  and  a 
very  clumsy  one  too ;  and  the  whole  paragraph  might  lead  a 
stranger,  hearing  it  for  the  first  time,  to  the  suspicion  that  the 
priest  repented  of  his  design  when  in  the  midst  of  his  lesson,  and 
nad  not  the  presumption  to  complete  what  he  had  the  vanity  to 
commence. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Prayer-book  is  almost  entirely 
adopted  from  the  service  books  of  the  Romish  church.  What  we 
have  already  commented  upon  was  supplied  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Anglican  liturgy.  Their  composition  is  wretched :  we  have 
now  to  scrutinize  their  compilation.  If  their  own  performances 
be  lame  in  style,  and  suspicious  in  sentiment,  now  marvel¬ 
lous  that  they 
to  all  and  every 

time  have  deck _  _  „ 

commencement  of  the  book  certainly  would  not  lead  the  reader  to 


d  have  succeeded  in  arranging  a  rmiai, 
contained  in  which  all  clergymen  in  after 
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look  for  perfection  as  he  advanced,  but  rather  to  anticipate  what 
Calvin  affirmed  did  exist.  When  some  of  the  English  clerjry 
had  taken  refiijre  at  Frankfort,  from  Mary’s  persecution,  they 
were  divided  in  opinion  about  Edward’s  liturj^y ;  some  wishinj^to 
retain  it,  exactly  as  it  had  been  used  in  England,  others  to  amend 
it  Calvin  was  ap))lied  to  for  his  advice,  and  wrote  in  reply, 

‘  that  there  were  many  tolerable  weaknesses  in  it,  which,  because 

*  at  first  they  could  not  be  amended,  were  to  be  sutfered ;  but 
‘  that  it  behoved  the  learned,  grave,  and  godly  ministers  of  Christ 

*  to  enterprise  further,  and  to  set  up  something  more,  filed  from 

*  rust  and  purer.  If  religion  (stiys  he)  had  flourished  to  this  dav 

*  in  England,  many  of  these  things  should  have  been  corrected. 

‘  ilut  since  the  Reformation  is  overthrown,  and  a  church  is  to  he 
‘set  up  in  another  place,  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  estiiblish 
‘  what  order  is  most  for  edification,  1  cannot  tell  what  they  mean 
‘  who  are  so  fond  of  the  leavings  of  Popish  dregs.’* 

Amongst  the  most  obvious  faults  of  the  English  Prayer  Book, 
are  its  vain  repetitions.  'Phe  same  sentences  are  uttered  in  the 
same  service,  again,  and  again,  and  again.  Four  times  during 
the  ordinary  morning  service  is  the  Lord’s  Prayer  repeated. 
Eight,  nine,  or  ten  times  are  these  sentences  iterated,  ‘  Glory  be 
‘  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  it  was 
‘in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end. 

‘  Amen.’  And  iigainst  what  can  the  command  of  our  Lord,  that 
we  should  shun  vain  repetitions,  be  designed  to  guard  us,  unless 
against  such  flippant  sentences  as  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Litany? 

‘  HV  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Ij)rd, 

Son  of  (iod  :  we  beseech  thee  to  lienr  us. 

Son  of  God:  we  beseech  thee  to  hear  us. 

O  Lninb  of  God  :  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ; 

Grant  us  thy  jyeace. 

O  Lamb  of  Gi>d  :  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ; 

Have  mercy  uf)on  us, 

O  Christ,  hear  us. 

O  Christ,  hear  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  ujum  us. 

lA)rd,  have  mercy  upon  vs, 

Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Chrid,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

I.ord,  have  mercy  upon  us,* 

As  though  it  were  not  sufficient  that  the  order  for  morning 
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prayer  daily  throughout  the  year  should  he  distij^ured  by  such 
wearisome  and  irreverent  tautoloojies,  the  order  for  eveiiinj^  prayer 
daily  throuijhout  the  year  consists  of  a  repetition  of  prayers  used 
ill  the  morning  !  ! 

The  abrupt  transitions  of  the  service  are  a  further  and  very 
serious  defect.  For  example,  we  find  it  ordered  that  there 
shall  be  said  or  sun^  the  Apostles’  creed,  and  after,  these  prayers 
following. 

‘  Tlie  Lord  be  with  you. 

»  Answer.  And  with  thy  Spirit. 

Minister,  Let  us  pray. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Christy  have  mercy  npon  us. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Then  the  minister  and  jieople  shall  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

Then  the  Priest  stamliny  up  shall  iv/y, 

()  Lord,  show  thy  mercy  upon  us. 

Answer.  And  grant  us  thy  salvation. 

Priest.  C)  Lird,  save  the  king. 

Answer.  And  mercifully  hear  us  when  we  call  upon  thee. 

Priest.  Endue  thy  ministers  with  righteousness. 

Answer.  And  make  thy  chosen  people  joyful. 

'  Priest.  O  Lord,  save  thy  people. 

Answer,  And  bless  thine  inheritance. 

Priest.  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord. 

Answer.  Because  there  is  none  other  that  fighteth  for  us,  hut  only 
thou,  O  God. 

Priest.  O  God,  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us. 

Answer.  And  take  not  thy  H»)ly  Spirit  from  us.* 


These  expressions  are  thrown  together  without  any  regard,  or 
with  the  slightest  regard  to  continuity.  They  are  an  assemblage 
rather  than  a  collection  of  prayers.  The  tninsitions  are  sudden 
and  painful;  and  the  worshipper  proceeds  not  easily,  but  by 
jerks,  and  violent  ones  too.  Habit  may  have  reconciled  devout 
Episcopalians  to  this  jumble  of  petitionary  sentences.  Taught  to 
use  the  Prayer-book  in  the  days  of  youtb,  all  their  religious  feel¬ 
ings  are  associated  with  it;  and  they  are  not  in  circumstances  to 
exercise  an  unbiassed  judgment  on  its  merits,  or  its  faults.  1  he 
Laplander  thinks  his  train  oil  the  greatest  delicacy  which  the 
universe  supplies.  T'he  Episcopalian,  from  the  same  cause,  viz., 
custom,  thinks  the  Prayer-book  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  devotional 
forms.  Would  he,  without  prejudice,  reconsider  the  subject,  he 
Would  bo  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the  extravagant  value  he 
has  set  upon  this  miserable  compilation  ;  be  convinced  that  f-*d- 
vin  spake  the  truth  w'hen  he  described  it  Jis  the  leavings  of  1  opish 
dregs;  and  long,  with  that  great  reformer,  for  something  more, 
filed  from  rust  and  purer. 
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The  creeds  of  the  Prayer-book  next  claim  attention.  They 
are  three  in  number ;  and  certainly  these  three  do  not  ag;ree  in 
one.  The  first  is  palmed  upon  Churchgoers  as  the  Apostles*  creed, 
though  the  apostles  had  no  more  concern  in  its  construction  than 
in  the  composition  of  the  confirmation  service.  We  protest 
against  this  fraud.  The  Nicene  creed  was  produced  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  tlie  fourth  century,  but  not  in  its  present  state.  The 
latter  part  of  it,  which  describes  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  added  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381.  The  former  part 
was  produced  by  the  Nicene  Council ;  which  council  was  sum¬ 
moned  by  Constantine,  and  according  to  general  belief  consisted 
of  318  bishops,  who  were  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
empire  (Britain  included),  at  Nice,  in  Bythinia,  in  or  about  the 
year  325.  The  opening  of  the  council  is  thus  described  by  Eu¬ 
sebius.  ‘  After  all  the  bishops  were  modestly  seated,  there  was 

*  silence ;  the  entrance  of  the  emperor  being  expected.  By  and  bye, 

‘  one  of  those  most  closely  connected  with  him  came  in,  and  then  a 
‘  second,  and  a  third.  Some  also  walked  before  him ;  not  a  body- 

*  guard,  as  is  customary,  but  his  friends,  and  those  only  who  pro- 

*  fessed  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  when  the  signal  was  given  by 
‘  which  the  approach  of  the  emperor  was  known,  all  rose  up.  lie 
‘  then  w'alked  into  the  midst,  as  some  heavenly  angel  of  God, 

*  seeming  to  be  clothed  with  radiance,  and  dazzling  the  eyes  of 
‘  all  by  tne  splendor  of  his  purple  robe.  He  was  also  most  richly 

*  adorned  w’ith  gold  and  jewels.  And  wdiilst  he  w^as  thus  out- 

*  wardly  adorned,  it  wjis  apparent  from  his  downcast  eyes,  his 
‘  blushes,  and  gait,  that  he  was  decorated  with  the  fear  of  God 

*  and  with  piety.  After  the  emperor  had  come  to  the  head  of  the 

*  seats,  he  remained  standing.  A  low  stool  made  of  wrought  gold 
‘  was  then  placed  before  him,  but  he  did  not  sit  down  till  the 

*  bishops  had  motioned  him  to  do  so.  The  whole  assembly  then 
‘  took  their  seats.**  After  this  apostolical  opening  of  the  council 
who  will  doubt  that  its  doctrines  w’ere  apostolical  ?  This  great 
convention  of  ecclesiastics,  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  had 
several  points  of  great  importance  to  discuss  and  settle.  Amongst 
them,  as  intimated  above,  was  the  exact  time  of  celebrating 
Easter.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  another  controverted 
subject.  The  doubt  was  not,  whether  it  were  becoming  in  the 
clergy  to  abstain  from  matrimony  (that  it  was,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  denied  or  doubted),  but  whether  celibacy  should  be 
enforced :  a  conclusion  to  which  these  successors  of  the  apostles 
were  about  to  come,  when  they  were  saved  from  it  by  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Thebes,  who  himself  practised  celibacy. 
Another  matter  of  contention  was  the  Ariaii  heresy ;  to  check 
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winch,  the  creed  was  prepared.  The  purity  and  grandeur  of  its 
style,  and  the  acute  discernment  of  nice  distinctions  w'hich  it 
manifests,  are  hitrhlv  creditable  to  those  who  drew  it  up.  The 
tenets  of  this  creed  will  come  under  consideration  hereafter. 
Suffice  it  now,  therefore,  to  sit^nify  the  most  decided  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  bald  and  dogmatical  manner  in  which  they  are  pro¬ 
pounded.  The  other  ‘  Confession  of  our  Christian  faith,'  is 
‘commonly  called  the  creed  of  St.  Athanasius;'  and  iis  all  parties 
admit,  falsely  called  so.  It  were  quite  ixs  well,  therefore,  to  cease 
from  calling  it  so.  This  longest  of  the  creeds  is  by  some  learned 
men  attributed  to  Hilary;  but  judj^in^  from  some  tliinj^s  wdiich  he 
cerUiinly  wrote,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  him  the  autlior  of  the 
formula  in  question.  In  truth,  its  a^e  and  orijrin  are  left  in 
obscurity.  Dr.  Cave  affirms  that  it  was  never  seen  till  about  the 
year  800,  and  was  not  received  into  the  church  till  about  the  year 
1000. 

In  reviewincr  these  creeds,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  even 
on  the  supposition  of  their  bein^  consistent  with  each  other,  and 
correct  in  sentiment,  they  are  yet  unscriptural.  We  never  meet, 
in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  or  the  writings  of  his  apostles,  with 
such  cold  stringing  together  of  doctrines.  The  same  truths,  when 
presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  are  presented  j)ractically,  not 
dogmatically.  And,  further,  it  is  surely  unpardonable  that  whilst 
the  Protestant  Church  of  England  has  three  creeds,  that  great 
truth,  which  Luther  declared  to  be  the  bitsis  of  the  Reformation, 
should  not  find  a  place  in  either.  The  Church  of  England  luis 
protested  agjunst  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  which  obUiined  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  has  nevertheless  ado|)ted  her  creeds ; 
creeds  w'hich  exclude  what  the  reformers  termed  the  articulum 
stantis  vel  cadentis  ecclesise,  and  also  the  grand  truth  w’hich  our 
Lord  first  Uuight  to  Nicodemus.  As  a  |)rofession  of  a  believer's 
faith,  these  symbols  are  not  only  jejune,  but  wretchedly  incom¬ 
plete  ;  omitting  entirely  the  two  doctrines  through  which  alone 
all  that  they  conUiin  is  of  any  use  or  interest  to  us  as  sinners,  viz., 
justification  by  faith  and  the  new  birth. 

^lOr  is  either  of  the  creeds  immaculate  in  point  of  sentiment. 
The  w’ords  ‘  he  descended  into  hell,'  are  at  best  equivocal.  I'liere 
is  no  evidence  of  any  such  expression  having  been  in  the  creed, 
called  the  apostles'  creed,  till  about  the  year  400,  and  then  the 
words  used  were  these,  ‘  descendit  in  inferna denoting,  as 
Pearson  admits,  the  burial  of  Christ.*  The  phrase,  ‘  the  life 
everlasting,’  is  used  in  a  sense  in  wdiich  it  is  never  employed 
in  Scripture,  and  in  which  it  ought  not  to  be  employed  elsewhere. 
As  contained  in  Scripture,  it  Imports  the  perpetual  happiiK‘ss 
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of  the  rifi^hteoiis :  in  the  creed  it  denotes  the  endless  duration  of 
all  men,*  If  it  be  thought  that  these  are  li^ht  matters,  we  gnint 
tliat  in  an  ordinary  production  tliey  would  be  so,  and  that  such 
minuteness  of  criticism  would  be  unjustifiable ;  but  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  being  thus  particular,  when  bringing  to  the  test  a  book  to 
all  and  every  thing  in  which  the  authorised  instructors  of  the  people 
declare  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent.  The  Nicene  creed 
contains  not  merely  the  avowal  of  belief  in  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  an  explanation  of  the  relationship 
subsisting  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  between  both 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  teaches  that  the  Son,  being  divine, 
derives  his  existence  from  the  Father  by  generation ;  and  that 
the  Holy  Ghost,  being  divine,  derives  his  existence  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  not  by  generation,  but  by  procession.  The 
reader  not  already  converstint  with  the  history  and  conse(|uences 
of  this  latter  tenet,  will  observe  that  two  points  are  here  intro¬ 
duced  :  first,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  exists  by  procession ;  secondly, 
that  that  procession  is  from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The 
former  of  these  two,  is  a  tenet  common  to  both  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  though  it  rests  only  on  a  dubious  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  one  passjige  of  Scripture,  ‘  when  the  Comforter  is 
‘  come,  whom  1  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
‘  Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify 
‘  ot  me.*  Now,  our  Lord  repeatedly  reminded  his  hearers  that 
tlie  works  which  he  did  were  not  his  ow’ii  only,  but  his  Father’s 
also :  and  in  the  |wss4ige  just  quoted,  having  promised  his  follow¬ 
ers  that  he  himself  would  semi  unto  them  the  Spirit  from  the 
Father,  he  seems  to  have  added  the  w  ords  ‘  who  proceedeth  from 
‘  the  Father,’  to  teach  them  that  this  great  gift  came  both  from 
him  and  his  Father — that  in  bestowing  it,  he  and  the  Father  were 
one.  'I'he  w'ord  ‘proceedeth,*  in  all  j)robability  relates  to  the 
Spirit’s  mission  to  the  sons  of  men,  not  to  the  origin  of  the 
Spirit’s  existence.  Yet  on  this  slender  and  doubtful  basis  has  the 
Church  (falsely  so  called)  raised  the  doctrine  of  divine  existence 
by  procession,  as  distinguished  from  generation  ;  a  distinction 
utterly  unintelligible  and  perfectly  useless.  Nor  is  this  all. 
W  hen  first  the  dogma  of  procession  wiis  introduced  into  this 
creed,  in  the  year  381,  it  read  thus,  ‘  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
‘  Ghost,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father.’  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  the  words  kqi  U  too  vlnv  (‘and  the  Son  *)  were  added 
by  the  churches  in  Spain,  without  any  authority;  and  w’ere 
gradually  introduced  in  the  other  parts  of  western  Cliristendoin. 
ihe  Greek  church  would  not  admit  of  this  addition  to  their 
faith,  ‘and  so,*  says  Pearson,  ‘  the  schism  between  the  Latin  and 
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‘  the  Greek  churcli  be^n,  and  was  continued,  never  to  be  ended 
‘  till  those  words  filioque  (and  the  Son)  are  taken  out  of  the 
‘creed;*  which  alteration  he  recommends.  And  on  what  does 
this  tenet  of  the  papacy  and  the  Prayer-book  (the  procession  of 
the  Spirit  from  the  Son)  rest?  It  is  assumed  that  the  words 
‘proceedeth  from  the  Father,  *  relate  to  the  orij^in  of  the  existence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  then  the  argument  runs  thus.  The 
Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  because  he  procccdeth 
from  the  Father ;  but  he  is  also  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son, 
therefore  he  proceedeth  from  the  Son.  Aji^ain,  the  Spirit  is  siiid 
to  be  sent  by  the  Father,  and  this,  it  is  assumed,  is  because  he 
proceedeth  from  the  Father:  the  Father  in  virtue  of  his  priority 
in  the  Godhead,  sending  the  Spirit.  Hut  the  Spirit  is  also  sent 
by  the  Son :  therefore  he  proceedeth  from  the  Son.  We  shall 
not  tarry  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  further  this  rickety  lojj^ic, 
but  with  a  smile  at  the  loj^ical  divines  who  are  every  year  pouriny^ 
forth  from  the  Universities,  to  declare  their  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  all  and  every  thing  which  the  creeds  contain,  pass  on 
to  the  Quicuiupie  vult.  ‘  Whosoever  will  be  siived  before  all 
‘  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  ciitholic  faith ;  and  the 
‘  catholic  faith  is  this :  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son, 
‘and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one:  the  glory  equal.  In  this 
‘  trinity  none  is  afore,  or  after  other  :  none  is  greater  or  less  than 
‘another;  but  the  whole  three  persons  are  coequal.  He,  there- 
‘fore,  that  will  be  saved,  must  thus  think  of  the  Trinity.  Fur- 
‘  thermore,  it  is  necessarv  to  everlasting  salvation  that  he  also 
‘believe  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  equal  to  the  Father,  as 
‘  touching  his  Godhead ;  and  inferior  to  the  Father,  tis  touching 
‘  his  manhood.*  Surely  the  popular  sense  of  these  words,  tnid 
that  wdiich  they  do  and  must  convey  to  the  multitude  is  this :  that 
as  to  the  divine  nature  there  is  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ;  that  if  inequality,  or  inferiority,  be  affirmed 
of  the  Son,  it  is  in  relation  to  his  human  nature  only.  The 
Nicene  creed,  on  the  contrary,  affirms,  and  the  Apostles*  creed 
implies,  inequality  in  the  divine  nature.  The  orthodox  belief  un¬ 
questionably  is,  that  the  Father  alone  is  self-existent,  and  that 
tlie  Son  is  not  self-existent,  but  God  of  God.  A  Churchman 
may,  indeed,  affirm  in  one  breath,  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  the 
Father  <is  touching  his  Godhead,  and  in  the  next  breath,  that  the 
Son  is  not  self-existent,  but  only  the  Father ;  and  contend  that 
the  two  affirmations  are  reconcilable.  Leaving,  however,  to 
their  delusions  those  who  are  resolved  to  see  no  faults  in  the 
object  of  their  adulation  and  idolatry,  we  invite  the  attention  ot 
the  more  reasonable  Episcopalians  who  may  read  these  strictures, 
to  some  evidence  that  w'e  have  not  misrepresented  the  meaning  ol 
the  Nicene  and  Apostles*  creed. 
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‘  In  tlie  very  name  of  Father  there  is  something;  of  eminence  whicli 
is  not  in  that  of  Son  ;  and  some  kind  of  priority  we  must  ascribe  unto 
him  whom  we  call  the  first,  in  res])ect  of  him  whom  we  call  the  seccnid 
person  ;  and  as  we  cannot  hut  ascribe  it,  so  we  must  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
serve  it/ — Pearson f  p.  34. 

‘  We  must  not,  therefore,  so  far  endeavor  to  involve  ourselves  in  the 
darkness  of  this  mystery,  as  to  deny  that  j^lory  which  is  clearly  due 
unto  the  Father ;  whose  pre-eminence  undeniably  consisteth  in  this, 
that  he  is  God  not  of  any  other,  but  of  himself,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  |>erson  who  is  God,  but  is  God  of  him.  It  is  no  diminution  to 
the  Son  to  say  he  is  from  another,  for  his  very  name  imports  as 
much  ;  but  it  were  a  diminution  to  the  Father  so  to  speak  of  him  ; 
and  there  must  lie  some  pre-eminence  where  tliere  is  place  for  deroga* 
tion.’ — p.  35. 

‘  Now,  this  ])riority  doth  properly  and  naturally  result  from  the 
divine  paternity  ;  so  that  the  Son  must  necessarily  lie  second  unto  the 
Father,  from  whom  he  receiveth  his  origination,  and  the  H<dy  Ghost  unto 
the  Son.  Neither  can  we  be  thought  to  want  a  sutficient  foundation  for 
this  priority  of  the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  if  we  look  upon  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  the  ancient  doctors  of  the  church,  who  have 
not  stuck  to  call  the  Father  the  origin,  the  cause,  the  author,  the  root, 
the  fountain,  and  the  head  of  the  Son,  or  the  whole  divinity.* — p.  37. 

‘  This  is  not  to  be  denitnl,  that  there  can  be  but  one  Essence  properly 
divine,  and  so  but  one  God  of  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  majesty  ; 
that  there  can  be  but  one  |x*rson  originally  of  himself  subsisting  in 
that  infinite  Being,  because  a  plurality  of  more  persons  so  subsisting 
would  necessarily  infer  a  multiplicity  of  (lods  j  that  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  originally  God,  as  not  receiving  his  eternal  being 
from  any  other.  Wherefiire  it  necessarily  followeth  that  Jesus  (Jirist, 
wh«»  is  certainly  not  the  Father,  cannot  be  a  person  subsisting  in  the 
divine  nature  originally  of  himself,  and  consequently,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  proved,  that  he  is  truly  and  pniperly  the  eternal  God,  he  must 
be  understood  to  have  the  (hidhead  communicated  to  him  by  the 
Father,  who  is  not  only  eternally,  but  originally,  (lod.  ...  In  that 
perfect  and  absolute  ecjuality  there  is  notwithstanding  this  disparity, 
that  the  Father  hath  the  Godhead,  not  from  the  Son,  nor  from  any 
<»ther,  whereas  the  Son  hath  it  from  the  Father.  .  .  .  From  whence 
he  which  was  equal,  even  in  that  equality  confesseth  a  priority,  saying 
‘  the  Father  is  greater  than  I  ;*  the  Son  equal  in  respect  tt»  his  nature, 
the  Father  greater  in  reference  to  the  coinmiinicatioii  of  the  Godhead.* 

— p.  134. 

From  Pearson's  exposition  of  the  Apostles’  creed,  we  turn  to 
a  work  of  not  less  learning  and  authority,  Bull's  defence  of  the 
Nicene  creed. 

‘  The  very  words,  son  and  generation,  manifestly  imply  the  sul)ordi- 
nation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  begetting  him.’ — p.  49.  *  He  wh(»  is 

God  of  God,  cannot  Ik»  said  to  be  (iod  of  himself  (a  seipso)  without 
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iivanifest  contradiction.’ — p.  440.  *  Under  this  head  assert  t\v(» 

things,  first,  that  the  ancients  decided  that  (lod  the  Father  is,  even  in 
res])ect  to  his  divinity,  greater  tlian  the  S«m  ;  then,  that  they  taught 
nevertheless  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Sen  in  respect  to  his 
original  alone,  hut  that  in  nature  both  are  equal.'* — p.  444. 

The  able  and  petulant  Waterland,  writing  on  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  resolved  to  maintain  the  absolute  equality  of  the  Fa- 
thcr  and  the  Son  ;  yet  far  too  well  informed  to  overlook  the  fact, 
that  the  self-existence  of  the  Son  was,  according  to  the  creed  of 
his  own  church,  heresy  ;  and  too  acute  not  to  feel  the  dilliculty, 
is  driven  to  this  confession  :  ‘  As  to  my  own  part,  I  never  ^)retend 
‘that  self-existence  is  an  essential  character  of  God.'f  Ihe  pa¬ 
tience  of  the  reader  will  be  taxed  by  the  citation  of  but  one  acidi- 
tional  witness,  Dr.  Hurton,  late  Uegius  Professor  at  Oxford. 

‘  What  he  (Origen)  says  of  nothing  being  un])r4uluced  (dyUvrjTov) 
except  the  Father,  is  strictly  orthodox,  and  has  always  been  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  catholic  church.  The  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  have 
always  been  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Father;  the  one  by  genera¬ 
tion,  the  other  by  procession.  Neither  of  them  is  self-exisUmt,  and 
therefore  neither  of  them  is  unpnxluced.  Put  this  doctrine  was  never 
considered  to  be  incompatible  with  the  eternity  of  the  Son  or  the  Holy 
Ghost. ^ — Testimony  of  the  Anti-Siccne  Fathers  to  the  'J'n7iity,y>.  101. 

'  The  catholic  church  has  always  held  that  as  a  Son  begotten  by  the 
Father,  Christ  is  so  far  inferior  to  the  Father.* — Testimony  of  the  Anti- 
Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christy  p.  xiv. 

Can  it  be  denied,  after  such  evidence,  even  by  those  most  dis¬ 
posed  to  acquiesce  in  the  vain  jangling  of  the  Athanasian  CVeed, 
that  the  contrariety  between  it  and  the  other  creeds,  has  been 
proved  ?  It  affirms  that  the  Son  is  equal  to  the  Father  as  touch¬ 
ing  his  Godhead  ;  they  teach  that  as  a  Son  begotten  by  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  Christ  is  inferior  to  the  Father.  It  declares  that  in  the 
trinity  none  is  greater  nor  less  than  other,  but  that  the  whole 
three  persons  are  coequal.  The  apostles’  creed  teaches  that  there 
is  a  disparity.  It  pronounces  that  in  the  trinity  none  is  afore  or 
after  other ;  by  tbe  apostles’  creed  we  are  biught  that  priority 
doth  properly  and  necessarily  result  from  the  divine  naternity,  so 
that  the  Son  must  necessarily  be  second  unto  the  Father,  from 
whom  he  receiveth  his  origination,  and  tbe  Holy  Ghost  unto  the 


*  Duo  in  hac  thesi  a.‘!serimus,  primo  statiiissc  priscos  Deiini  pntrrni  efiam 
secundum  divinitatem  Filio  in;ijorcin  esse :  deindc  docuissc  nihiloniinus, 
Patrem  sola  originc  Filio  majorein  esse  ;  secundum  naturaui  vero  anil>ofi  esse 
'rquales. 
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Son.  Finally,  the  Nicene  symbol  affirms  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
not  self-existent,  and  that  the  Father  is  self-existent.  The  Atlia- 
nasian  creed  declares  that  the  j^lory  of  the  Son  who  is  not  self- 
existent,  is  equal  to  the  ^lory  of  the  Father  who' is  self-existent; 
that  is  to  say,  that  no  ^lory  whatever  attaches  to  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  attribute  of  God  the  Father. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  duty  to  determine  where,  amidst 
these  contrarieties,  truth  lies.  We  are  not  inquiring  what  the 
Scripture  teaches,  but  what  saith  the  prayer-book ;  and  have 
shown,  that  in  its  much-vaunted  creeds,  two  doctrines  are  boldly 
affirmed,  which  can  no  more  be  reconciled,  than  two  and  two  can 
become  five.  The  pressure  of  the  difficulty  has  been  felt  severely, 
by  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  members  of  the  English  church. 
Tillotson’s  celebrated  sentence,  ‘  1  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it,* 
has  found  an  echo  in  recent  times,  in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  of 
those,  who  are  tied  and  bound  in  the  chain  of  subscription.  Jeremy 
Taylor  muttered  his  discontent,  and  went  on  ordaining  men, 
who  declared  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent,  to  the  vain  and 
presumptuous  words  wdiich  he  condemned. 

‘If  it  were  considered  concerning  Athanasius’s  creed,  how  many 
people  understand  it  not,  how  contrary  to  natural  reason  it  seems,  how 
little  the  Scripture  saith  of  those  curiosities  of  explication,  and 
how  tradition  was  not  clear  for  the  article  itself,  much  less  for  those 
forms  and  minutes ;  it  had  not  been  amiss  if  the  final  judpnent  had 
been  left  to  Jesus  Christ:  and,  indeed,  to  me  it  seems  very  hard  to  put 
uncharitableness  into  the  creed,  and  so  to  make  it  become  as  an  article  of 
faith.* — Lib.  of  Pr.  Sec.  2.  § 

The  tricks  by  which  ingenious  men,  caught  in  the  net-work  of 
these  creeds,  have  sought  to  extricate  themselves,  are  amusing 
enough. 

‘  I  shall  show  that  in  the  use  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  we  do  not 
declare  that  the  belief  of  every  propositi(»n  thereof  is  necessary  to  sal¬ 
vation.  And  this  is  very  plain  if  it  be  considered  that  no  man’s  words 
ought  to  be  strained  to  an  ill  sense,  when  they  are  capable  of  a  good 
one.* — Dr.  liennctCs  Paraphrase  oti  the  Bmk  of  Common  Prayer,  p. 
280. 

*  What  is  more  reasonable  tlian  to  admit  such  candid  interpretations 
of  any  public  imposed  form  of  words  as  hav’e  been  delivered  for  true 
and  genuine  by  the  most  approved  authors  of  that  body  which  uses  the 
form  ?  especially  when  those  interpretations  are  so  far  from  l)eing  pub¬ 
licly  contradicted  and  disallowed  by  our  governors,  that  the  authors 
have  l)een  held  in  great  esteem,  and  encouraged  for  those  very  Inmks 
which  contain  and  insist  upon  them.  Now,  this  is  our  present  case. 
To  luune  no  more,  what  greater  authors  has  the  Established  Church 
ever  had  than  Archbishop  Laud,  Dr.  Hammond,  Bishop  Pearson,  and 
Bishop  Stillingrieet  >  Now  all  these  have  written  their  minds  fully 
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and  clearly  as  to  this  matter.  For  with  respect  to  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  particular,  they  have  expressed  themselves  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  in  defence  of  the  (ireek  church,  and  abiiiid. 
antly  declared  that  the  belief  of  the  procession  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  which  is  asserted  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  is  not  necessary  to 
salvati»»n.  Now  this  demonstrates  that  the  belief  of  every  pro}M)sitiun 
in  the  Athanasian  creed  is  not  thought  by  onr  Church  to  be  necessary 
to  salvation/ — Ibid,  p,  2/3. 

Is  not  thought  by  our  church  !  Dr.  Bennett  might  have 
spared  himself  the  trouble  of  demonstrating  what  no  one  doubts; 
viz.  that  the  members  of  the  church  do  not  believe  the  creeds  of 
the  church ;  or  that  the  clergy  do  not  believe  the  prayer-book. 
He  should  have  explained  what  is  said  by  ‘  our  church,*  and  not 
wlh'it  is  ‘  thought  by  onr  church.’  The  attempt  to  show',  that  be¬ 
cause  Archbishop  I^ud  and  others  disbelieved  the  doctrine  of 
procession  from  the  Son,  therefore  the  Atiianasian  Creed  does 
not  affirm  the  necessity  of  believing  it,  is  miserable  trifling.  But 
of  all  schemes  for  reconciling  the  consciences  of  churchmen  to 
their  quicunque  ludt,  Dr.  Cud  worth’s  bears  away  the  palm. 

‘  As  for  that  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian,  which  was  written 
a  long  time  after  by  some  other  hand  ;  since  at  first  it  derived  all  its 
authority  either  from  the  name  of  Athanasius,  or  else  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  an  epitome  and  abridgment  of  his  doctrine  ;  this  (as  we 
conceive)  is  therefore  to  he  interpreted  according  to  the  tein>r  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  genuine  writings  of  Athanasius/ 

^ — Cudworth's  System,  p.  (>20. 

What  stronger  evidence  can  be  required,  that  the  creeds  in 
the  Prayer-book  clash  with  one  another,  than  the  disreputable 
juggling  which  the  eminent  men  mentioned  above  practised, 
with  the  design  of  apologising  for,  rather  than  justifying,  these 
popish  formularies  ? 

One  other  article  of  impeachment,  must  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  The  doctrine  of  justification  has  often  been  represented, 
as  the  cardinal  truth  of  the  New  Testament.  But  there  is  ano¬ 
ther  near  akin  to  it,  and  equalling  it  in  importance ;  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration.  ‘  Man  (says  the  9th  article)  is  of  his  own  na¬ 
ture  inclined  to  evil,’  and  this  inclination  to  evil  is  the  obstacle, 
the  only  obstacle,  between  sinners  and  salvation.  Every  other 
W’hich  did  exist,  has  been  taken  out  of  the  way.  The  atonement 
has  been  offered  and  the  path  to  heaven  thus  opened ;  afid  no¬ 
thing  is  now  requisite,  but  that  the  alienation  of  the  human  heart 
from  God  should  be  removed.  Man’s  reconciliation  to  his  Ma¬ 
ker  and  to  all  holy  creatures ;  his  possession  of  heaven,  and  of  all 
things,  depends  upon  the  heart  of  stone  being  exchanged  for  a 
heart  of  flesh ;  and  no  man  till  this  change  has  passed  upon  him. 
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‘sliall  see  the  Lord.’  ‘  Except  a  man  be  born  a^ain,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.*  The  doctrine  therefore,  which  beyond 
all  others,  is  of  the  most  immediate  and  urgent  importance,  so  far 
as  all  impenitent  men  are  concerned,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth.  But  this  essential  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
church  of  England  knows  not.  There  is  not  a  single  sentence 
in  the  whole  of  the  Prayer-book  which  teaches,  or  recognises,  the 
scriptural  idea  of  conversion.  This  indispensable  article  of  belief 
is  not  only  excluded,  but  everywhere  is  there  substituted  for  it, 
the  poisonous  and  deadly  error  of  baptismal  regeneration.  I'he 
church  of  Rome  is  justly  accused  of  setting  aside  the  truth  in  re¬ 
spect  to  our  justification  before  God,  but  the  church  of  England 
more  daringly  sets  aside  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  new-birth  : 
for  as  this  church  does  not  teach  that  men  are  twice  born  again, 
even  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  in  which  regenera¬ 
tion  is  mentioned,  must  be  referred  by  the  disciples  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  to  the  only  regeneration  which  it  teaches. 

Infants  are  required  to  be  taken  to  the  font.  Tlie  minister 
then  prays  thus :  ‘  We  call  upon  thee  for  these  infants,  that  they, 

‘  coming  to  thy  holy  baptism,  may  receive  remission  of  their  sins 
‘  by  spiritual  regeneration.*  The  ceremony  is  performed,  and 
the  minister  then  presumes  to  add,  ‘  Seeing  now,  dearly  beloved 
‘  brethren,  that  these  children  are  regenerate,  and  grafted  into 
‘  the  body  of  Christ’s  church,  let  us  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
‘God.’  1  he  order  for  the  baptism  of  adults  is  precisely  to  the  same 
effect,  containing  first  a  prayer  that  they  may  be  born  again,  then 
instructions  for  the  ceremony,  and  afterwards  a  declaration  that 
those  baptized  are  regenerate,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ’s 
church.  The  baptized  members  of  the  Church  are  as  soon  as 
possible  to  be  tJiught  the  catechism ;  ‘  Who  gave  you  your  name?* 

‘  My  godfathers  and  godmothers  in  my  baptism,  wherein  I  was 
‘  made  a  member  of  Christ.*  ‘  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual 
‘  grace  in  baptism  ‘  A  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
‘  righteousness :  for  being  by  nature  born  in  sin,  and  the  children 
‘  of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace.’  Having 
been  duly  instructed  in  the  catechism,  the  creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  and  the  commandments,  the  parties  are  next  brought  to 
the  bishop,  who  gives  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  he  hath 
vouchsafed  to  ‘  regenerate  them  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 
They  are  then  qualified  for  the  communion,  which  is  administered 
to^  them  as  Christians.  If  sick,  they  are  to  be  visited  by  the 
priest,  and  addressed  as  Christians.  The  ordinary  services  of  the 
C  hurch,  prepared  for  their  use,  all  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
of  their  being  Christians;  and  when  they  die,  they  are  in  perfect 
and  dreadful  consistency,  buried  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life.  There  is  not  (let  it  be  repeated 
that  it  may  not  be  forgotten),  in  tlie  whole  of  the  liturgy,  the 
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occasional  services,  the  catechism,  or  the  articles,  in  one  word,  in 
the  whole  of  the  Prayer-book,  a  single  sentence  which  can 
fiiirly  be  considered  as  teachinjr  any  other  rejrenenition  than  that 
which  is  by  baptism.*  The  horrible  consecpiences  may  be  sUited 
in  the  language  of  others. 

*  All  sponsors  are  believers;  all  the  baptized  are  regenerate  ;  all 
the  confirmed  forgiven  !  all  catechumens  elect ;  all  kings  religitms  ; 
all  the  dead  subjects  of  thankfulness  ;  to  the  total  oblivion  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  everlasting  distinction  between  the  saved  and  the  lost.  The 
consequence  glares  and  blazes  in  the  feelings  of  self-satisfaction  which 
our  poor  deluded  victims  enjoy,  as  supposing  all  their  sins  blotted  out, 
not  by  having  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
hut  as  obeying  the  demands  of  the  Church  ;  and  in  such  demands 
seeing  nothing  to  disturb  a  guilty  nor  to  sooth  a  penitent  mind :  I 
mean,  seeing  nothing  of  this  with  such  distinctness  as  would  be  the 
case  if  liturgical  language  were  as  clear,  cautionary,  and  guarded  as 
we  adopt  in  protecting  our  worldly  interests.* — Uilandy  p.  vii. 

‘  1  do  not  much  prize  our  Church  catechism.  It  begins  so  very  ill, 
calling  baptism  our  new-birth,  and  making  us  thereby  members  of 
Christ,  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Mr. 
Stillingfleet  should  have  spoken  more  fully  and  junntedly  about  this 
weighty  matter,  for  all  carnal  Churchmen  fancy  they  are  new-horn 
because  baptized,  and  (piote  the  catechism  as  a  proof  of  it ;  and  the 
carnal  clergy  preach  accordingly,  and  (piote  the  same  authority.  The 
acting  as  sponsors  is  now  become  a  mere  farce  and  a  gossiping  business, 
and  the  promising  for  infants  what  they  cannot  engage  for  themselves, 
may  suit  a  covenant  of  works,  but  not  a  covenant  of  grace.* 

— Berridge*s  W  orks^  j).  447. 


*  *  Barrow  enumerates  amongst  the  benefits  of  ha])tisin,  '  regeneration,  im¬ 
plying  onr  entrance  into  a  new  state  and  course  of  life  ;  bein^  endowed  with 
new  faculties  ...  in  short,  becoming  in  relation  and  disposition  of  mind,  the 
children  of  God.* — Barrow  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament)*. 

*  There  are  but  two  periods  of  absolute  cleansing  :  ba]>tism  and  the  day  of 
judgment.* 

‘  It  is,  indeed,  not  one  of  the  least  strange  phenomena  of  our  day,  that  a 
truth  (baptismal  regeneration)  should  be  by  newspapers  and  periodicals 
branded  in  members  of  the  Chureh  as  a  modem  heresy,  which  eighty  years 
past,  it  is  acknowledged,  was  held  by  almost  every  minister  of  the  Church  ; 
which  is  still  held,  probably,  at  all  events  by  all  her  tushops.* 

‘  I  know,  my  lord,  I  have  shnink  from  stating  fully  the  degree  of  evidence 
which  there  is,  that  baptismal  regeneration  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  lest  in  these  days  when  men  hold  so  laxly  by  their  Church,  they 
should  Kit  her  forsake  her  than  embrace  her  doctrine.  .  .  .  Others  nia}*  do  it, 
who  could  do  it  with  less  invidiousness.  Not  as  if  I  entertained  any  doubt, 
niy  lord,  that  we  speak  w’ith  our  Chureh  on  this  point,  and  that  every  syllable 
of  her  teaching  and  her  services  for  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  catechism 
goes  the  same  way,  and  that  her  articles  imply  tlie  same  ;  but  that  it  seems 
useless  and  injurious  for  us  to  j)ress  upon  them  that  their  Church  hohls  the 
doctrine  until  their  prejudices  against  it  shall  first  be,  as  those  of  many  are 
being  softened.*— Letter  to  the  Binhop  of  Oxfordypp.  Ik'l,  IIH,  120. 
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Tliere  are  other  parts  of  the  book  we  have  been  analysing 
which  are  open  to  severe  coiulemnation,  but  their  errors  are  so 
evident,  and  have  been  so  often  pointed  out,  that  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  barely  to  allude  to  them.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  cross  in  baptism ;  that  profane  and  ineffable  absurdity,  bap¬ 
tismal  sponsorship;  the  priestly  arrogance,  the  indelicacy  and 
nonsense  of  the  matrimonial  service;  and  the  questions  pr(»posed 
at  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  Let  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  chamber  of  affliction,  imagine  themselves  put¬ 
ting  these  queries  to  the  afflicted,  ‘  Dost  thou  believe  that  Jesus 
‘  Christ  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 
‘  Mary,*  &c.  WUiat  can  be  at  a  greater  remove  from  all  pro¬ 
priety  than  the  intrusion  of  mere  creeds  at  such  a  time  ?  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  the  impious  falsehood  wdiich  is  next  palmed  upon 
the  ‘victims.’  ‘By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  committed  to 
‘  me,  1  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 

‘  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.’ 

If  it  be  charged  upon  this  article,  that  it  is  marked  by  more 
sarcasm  and  severity  than  would  be  augured  from  its  coinnience- 
ment,  the  truth  of  the  charge  is  jidmitted.  Indignation  kindled 
as  we  proceeded  with  the  investigation,  and  discovered  the  wide 
contrast  between  the  lofty  pretensions  with  which  the  book  is 
protruded  upon  the  people,  and  its  real  character.  To  devout 
Fq>iscopalians  all  ridicule  directed  against  a  work  they  have  been 
tiiught  to  hold  most  sacred  may  be  offensive,  but  let  them  re¬ 
member  that  it  has  been  directed  against  what  has  been  proved 
to  be  ridiculous  in  a  book  ‘  spotted  and  wrinkled  with  sarcasm, 
‘  rt  sentment,  and  abuse,  and  assumption  of  its  ow  n  excellencies.'* 
Some  perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  deprecate  the  severity  with 
which  the  forms  of  prayer  and  divine  service  adopted  by  many 
sincere  Christians  have  been  treated.  To  such  we  have  no  ex¬ 
pressions  of  penitence  or  apology  to  offer.  Oh  !  for  the  pen  of 
Milton,  or  ls«iiah,  to  expose  and  denounce  in  words  of  fire  that 
awful  book,  by  which  myriads  of  ‘  deluded  victims  ’  are  blinded 
to  their  character  and  danger.  By  all  the  love  which  they  feel 
to  their  neighbors,  their  country,  their  kind ;  by  their  appreciation 
ot  the  soul’s  w’orth,  and  their  jealousy  for  God’s  honor,  w’c  im¬ 
plore  our  readers  to  do  w’hat  in  them  lies  towards  counteracting 
the  inff ucnce,  and  destroying  the  reputation,  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  injurious  book  which  the  English  language  contiiins. 


•  Kiland,  p.  vii. 
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Art.  II.  The  Chroniclei  of  Enguerrand  de  Monstrelrt,  Johnes*$ 
Translation,  A  New  fAlitiun,  with  Notes  and  Illnsiratioits.  The 
Imperial  Classics.  2  vols.  London  :  W.  Smith.  1IU9. 

WE  are  glad  to  announce  the  completion  of  this  republication 
in  the  same  style  of  elegance  and  cheapness  as  Mr.  Smith’s 
edition  of  Froissart’s  Chronicles,  which  we  introduced  to  our 
readers  in  November  last.  The  remarks  which  we  then  otfered 
on  the  class  of  writings  to  which  the  work  belongs  supersede 
the  necessity  of  further  comment  at  present.  Little  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Monstrelet;  but  the  few  incidents  which 
have  been  rescued  from  oblivion  serve  to  impress  us  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  benevolence,  highly 
esteemed  by  his  contemporaries,  and  honorably  discharged  the 
duties  of  some  important  public  offices  which  he  held.  He  w^as 
a  nobleman  of  Picardy,  born  about  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  successively  filled  some  public  offices  of  considerable 
trust.  His  death  occurred  in  July,  1458,  as  appears  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  record  of  the  Abbot  of  8t.  Aubert.  ‘  The  20th  day 
‘of  July,  in  the  year  1453,  that  honorable  and  noble  man  En- 
‘  guerrand  de  Monstrelet,  esquire,  governor  of  Cambray,  and 
‘  bailiff  of  Wallaincourt,  departed  this  life,  and  was  buried  at  the 
‘Cordeliers  of  Cambray,  according  to  his  desire.  He  was  carried 
‘  thither  on  a  bier  covered  with  a  mat,  clothed  in  the  frock  of  a 
‘  Cordelier  friar,  his  face  uncovered :  six  flambeaux  and  three 
‘  cliirons,  each  weighing  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  were  around 
‘  the  hier,  whereon  was  a  sheet  thrown  over  the  Cordelier  frock. 
‘  II fat  nez  de  has,  and  was  a  very  honorable  and  peaceable  man. 
‘  He  chronicled  the  wars  which  took  place  in  his  time  in  France, 
‘  Artois,  Picardy,  England,  Flanders,  and  those  of  the  Gantois 
‘against  their  lord  duke  Philip.  He  died  fifteen  or  sixteen  days 
‘  before  peace  w'as  concluded,  which  took  place  toward  the  end  of 
‘July,  in  the  year  1453.' 

He  appears  to  have  employed  himself  wdth  considerable  dili¬ 
gence  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  public  life  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  materials  for  his  history,  and  has  been  careful  to  verily  his 
statements  as  far  as  was  possible  by  the  public  records  of  his 
times.  His  history  commences  with  the  year  1400,  when  that 
of  Froissart  closed,  and  w’as  continued  to  w’ithin  a  few  years  of  his 
death.  A  third  book  was  subsequently  added,  and  luis  been 
printed  under  the  name  of  ^lonstrelet,  but  is  evidently  the  w’ork 
of  a  dift’erent  hand.  We  cannot  better  exhibit  the  scope  and 
character  of  his  history  than  in  the  following  critique  of  M. 
Dacier,  in  the  ‘  Memoires  de  I' Academic  de  Holies  Lettres.' 

‘His  work  is  called  Chronicles;  but  we  must  not,  however, 
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‘  consider  this  title  in  the  sense  commonly  attached  to  it,  which 
‘  merely  conveys  the  idea  of  simj)le  annals.  The  Chronicles  of 
‘  Monstrelet  are  real  history,  wherein,  notwithstiindinjr  its  im- 
‘  perfections  and  omissions,  are  found  all  the  characteristics  of 
‘  historical  writing.  He  traces  events  to  their  source,  develops 
‘the  causes,  and  traces  them  with  the  minutest  details;  and  what 
‘  renders  these  chronicles  infinitely  precious  is,  his  never-failing 
‘  attention  to  report  all  edicts,  declarations,  summonses,  letters, 
‘  negociations,  treaties,  &c.,  as  justificatory  proofs  of  the  truth  of 
‘  the  facts  he  relates. 

‘  After  the  example  of  Froissart,  he  does  not  confine  himself  to 
‘  events  that  passed  in  France  :  he  embraces,  with  almost  etjual 
‘  detail,  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  which  happened 
‘  during  his  time  in  Flanders,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
‘  He  relates,  but  more  succinctly,  whatsoever  he  had  been  in- 
‘  formed  of  as  having  passed  in  Germany,  Italy,  llunj^ary, 
‘  Poland :  in  short,  in  the  dift’erent  Eiiropetin  states.  Some 
‘  events,  ])articularly  the  war  of  the  Saracens  a;>fainst  the  kint(  of 
‘  Cyprus,  are  treated  at  jj^reater  length  than  could  have  been  ex- 
‘  pected  in  a  general  history. 

‘  Although  it  appears  that  the  principal  object  of  Monstrelet  in 
‘  writing  this  history,  was  to  preserve  the  memory  of  those  wars 
‘  which  in  his  time  desolated  France  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
*  to  bring  into  public  notice  such  personages  as  distinguished 
‘  themselves  by  actions  of  valor  in  battles,  assaults,  skirmishes, 
‘  duels,  and  tourmnnents,  and  to  show  to  posterity  that  his  age  had 
‘produced  as  many  heroes  as  any  of  the  preceding  ones, — he  does 
‘  not  fail  to  give  an  (recount  of  such  great  political  or  ecclesiastical 
‘  events  as  took  place  during  the  period  of  which  he  seemed  only 
‘  inclined  to  write  the  military  history.  He  relates  many  important 
‘  details  respecting  the  councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  of  Basil,  of 
‘  which  the  authors  who  have  written  the  history  of  these  councils 
‘  ought  to  have  availed  themselves,  to  compare  them  with  the  other 
‘  materials  of  which  they  made  use. 

‘  An  infinite  number  of  traits  throughout  his  work  proves  the 
‘  fidelity  of  his  narration.  He  marks  the  diflference  between  facts 
‘  ot  which  he  is  perfectly  sure  and  those  of  which  he  is  doubttul: 
‘  it  he  cannot  produce  his  proof,  he  says  so,  and  does  not  advance 
‘  more.  When  he  thinks  that  he  has  omitted  some  details  which 
‘he  ought  to  have  known,  he  frankly  ow’irs  that  he  has  forgotten 
‘them,  tor  instance,  w’hen  speaking  of  the  conversation  between 
‘the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Pucelle  d’Orleans,  at  which 
‘  he  was  present,  he  recollects  that  some  circumstances  have 
‘escaped  Ins  memory,  and  avows  that  he  does  not  remember 
‘  them. 

‘  If  the  numerous  imperfections  of  Monstrelet  are  not  made 
‘  amends  tor,  as  1  have  said,  by  the  beauty  of  his  style,  we  must 
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‘allow  that  they  are  compensated  by  advantages  of  another  kind. 

*  His  narration  is  diffuse,  but  clear, — and  Ids  style  heavy,  but 
‘  always  equal.  He  rarely  offers  any  reflections, — and  they  are 
‘  always  short  and  judicious.  The  temper  of  his  mind  is  particu- 
‘  larlv  manifested  by  the  circumstance  that  we  do  not  find  in  his 
‘  work  any  ridiculous  stories  of  sorcery,  maj^ic,  astrolojj^y,  or  any 
‘  of  those  absurd  prodigies  which  disgrace  the  greater  part  of  the 
‘  historians  of  his  time.  The  goodness  of  his  heart  also  displays 
‘  itself  in  the  traits  of  sensibility  which  he  discovers  in  Ids  recitals 
‘  of  battles,  seiges,  and  of  towns  won  by  storm :  lie  seems  tlien  to 
‘  rise  superior  to  himself, — and  his  style  acquires  strength  and 
‘warmth.  When  lie  relates  the  preparations  for,  and  the  com- 
‘  inencement  of,  a  war,  his  first  sentiment  is  to  deplore  the  evils 
‘  by  which  he  foresees  that  the  poorer  ranks  will  soon  be  over- 
‘  whelmed.  Whilst  he  paints  the  despair  of  the  wretched  inha- 
‘  hitants  of  the  country,  pillaged  and  massiicred  by  both  sides,  w’c 
‘  perceive  that  he  is  really  affected  by  his  subject,  and  writes 
‘  from  his  feelings.  The  writer  of  the  cordelier  register  and  the 
‘abbot  of  St.  Aubert  have  not,  therefore,  said  too  much,  when 
‘they  called  him  ‘a  very  honest  and  peaceable  man.*  It  appears, 
‘  in  fact,  that  benevolence  was  the  marked  feature  of  his  character, 
‘  to  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  add,  the  love  of  truth.’ 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of 
Monstrelet’s  style,  from  which  they  will  learn  the  nature  and 
value  of  his  history  far  more  correctly  than  from  any  description 
we  can  furnish.  At  the  period  when  Monstrelet’s  history  com- 
meiffes,  the  French  nobility  were  divided  between  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  the  king,  and  John  the 
Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  following  passage  gives 
an  account  of  the  assassination  of  the  former  by  the  emissaries  of 
the  latter  nobleman ;  and  but  too  faithfully  pourtrays  the  brutal 
ferocity  and  recklessness  of  human  life  which  characterised  the 

Period. 

* 

‘  This  year  there  happened  the  mOvSt  melancholy  event  in  the  town 
of  Paris  that  had  ever  befallen  the  Christian  kingdom  of  France  hy 
the  death  of  a  single  man.  It  occasioned  the  utmost  grief  to  the  king 
and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  and 
was  the  cause  of  most  disastrous  quarrels  between  them,  which  lasted 
a  very  long  time,  insomuch  that  the  kingdom  was  nearly  ruined  and 
overturned,  as  will  more  plainly  he  shown  in  the  continuation  of  this 
history.  This  event  was  nothing  less  than  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  only  brother  to  Charles  the  well-beloved,  king  of  France. 

‘  The  duke  was,  on  a  Wednesday,  the  feast  day  of  pope  St.  Clement, 
assassinated  in  Paris,  about  seven  o’chick  in  the  evening,  on  his  return 
from  dinner.  This  murder  was  committed  by  about  eighteen  men, 
who  had  lodged  at  an  hotel  having  for  sign  the  image  of  our  Lady, 
near  the  Porte  Barbette,  and  who,  it  was  afterw'urd  discovered,  hud 
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for  several  days  intended  this  assassination.  On  the  Wednesday  W- 
fore  mentioned,  they  sent  one  named  Seas  de  Courteheuze,  valet-de- 
chambre  to  the  king,  and  one  of  their  accomplices,  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  gone  to  visit  the  (jueeii  of  France  at  an  hotel  which 
she  had  lately  purchased  from  Montagu,  grand  master  of  the  king’s 
household,  situated  very  near  the  Porte  Barbette.  She  had  lain  in 
there  of  a  child,  which  had  died  shortly  after  its  birth,  and  had  nut 
then  accomplished  the  days  of  her  purification. 

‘Seas,  on  seeing  the  duke,  said,  by  way  of  deceiving  him,  ‘  My  lord, 
the  king  sends  for  you,  and  you  must  instantly  hasten  to  him,  for  he 
has  business  of  great  importance  to  you  and  him,  which  he  must  com¬ 
municate  to  you.'  The  duke,  on  hearing  this  message,  was  eager  to 
obey  the  king's  orders,  although  the  monarch  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  immediately  mounted  his  mule,  attended  by  two  escpiires 
on  one  horse,  and  four  or  five  valets  on  foot,  who  followed  behind 
l»earing  torches  ;  but  his  other  attendants  made  no  haste  to  follow  him. 
He  had  made  this  visit  in  a  private  manner,  notwithstanding  at  this 
time  he  had  within  the  city  of  Paris  six  hundred  knights  and  esquires 
of  his  retinue,  and  at  his  expense.  On  his  arrival  at  the  l^orte  Bar¬ 
bette,  the  eighteen  men,  all  well  and  secretly  armed,  were  wailing  for 
him,  and  were  lying  in  ambush,  under  shelter  of  a  pent-house,  'i’he 
night  was  pretty  dark  ;  and  as  they  sallied  emt  against  Iiim,  one  cried 
out,  ‘  Put  him  to  death  !’  and  gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  wrist  w  ith 
his  battle-axe  as  severed  it  from  his  arm.  The  duke,  astonished  at 
this  attack,  cried  out,  *  I  am  the  duke  of  Orleans!’  when  the  assas¬ 
sins,  continuing  their  blows,  answered,  ‘  You  are  the  person  we  w  ere 
liMiking  for.*  So  many  rushed  on  him  that  he  was  struck  off'  his  mule, 
and  his  skull  was  split  that  his  brains  w'ere  dashed  <m  the  pavement. 
They  turned  liim  over  and  over,  and  massacred  him  that  he  was  very 
soon  completely  dead.  A  young  esquire,  a  German  by  birth,  w  ho  had 
l>een  his  page,  was  murdered  w  ith  him  :  seeing  his  master  struck  to 
the  ground,  he  threw'  himself  on  his  body  to  protect  him,  but  in  vain, 
and  he  suffered  for  his  generous  courage.  The  horse  w  hich  carried  the 
two  esquires  that  preceded  the  duke,  seeing  so  many  armed  men 
advance,  began  to  snort,  and  w’hen  he  had  passed  them  set  out  on  a 
gallop,  so  that  it  W’iis  some  time  before  he  could  be  checked. 

‘  W  hen  the  esquires  had  stopped  their  horse,  they  saw'  their  lord’s 
mule  following  them  full  gallop  :  having  caught  him,  they  fancied  the 
duke  must  have  fallen,  and  were  bringing  it  back  by  the  bridle ;  but 
on  their  arrival  w'here  their  lord  lay,  they  were  menaced  by  the  assiis- 
sins,  that  if  they  did  not  instantly  depart  thev  should  share  his  fate. 
Seidng  their  lord  had  been  thus  basely  murdered,  they  hastened  to  the 
hotel  of  the  queen,  crying  out,  ‘  Murder  !*  Those  who  had  killed  the 
duke,  in  their  turn  bawled  out,  ‘Fire!*  and  they  had  arranged  their 
plan,  that  while  some  w’ere  assassinating  the  duke,  others  were  to  set 
tire  to  their  hulgings.  Some  mounted  on  horseback,  and  the  rest  on 
foot,  made  off  as  fast  as  they  could,  throwing  behind  them  broken 
glass  and  sharp  points  of  iron  to  prevent  their  being  ])ursued.  Heport 
said,  that  many  of  them  went  the  back  way  to  the  hotel  d’Artois  to 
their  master  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  w’ho  had  commanded  them  to  do 
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this  deed,  as  lie  afterward  publicly  confessed,  to  inform  him  of  the 
success  of  their  murder,  when  instantly  afterward  they  withdrew  to 
places  of  safety. 

‘  The  chief  of  these  assassins,  and  the  conductor  of  the  business,  w’as 
(uie  called  Hollet  d’Auctonville,  a  Norman,  whom  the  duke  of  Orleans 
had,  a  little  before,  deprived  of  his  office  of  commissioner  of  taxes, 
which  the  kinjjj  had  given  to  him,  at  the  recpiest  of  the  late  duke  of 
Burgundy.  From  that  time  the  said  Rollet  had  been  considering  how 
he  could  revenge  himself  on  the  duke  of  Orleans.  His  other  accom¬ 
plices  were  William  Courteheuze  and  Seas  Courteheuze,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  from  the  county  of  Guines,  John  de  la  Alotte  and  others,  to  the 
amount  of  eighteen.  Within  half  an  hour,  the  household  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  hearing  of  this  horrid  murder,  made  loud  complaints ;  and 
with  great  crow’ds  of  nobles  and  others,  hastened  to  the  fatal  spot, 
where  they  found  him  lying  dead  in  the  street.  His  knights  and 
esijuires,  and  in  general  all  his  dependants,  made  grievous  lamenta¬ 
tions,  seeing  him  thus  wounded  and  disfigured. 

‘  With  many  groans,  they  raised  the  body  and  carried  it  to  the  hotel 
of  the  lord  de  Rieux,  marshal  of  France,  wdiich  was  hard  by  ;  and 
shortly  afterward  the  body  was  covered  w'ith  a  white  ])all,  and  c(»n- 
veyed  most  honorably  to  the  church  of  the  (jiiillemins,  w’here  it  lay,  as 
being  the  nearest  church  to  where  the  murder  had  been  committed. 
Smm  afterw'ard,  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  many  other  princes,  knights, 
and  esquires,  having  heard  of  this  foul  murder  of  the  only  hmther  of 
the  king  of  France,  came  with  many  tears  to  visit  the  body.  It  was 
))ut  into  a  leaden  cofiin,  and  the  monks  of  the  church,  w'ith  all  the  late 
duke's  household,  w’atched  it  all  night,  saying  prayers,  and  singing 
psalms  over  it.  On  the  morrow,  his  servants  found  the  hand  which 
had  been  cut  off,  and  collected  much  of  the  brains  that  had  Inien  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  street,  all  of  which  were  inclosed  in  a  leaden  case  and 
placed  by  the  c(»ffin. 

‘  The  w  hole  of  the  princes  who  w’ere  in  Paris,  except  the  king  and 
his  children,  namely,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy, 
and  BoiirlM)!!,  the  marquis  du  Pont,  the  counts  de  Nevers,  de  Cler¬ 
mont,  de  Vendome,  de  St.  Pol,de  Dammartin,  the  constable  of  France, 
and  several  others,  having  assembled,  with  a  large  body  of  the  clergy 
and  nobles,  and  a  multitude  of  the  citizens  of  Paris,  w'ent  in  a  body  to 
the  church  of  the  Guillemins.  Then  the  principal  officers  of  the  late 
duke's  household  took  the  body  and  bore  it  out  of  the  church,  w'ith  a 
great  number  of  lighted  torches  carried  by  the  esquires  of  the  defunct. 
On  each  side  of  the  body  were,  in  due  order,  uttering  gr(»an8  and  shed¬ 
ding  tears,  the  king  of  Sicily,  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Burgundy,  and 
Bourlnm,  each  holding  a  corner  of  the  pall.  After  the  body  followed 
the  other  princes,  the  clergy  and  barons,  according  to  their  rank,  re- 
ctmimendiiig  his  soul  to  his  Creator,  and  thus  they  proceeded  with  it 
to  the  church  of  the  Celestins.  When  a  most  solemn  service  had  been 
performed,  the  body  w'as  interred  in  a  Wautiful  chapel  he  himself  had 
founded  and  built.  After  the  service,  all  the  princes,  and  others  who 
had  attended  it,  returned  to  their  homes.’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  5.‘1 — 

It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  at 
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the  beginninpf  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  whole  of  Christen¬ 
dom  was  distracted  by  the  rival  claims  of  Benedict  the  Thirteenth 
and  (ire^ory  the  Twelfth,  who  contended  for  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  with  the  j^reatest  acrimony  and  fierceness.  Monstrelet 
furnishes  some  valuable  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
which  was  held  at  Pisa  in  1409,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
.  this  disgraceful  schism.  There  were  present  at  the  last  meeting 
of  this  council,  he  informs  us, 

‘  Of  cardinals,  bishops,  archbishops,  and  abbots,  wearing  mitres,  one 
hundred  and  forty,  without  counting  the  iion-mitred  meml)ers.  There 
were  also  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  France,  England,  Jerusalem, 
Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  Poland  ;  from  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  Austria, 
Ste])hen  of  Bavaria,  William  of  Bavaria;  from  the  counts  of  C'leves 
and  of  Brandac  ;  from  the  marquis  of  Brandenhourg  and  de  Moraine ; 
from  the  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Saltzhourg,  and  from 
the  bishop  of  Maestricht  ;  from  the  grand  master  of  the  4'eutonic 
order ;  from  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  fnmi  many  princes  in 
Italy.  Numbers  of  doctors  in  divinity,  and  in  the  canon  and  civil  law, 
were  present,  as  well  from  France  as  from  other  countries,  and  very 
many  procurators  fnnn  divers  ])arts  of  the  wt>rld,  who,  by  the  grace  of 
(lod,  have  held  instructive  and  charitable  conversations  together  from 
the  commencement  of  the  council  until  this  moment.’ — lb.  p.  140. 

T1ie  following  accounts  of  the  decisions  of  this  council  wus 
transmitted  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  University  of  Paris  to  that 
learned  body. 

‘  Beverend  fathers,  lords,  and  masters,  after  otferingyou  our  humble 
recommendation,  may  it  please  you  to  know,  that  we  write  to  iiitorm 
you  of  the  conclusions  entered  int(»  by  the  council-general,  which  has 
held  thirteen  sittings.  The  tw'o  rival  popes,  having  for  some  time 
1k*imi  waited  for  in  vain,  notwithstanding  the  summons  sent  them,  have 
iK’en  declared  contumacious  in  respect  to  schism  and  the  faith.  Many 
decrees  were  passed  against  them  for  their  contumacy,  and  commis¬ 
sioners  were  appointed  to  examine  witnesses  against  them. 

*  Item,  the  council-general  approved  of  the  union  of  tlie  colleges  of 
cardinals,  the  citations  served  on  the  contending  popes,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  council,  as  being  perfectly  convenient  and  secure. 
The  council  declared,  that  it  w’as  supreme  on  earth  to  take  cognizance 
and  judge  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  contenders  for  the  papacy. 
It  was  also  declared  by  the  council,  that  it  had  been  lawful  for  any  one 
to  quit  his  olH'dience  to  either  of  the  popes,  from  the  moment  they  had 
promised  to  abdicate  the  papacy  ;  and  that  all  suits  and  processes,  car¬ 
ried  on  against  such  as  had  quitted  their  obedience  to  either,  were 
annulled  and  of  no  weight.  Public  charges  were  then  made  against 
them,  and  an  interlocutory  sentence  passed  on  the  notorious  sins  of  the 
two  conqH'titors.  This  day,  doctor  Peter  Paoul  declared,  in  bdj 
council,  your  opinions,  and  took  for  his  text,  ‘  Congregabuntur  liild 
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Jiulff*  et  filii  Israel  et  facient  sibimet  caput  unum/  That  is  to  say,  Those 
who  are  come  to  this  council,  and  such  as  shall  hereafter  come,  will  choose 
from  amonp  themselves  a  head  to  the  church.  A  little  l)efore  this, 
doctor  Dominic  le  Petit  had  made  a  solemn  harangue  before  all  the 
cardinals,  takinj;  for  his  text,  ‘  Principes  populorum  conj;rej;ati  sunt 
cum  Deo  Abraham.*  The  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  holy  church 
are  styled  princes  of  the  people.  On  this  day  also,  the  theologians,  to 
the  number  of  six  score  and  three,  delivered  their  opinions,  and  eighty 
of  them  are  your  friends  and  supporters. 

*  Item,  this  day  it  has  been  ordered  that  the  two  rival  popes  be 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  doors  of  the  church  on  Wednesday  the  5th 
of  July,  to  hear  their  definitive  sentence.  Gregory  has  sent  a  bull  to 
the  Knglish  to  entreat  they  would  be  of  his  party,  with  Robert  king 
of  the  Romans,  to  change  the  place  of  holding  the  council,  and  that 
they  would  please  to  be  of  his  council ;  but  he  labors  in  vain,  for  the 
Knglish,  Germans,  Bohemians,  Polanders,  French,  those  from  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Italy,  are  all  unanimous,  excepting  Robert,  wdiose  am¬ 
bassadors  have  gone  away.  Few  prelates  have  come  to  this  council 
from  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  King  Ladislaus  wrote  that  he  intended 
l>eing  here  in  person,  but  he  is  fully  occupied  in  his  war  against  the 
infidels. 

‘  Pietro  3Iastin,  called  della  Luna,  has  issued  a  most  thundering 
hull,  in  which  he  admonishes  the  cardinals  to  return  to  their  duty 
towards  him  ;  and  should  they  refuse,  he  prohibits  them  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  another  election,  menacing  them,  in  case  of  disobedience, 
with  excommunication  and  other  penalties  against  them  and  their  sup¬ 
porters.  Reverend  fathers,  and  redoubted  masters,  we  have  n(»thing 
more  for  the  present  to  write  to  you,  except  that  all  nations  seem 
inclined  to  a  reformation  in  the  clHirch,  which  the  new  poj)e,  whom  it 
shall  please  God  to  elect,  will  be  forced  to  comj>ly  with.  Should  you 
have  any  orders  to  send  us,  we  are  ready  to  obey  them  to  the  utmost 
(►f  our  power.  Beseeching  you  humbly  to  keep  all  our  concerns  in 
your  consideration,  may  the  Sovereign  Lord  have  you  under  his 
guard.*— Ib.  pp.  141,  142. 

In  our  notice  of  Froissart  we  extracted  that  writer’s  account  of 
the  battle  of  Cressy.  The  following  is  Monstrelet’s  description 
of  the  equally  signal  triumph  of  the  English  under  Henry  the 
Fifth,  on  the  plains  of  Agincourt.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  histo¬ 
rian,  although  a  Frenchman,  fully  admits  the  great  superiority  of 
Ins  countrymen  in  numbers,  and  affords  a  graphic  description  of 
the  daring  hardihood  with  which  the  wearied  English  advanced  to 
the  unequal  conflict.  After  describing  the  position  of  the  French 
forces,  Monstrelet  thus  proceeds. 

^  ‘  When  these  battalions  were  all  drawn  up,  it  was  a  grand  sight  to 
view  ;  and  they  were,  on  a  hasty  survey,  estimated  to  lx*  more  than 
six  times  the  number  of  the  English.  After  they  had  l)een  thus 
arranged,  they  seated  themselv'es  by  companies  as  near  to  their  own 
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banners  as  they  could,  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  enemy ;  and  while 
they  refreshed  themselves  with  food,  they  made  up  all  differences  that 
might  l)efore  have  existed  between  any  of  them.  In  this  state  they 
remained  until  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  no  way 
doubting,  from  their  numbers,  but  the  English  must  fall  an  eiusy  prev 
to  them.  Some,  however,  of  the  wisest  of  them  had  their  fears,  and 
dreaded  the  event  of  an  o|)en  battle. 

‘  The  English  on  that  morning,  perceiving  that  the  French  made  no 
advances  to  attack  them,  refreshed  themselves  with  meat  and  drink. 
After  calling  on  the  Divine  aid  against  the  French,  who  seemed  to 
despise  them,  they  dislodged  from  IMaisuncelles,  and  sent  some. of  their 
light  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  town  of  Azincourt,  where,  not  finding 
any  men-at-arms,  in  order  to  alarm  the  French  they  set  fire  to  a  barn 
and  house  ladonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  George  at  Hesdin.  0:i  tlie 
other  hand  the  king  of  England  despatched  about  two  hundred  archers 
to  the  rear  of  his  army,  w’ith  (»rders  to  enter  the  village  of  Tramecourt 
secretly,  and  to  post  themselves  in  a  field  near  the  van  of  the  French, 
there  to  remain  quiet  until  it  should  be  proper  time  for  them  to  use 
their  bows.  The  rest  of  the  English  remained  with  king  Henry,  and 
w’ere  shortly  after  draw’ii  up  in  battle  array  by  Sir  Thomas  Krpingham, 
a  knight  grown  grey  w'ith  age  and  honor,  wdio  placed  the  archers  in 
front,  and  the  men-at-arms  behind  them.  He  then  formed  tw'o  wings 
of  men-at-arms  and  archers,  and  posted  the  horses  with  the  baggage  in 
the  rear.  Each  archer  planted  before  himself  a  stake  sharpened  at  both 
ends. 

‘  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  exhorted  them  all  most 
earnestly  to  defend  their  lives,  and  tims  saying  he  rode  ahnig  their 
ranks  attended  by  two  persons.  W  hen  all  was  done  to  liis  satisfac¬ 
tion,  he  Hung  into  the  air  a  truncheon  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
crying  out,  ‘  Nestrocque  !’  and  then  dismounted,  as  the  king  and  the 
otliers  had  done.  W  hen  the  English  saw’  Sir  Thomas  throw  up  his 
truncheon,  the  set  up  a  loud  shout,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of 
the  Frencli.  The  English  seeing  the  enemy  not  inclined  to  advance, 
marched  toward  them  in  handsome  array,  and  with  repeated  huzzas, 
(Kvasionally  stopping  to  recover  their  breath.  The  archers,  who  were 
hidden  in  the  field,  re-echoed  these  shoutings,  at  the  same  time  dis¬ 
charging  their  bows,  while  the  English  army  kept  advancing  upon  the 
French. 

‘  Their  archers,  amounting  to  at  least  thirttH?n  thousand,  let  off  a 
shower  of  arrow’s  with  all  their  might,  and  as  high  as  possilile,  so  as 
not  to  lose  their  effect :  they  w’ere,  for  the  most  part,  without  any 
armour,  and  in  jackets,  with  their  hose  hH>se,  and  hatchets  or  sw’ords 
hanging  to  their  girdles  ;  some  indeed  w'ere  Imre-footed  and  w’itliout 
hats.  The  princes  w  ith  the  king  of  England  were  tlie  duke  <>f  York, 
his  uncle,  the  earls  of  Dorset,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  the  earl  marshal,  the 
earl  of  Kent,  the  lords  Cambre,  Ileaumont,  Willoughby,  Sir  John  de 
Cornew  all,  and  many  c»ther  ]M>w’erful  barons  of  England. 

‘  When  the  French  observed  the  English  thus  advance,  they  drew’ 
up  each  under  liis  banner,  w  ith  his  helmet  on  his  head  ;  they  were,  at 
the  same  time,  admonished  by  the  constable,  and  others  of  the  princes, 
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to  confess  their  sins  with  sincere  contrition  and  to  tiji;ht  boldly  agiiinst 
the  enemy.  The  Enj^lish  loudly  sounded  their  trum]>ets  as  they 
approached,  and  the  French  sttniped  to  prevent  the  arrows  hittinj;  them 
on  the  vizors  of  their  helmets  ;  thus  the  distance  was  now  hut  small 
between  the  two  armies,  although  the  French  had  retired  some  paces. 
Before,  however,  the  general  attack  commenced,  numbers  of  the  French 
were  slain  and  severely  wounded  by  the  English  bowmen.  At  length 
the  English  gained  on  them  so  much,  and  were  so  close,  that  excepting 
the  front  line,  and  such  as  had  shortened  their  lances,  the  enemy  could 
not  raise  their  hands  against  them.  The  division  under  Sir  Clugnet 
de  Brabant,  of  eight  hundred  men-at-arms,  who  were  intendiHl  to 
break  through  the  English  archers,  were  reduced  to  seven  score,  who 
vainly  attempted  it.  True  it  is,  that  Sir  William  de  Saveuses,  who 
had  been  also  ordered  on  this  service,  quitted  his  tr<H>p,  thinking  they 
would  follow  him,  to  attack  the  English,  but  he  was  sh<»t  dead  from 
off  his  horse.  The  others  had  their  horses  so  severely  handled  by  the 
archers,  that,  smarting  from  pain,  they  galloped  on  the  van  division  and 
threw  it  into  the  utmost  confusion,  breaking  the  line  in  many  places. 
The  horses  w'ere  become  unmanageable,  so  that  horses  and  riders  were 
tumbling  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole  army  w'as  thrown  into  disor- 
der,  and  forced  back  on  some  lands  that  had  been  just  sown  with  corn. 
Others,  from  fear  of  death,  fled  ;  and  this  caused  so  universal  a  panic 
in  the  army  that  great  ])art  followed  the  example. 

‘  The  English  t(H)k  instant  advantage  of  the  disorder  in  the  van 
division,  and,  throwing  down  their  bow's,  fought  lustily  with  swords, 
hatchets,  mallets,  and  bill-hooks,  slaying  all  before  tliem.  Thus  they 
came  to  the  second  battalion  that  had  been  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
first ;  and  the  archers  followed  close  king  Henry  and  his  men-at-arms. 
Duke  Anthony  of  Brabant,  who  had  just  arrived  in  oln'dience  to  the 
siiininons  of  the  king  of  France,  threw  himself  with  a  small  company 
(for,  to  make  greater  haste,  he  had  pushed  forward,  leaving  the  main 
body  of  his  men  behind)  bet\veen  the  wreck  of  the  van  and  the  second 
division ;  but  he  was  instantly  killed  by  the  English,  who  kept  ad¬ 
vancing  and  slaying,  without  niercy,  all  that  opposed  them,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  main  battalion  as  they  had  done  the  first.  They  were, 
from  time  to  time,  relieved  by  their  varlets,  who  carried  oflT  the  prison¬ 
ers  ;  for  the  English  were  so  intent  on  victory,  that  they  never 
attended  to  making  prisoners,  nor  pursuing  such  as  fled.  The  wliole 
rear  division  l>eing  on  horseback,  witnessing  the  defeat  of  the  two  others, 
began  to  fly,  excepting  some  of  its  principal  chiefs. 

‘  During  the  heat  of  the  combat,  when  the  English  had  gained  the 
u])per  hand  and  made  several  prisoners,  news  was  brought  to  king 
Ilenry  that  the  French  were  attacking  his  rear,  and  had  already  cap¬ 
tured  the  greater  part  of  his  baggage  and  sumpter-horses.  1  his  was 
indeed  true,  for  Hobinet  de  Bournouville,  Hifllart  de  Clamasse,  \  sam- 
hart  d’Azincourt,  and  some  other  men  at  arms,  with  alnmt  six  hundred 
peasants,  had  fallen  upon  and  taken  great  part  of  the  king’s  baggiige 
iind  a  numlHT  of  horses,  while  the  guard  was  occupied  in  the  battle. 
This  distressed  the  king  very  much,  for  he  saw  that  thc»ugh  the  hreiicli 
ftrmy  liad  been  routed  they  were  collecting  on  different  parts  of  the 
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plain  in  large  bodies,  and  he  was  afraid  they  would  renew  the  battle. 
He  therefore  caused  instant  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  that  every  one  should  put  his  prisoners  to  death,  to  prevent 
them  from  aiding  the  enemy,  should  the  combat  be  renewed.  Tins 
caused  an  instantaneous  and  general  massacre  of  the  French  prisoners, 
occasioned  by  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Robinet  de  Bournouville, 
Ysambart  d’Azincourt,  and  the  others,  who  were  afterwards  punished 
for  it,  and  imprisoned  a  very  long  time  by  duke  John  of  Burgundy, 
notwithstanding  they  had  made  a  present  to  the  count  de  Charolois  of 
a  most  precious  sword,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  that  had  belonged 
to  the  king  of  England.  They  had  taken  this  sword,  with  other  rich 
jewels,  fnmi  king  Henry’s  baggage, — and  had  made  this  present,  that, 
in  case  they  should  at  any  time  be  called  to  an  account  for  what  they 
liad  done,  the  count  might  stand  their  friend. 

‘  'I'he  count  de  IVIarle,  the  count  de  Fauquemberg,  the  lords  de 
Louvroy  and  du  Chin,  had  with  some  difficulty  retained  about  six 
hundred  men-at-arms,  with  whom  .they  made  a  gallant  charge  on  the 
English  ;  but  it  availed  nothing,  fc»r  they  were  all  killed  or  made  j)ri- 
soners.  There  were  other  small  biulies  of  French  on  different  parts  of 
the  plain  ;  but  they  were  soon  routed,  slain,  or  taken.  The  conclusion 
was  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  who  cndy 
hwit  alamt  sixteen  hundred  men  of  all  ranks ;  among  the  slain  was  the 
duke  of  York,  uncle  to  the  king.  On  the  eve  of  this  battle,  and  the 
following  morning,  before  it  began,  there  were  upwards  of  five  hundred 
knights  made  by  the  French. 

‘  When  the  king  of  England  found  himself  master  of  the  field  of 
battle,  and  that  the  French,  excepting  such  as  had  been  killed  or 
taken,  were  flying  in  all  directions,  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  plain, 
attended  by  his  ])rinces  ;  and  while  his  men  were  employed  in  strip¬ 
ping  the  dead,  he  called  to  him  the  French  herald,  Monljoye,  king-at- 
arms,  and  with  him  many  other  French  and  English  heralds,  and  said 
to  them,  ‘  It  is  not  we  who  have  made  this  great  slaughter,  but  the 
<mini|H)tent  God,  and,  as  we  Indieve,  for  a  punishment  of  the  sins  of  the 
French.*  He  then  asked  Montjoye,  to  whom  the  victory  belonged  ; 
to  him,  or  to  the  king  of  France?  IMontjoye  replied,  that  the  victory 
wrs  his,  and  could  not  be  claimed  by  the  king  of  France.  The  king  then 
asked  the  name  of  the  castle  he  saw  near  him  ;  he  was  told,  it  was 
called  Azincourt.  *  Well  then,*  added  he,  ‘  since  all  battles  should 
bear  the  names  of  the  fortress  nearest  to  the  spot  where  they  were 
fought,  this  buttle  shall,  from  henceforth,  bear  the  ever- durable  name  of 
Azinctuirt.*  * — Ib.  pp.  340 — 343. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory,  followed  up  by  the  daring 
heroism  of  the  English  monarch,  was  the  complete  humiliation  of 
the  French  king.  The  power  of  the  empire  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Henry,  whose  regal  pomp  is  thus  mournfully  contrasted 
by  Monstrelet  with  the  humble  and  deserted  fortunes  of  his  own 
sovereign. 

‘  On  the  21st  day  of  May  in  this  year  1422,  Catharine  queen  of 
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England,  who  had  been  some  time  recovered  of  her  lylng.in  of  her 
first-born  child  Henry,  arrived  at  Harfieur  in  grand  state,  attended  by 
ladies  without  number,  and  escorted  by  a  large  fleet  filled  with  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
brother  to  the  king.  On  landing,  she  went  to  Rouen,  and  thence  to 
the  castle  of  \’^incennes,  to  meet  the  king.  Queen  Catherine  travelled 
in  royal  state,  alway  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
men-at-arms. 

*  King  Henry  departed  from  Meaux  with  his  princes  to  mt»et  her, 
and  she  was  received  by  them  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  from  heaven. 
Great  rejoicings  were  made  by  the  king  and  (jueen  of  France  for  the 
happy  arrival  of  their  son-iu-lawand  their  daughter;  and  on  the  30th  day 
of  May,  Whitsun-eve,  the  kings  of  France  and  <»f  England,  accompa- 
nied  by  their  queens,  left  Vincennes,  and  entered  Paris  with  much 
]K>mp.  The  king  and  queen  of  France  were  lodged  at  the  hotel  of  St. 
Pol,  and  the  king  of  England  and  his  company  at  the  Louvre.  In 
each  of  these  places,  the  two  kings  s(demuly  celebrated  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  which  fell  on  the  day  after  their  arrival. 

'  On  this  day,  the  king  and  queen  of  England  were  seated  at  table 
gorgeously  apparelled,  having  crowns  on  their  heads.  The  English 
princes,  dukes,  knights,  and  prelates,  were  ])artakers  of  the  feast,  each 
seated  according  to  his  rank,  and  the  tables  were  covered  with  the 
rarest  viands  and  choicest  wines.  The  king  and  queen  this  day  held  a 
grand  court,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  English  at  Paris  ;  and  the 
Parisians  went  to  the  castle  of  the  Louvre  to  see  the  king  and 
queen  at  table  crowned  with  their  most  j)recious  diadems  ;  but  as  no 
meat  or  drink  was  offered  to  the  populace  by  the  attendants,  they  went 
away  much  discontented  ;  for  in  former  times,  when  the  kings  of 
France  kej>t  open  court,  meat  and  drink  was  distributed  abundantly  to 
all  comers  by  the  king’s  servants. 

‘  King  Charles  had  indeed  l)een  as  liberal  and  courteous  as  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  but  he  was  now  seated  in  his  hotel  of  St.  l*ol  at  table  with 
his  queen,  deserted  by  the  grandees  and  others  of  his  subjects,  as  if  he 
had  been  quite  forgotten.  The  government  and  power  of  the  kingdom 
were  now  transferred  from  his  hands  into  those  of  his  son-in-law  king 
Henry  ;  and  be  had  so  little  share,  that  he  was  managed  as  the  king 
of  England  pleased,  and  no  attention  was  paid  him,  which  created 
much  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  all  loyal  Frenchmen,  and  not  without 

cause.*— Ib.  pp.  477,  478. 

The  getting  up  of  the  work  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
in  the  same  style  of  elegance  and  chea[)ne8S  as  its  predecessor 
Froissart.  The  pictorial  excellence,  and  the  accurate  delineation 
of  architecture  and  costume  which  distinjruish  the  numerous 
wood-cuts,  render  them  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  work,  and 
greatly  facilitate  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  text  to  which 
they  are  attached.  A  copious  index  and  tables  of  contents  are 
also  supplied.  In  every  respect  the  work  is  entitled  to  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  an  intelligent  public,  and  we  shall  be  disappoinUHi  if 
that  patronage  is  not  liberally  bestowed. 
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Art.  III.  Sermons  on  the  ^  First  Principles  of  the  Oracles  of  God* 
Hebrews  v.  12.  By  IIknry  Ekskine  Head,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Fenitoii,  Devon,  and  Chaplain  to  his  ^lajesty  the  King  of  Hanover. 
Sidmouth  and  London.  1040. 

The  rector  of  Feiiiton  has  been  too  distinguished  a  victim  of 
episcopal  tyranny  not  to  have  engaged  the  sympathy,  and 
bns  UiKen  too  noble  a  stand  in  defence  of  Christian  liberty  not  to 
have  awakened  the  admiration,  of  all  friends  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  the  rights  of  conscience.  By  the  applause  which  has  greeted 
him  as  a  confessor  he  has  probablv  been  led  to  present  himself  to 
the  public  as  an  author ;  not  without  an  expecUition,  perhaps, 
tliat  bis  reception  in  both  characters  might  bejequally  gratifying. 
For  our  own  part,  we  can  truly  say  that  it  would  have  afforded 
us  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  to  have  found  in  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  materials  for  commendation.  There  are  few  men  whom 
we  would  rather  have  praised  than  Air.  Head.  And,  wherein  we 
cannot  do  this,  we  shall  say  as  little,  and  that  little  as  gently,  as 
our  critical  duty  will  permit. 

The  rector  of  Feniton,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  adopted  the 
hyper-calvinistic  divinity.  We  must  not  be  understood  as  inti¬ 
mating  hereby,  either  that  he  is  a  systematic  divine,  or  that  all  the 
sentiments  he  expresses  belong  to  the  hyper-calvinistic  system. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  the  case ;  and  be  gives  utterance  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  sermons  to  many  things  which  we  think 
must  be  either  altogether  or  almost  peculiarities.  Our  meaning 
is  that  he  adopts  and  broadly  states  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
hyper-calvinistic  school,  as  in  manner  following. 

‘  ^^"e  learn  from  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  man  is  condemned 
inasmuch  as  he  inherits  the  corrupt  nature  of  Adam  ;  that  to  inherit 
condemnation  it  suttices  that  we  are  born  of  Adam  ;  that  in  Adam,  1 
Cor.  XV.,  all  die  ;  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  passed  upon  all  men  ;  that  by  the  offence  of  one  man  judgment 
came,  Rom.  v.,  upon  all  men  to  ctnidemnatioii  ;  that  every  human 
being  is  no  lietter  than  a  seetl  of  sin  deserving  God’s  condemnation, 
and  growing  up  into  rebellion  and  enmity  against  God  nnire  and  more 
every  day,  as  surely  as  a  viper’s  offspring  grows  up  into  a  viper.* 

— pp.  107>  166. 

‘  The  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  that,  as  all  men  are  made  sinners  by 
the  tninsgression  of  Adam,  and  condemned  by  imj)utation  of  his  guilt  ; 
80,  all  who  apprehend  it  by  faith  (that  is  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham)  are  made  righteous  and  delivered  from  condemnation  by  the 
imputation  <»f  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Every  child  born  into  the 
world  is  a  sinner  and  deserves  eternal  condemnation,  although  our 
actual  guilt  is  that  which  makes  the  justice  of  our  condemnation  more 
apparent  to  our  own  view.’ — pp.  266. 
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‘  If  we  would  guard  against  insipid  interpretations  of  Scripture,  we 
should  reiuemher  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  turn  to  (lod  bt'fore 
regeneration  ;  that  our  state  before  regeneration  is  utterly  wretched, 
depraved,  and  at  enmity  with  (iod,  Rom.  viii.;  that  God  both  claims 
and  exercises  the  right  of  mahing  some  free,  and  su Her ing  others  to 
remain  in  iMUidage,  Gal.  iv.  24 — 31  ;  that  God  d(K‘s  not  deal  alike  with 
all  men,  Rom.  ix,  11;  that  the  mercy  published  in  the  gospel  neither 
is,  nor  needs  to  be  ratified,  by  the  natural  man,  but  that  the  boundless 
grace  of  the  new  covenant  mokes  us  willing  to  turn  to  (bwl.  As  it  is 
certain  that  none  escape  from  eternal  perdititm  but  th(»se  to  whom  he 
extends  the  grace  of  the  new  covenant, — so  it  is  also  certain  that  he 
extends  this  grace  to  whom  he  will,  and  withholds  \i  from  whom  he  will. 
For  he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he 
hardeneth,  Rom.  ix.  What  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  tell  us  repeat¬ 
edly  and  constantly  with  regard  to  the  bulk  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
holds  go(Kl  with  regard  to  all  mankind  :  namely,  if  you  impiire  as  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  their  perdition  and  rejection,  it  is  their  actual 
guilt:  —  if  you  iiupiire  further,  it  was  from  the  secret  counsel  of  God, 
who  had  ])redetermined  not  to  extend  to  them  the  grace  of  the  new 
covenant  (which  it  is  kis  divine  prerogative  to  give  to  some  and  to 
withhold  from  others),  in  other  words,  not  to  remove  from  them  the  cow- 
demuation  in  which  all  men  are  justly  involved  already* 

— pp.  112,  113. 

These,  we  regret  to  say,  are  prominently  brought  forward  by 
our  author  as  exclusively  ‘  the  first  principles  of  tlie  oracles  of 
‘  (iod.*  Whether  we  shall  have  the  happiness  of  contriliuting  at 
all  to  the  modification  of  his  views  we  know  not,  hut  we  shall 
take  the  opportunity  of  making  on  them  a  few  remarks,  which  we 
hope  will  not  be  altogether  lost. 

We  would  not,  of  course,  be  understood  as  calling  in  question 
nil  that  is  conUiined  in  the  extracts  we  have  given.  There  never 
was  an  error  which  did  not  ally  itself  with  some  portion  of  truth  ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  features  of  tlie  errors  wliicli  we 
conceive  lie  now  before  us,  that  they  ally  themselves  closely  with 
some  of  the  most  fundamenUd  and  glorious  truths  of  the  gospel. 
W  e  are  not  going  to  place  among  erroneous  tenets,  either  the 
federal  relation  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  or  the  covenant 
character  of  the  work  of  redemption.  Neither  Mr.  Head  nor  any 
other  person  can  bold  more  strongly  than  ourselves,  first,  that 
mankind  are  sharing  by  equitable  implication  the  consequences  of 
their  first  father’s  crime ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  who  will  be 
recovered  from  the  universal  stite  of  sin  and  misery,  will  be  so  by 
virtue  of  a  well-ordered  covenant  in  which  they  have  been  from 
eternity  comprehended.  The  points  to  which  wc  object  are  the 
following. 

In  the  first  place,  we  demur  to  the  sentiment  that  mankind  are, 
for  the  sin  of  Adam,  under  sentence  of  eternal  wrath.  We  are 
not  ignorant  of  the  seemingly  conclusive  process  by  which  this 
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notion  is  arrived  at.  The  argument  is  this  :  Eternal  wrath  was 
one  of  the  penal  consequences  attached  to  Adam’s  sin ;  and  man¬ 
kind  participate  in  the  penal  consequences  of  Adam’s  sin ;  there¬ 
fore  they  are  by  virtue  of  it  liable  to  eternal  wrath.  It  is  only  in 
appearance,  however,  that  this  argument  is  decisive.  In  bar  of 
the  conclusion  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  penal  consequences 
of  Adam’s  transgression  actually  descend  to  his  posterity  in  a 
mitigated  and  modified  form.  We  say  this  not  as  matter  of 
theory,  but  as  matter  of  fact ;  and  it  is  of  easy^demonstration. 
The  sentence  on  our  first  parent  ran  in  the  following  terms,  ‘  In 
‘  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die and  it  denounced, 
as  we  conceive,  an  immediate  infliction  of  the  punishment  declared. 
Punishment,  however,  was  not  immediately  inflicted ;  a  fact 
which  of  itself  evinced  a  modification  of  the  sentence,  and  of  the 
system  of  which  it  had  been  the  threatened  consummation.  \\’e 
ask  by  what  possibility,  under  the  strict — which  is  the  only  ad¬ 
missible — interpretation  of  the  covenant  of  Eden,  Adam  could 
have  been  permitted  to  live  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  benefits.  Of  that  covenant  it  seems  to  us  that 
every  day  of  his  life  must  be  regarded  as  a  palpable  violation. 
This  w;is  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  threatening,  it  was  an  exercise 
of  mercy ;  and  there  is  no  conceivable  ground  on  which  mercy 
c’ould  have  been  exercised  towards  Adam  on  his  transgression, 
but  the  interposition  of  a  system  of  which  mercy  was  an  element, 
an  alteration  of  the  method  in  which  his  Maker  had  primarily 
dealt  with  him.  In  a  word,  immediately  on  Adam's  fall,  and  as 
a  matter  necessary  to  the  prolonging  of  his  life  for  a  single  day, 
there  must  have  come  into  operation  that  merciful  system  ot 
which  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  meritorious  basis,  and  which  was 
announced  to  the  transgressors,  even  before  they  left  the  garden 
of  Eden,  as  the  dispensation  under  which  they  were  henceforth 
to  live.  In  this  condition  the  threatened  results  ot  his  transgres¬ 
sion  were  modified  to  Adam  himself.  At  least  one  of  them  was 
altogether  done  away;  inasmuch  Jis  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  prolonged  exposure  to  eternal  wrath  tor 
his  primary  oflfence.  His  state  then,  w'e  conceive,  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  one  of  probation  for  his  conduct 
subsequently  to  his  original  trial.  Death  yet  remained,  but  it 
was  at  an  indefinite  disUince  in  prospect.  And  then  were  added 
to  his  condition  some  elements  which  the  original  sentence  did 
not  express,  but  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  modification  of  that 
sentence  warranted  the  introduction.  We  refer  here  to  the  curse 
upon  t?ie  ground,  and  the  necessity  of  labor.  These  were  not, 
and  evidently  could  not  have  been,  parts  of  a  sentence  which  ran 
in  the  terms,  ‘  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thou  shaft  die.*  Ihey 
were  elements  siiperadded  to  the  system  of  mercy,  and  originated 
for  the  purpose  of  it,  as  modifications  of  man’s  new  condition 
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suited  to  the  ends  which  were  to  be  answered  by  it.  These, 
therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  penal  at  all,  since  they  never  were 
threatened  as  part  of  the  punishment  of  any  act  of  transgression. 
Tliey  are  rather  benevolent  and  salutary,  and  original  elements 
of  the  new  and  merciful  dispensation.  K\dther  do  w  e  look  upon 
death,  or  any  other  remaining  part  of  the  punishment  annexed  to 
the  first  transgression,  as  retaining,  after  the  exit  from  paradise, 
its  penal  character.  The  system  to  which  it  belonged  is  termi¬ 
nated  and  past ;  and  a  new  system  has  been  introduced,  of  which 
punishment  in  the  present  world  forms  no  part.  l\inishment 
does  belong  to  it,  but  not  present  punishment.  It  looks  for  this 
to  a  future  state  and  a  coming  judgment.  Whatever  of  suffering 
occurs  in  the  present  state  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  witli  the 
entire  character  of  the  st*ite  itself,  not  penal  but  corrective ;  and 
if  any  suft’erings  included  in  the  first  threatening  are  to  be  found 
in  our  present  condition,  it  is  not  because,  as  parts  of  that  threat¬ 
ening,  they  adhere  to  the  posterity  of  Adam,  but  because  tliey 
have  been  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  change  as  congruous 
with  his  plans,  and  as  capable  of  being  made  subservient  to  our 
good.  The  condition  of  our  first  parent,  as  spared  after  the  fall, 
we  take  therefore  to  have  been  one  in  which  there  neither  lay 
upon  him,  nor  appeared  in  prospect  before  him,  any  result,  in  its 
penal  character,  of  his  primary  transgression. 

Now  it  seems  clear  that,  by  virtue  of  the  federal  relation,  the 
children  of  Adam  must  be  regarded  as  born  into  a  condition 
similar  to  that  of  their  parents  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  It 
would  be  strange  to  say  that  the  offspring  were  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment  for  an  offence  committed  by  the  parent,  when  all  liability 
to  punishment  for  that  offence  had  been  removed  from  the  parent 
himself.  The  dispensation  of  mercy  which  relieved  him,  was 
surely  intended  and  effectual  to  relieve  them  also.  If,  in  reply  to 
this  representation,  w’e  are  told  that  this  is  reducing  the  liability 
of  Adam’s  posterity  to  share  the  punishment  of  his  sin  to  nothing, 
with  joy  and  thankfulness  we  confess  it.  For  it  is  to  us  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  circumstances  in  the  transactions  of  Eden,  that 
the  arrangements  were  adapted,  at  once  to  extend  without  limit 
the  beneficial  consequences  of  our  first  father’s  conduct  if  he  had 
been  faithful,  and  to  shut  up  the  ill  effects  of  it,  should  he  be  un¬ 
faithful,  wdthin  the  narrow’est  possible  compass.  In  the  former 
case  he  was  to  have  posterity,  all  of  wdiom  should  inherit  the 
fruits  of  his  obedience;  in  the  latter  csise,  he  should  immediately 
die,  nor  leave  a  single  child  to  partake  the  punishment  of  his 
crime.  He  could  leave  no  child,  but  by  virtue  of  a  system  of 
mercy  which  should  prolong  his  own  life.  It  is  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  dispensation  of  mercy,  therefore,  that  the  whole  posteritv 
of  Adam  are  born — under  a  system,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  all 
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liability  to  punishment  for  the  first  offence  is  absolutely  done 
away. 

We  are  not  unmindful  all  this  while  of  the  important  scripture, 
which  instructs  us  that  ‘  by  the  disobedience  of  one  many  were 
‘  made  sinners,’  Horn.  v.  19.  The  meanings  of  that  passaj^e  we 
take  to  be,  that,  in  consecpience  of  one  man’s  (Adam’s)  sin,  all 
mankind  have  been  treated  as  though  they  had  been  sinners.  No 
doubt  it  is  so.  Mankind  are  universjilly  treated  by  the  Almij/hty 
as  though  they  had  been  sinners  before  they  were  born ;  since 
they  are  brought  by  him  into  a  stjite  in  which  they  are  immedi¬ 
ately  subject  to  suffering,  the  appropriiite  consequence  of  sin. 
Since  this  cannot  be  in  consequence  of  our  own  sin,  it  is  a  natural 
suggestion  of  common  sense  that  it  may  be  the  result  of  sin  com¬ 
mitted  by  another ;  and  the  scripture  expressly  teaches  that  we 
are  thus  treated  as  sinners  in  virtue  of  the  sin  of  our  great  |)rogc- 
nitor,  ‘  in  whom  all  have  sinned,’  Rom.  v.  13 — that  is  to  say, 
with  whom  all  have  been  so  identified  as  to  become  liable  to  the 
consequences  of  his  sin.  There  is  no  inconsistency,  we  think, 
between  these  scriptures  and  the  view’s  we  have  stated  above. 
Very  much  should  we  rejoice  if  w  e  could  attract  to  such  views 
the  ctindid  attention  of  divines  w’ho,  like  our  author,  teach  that 
men  are  condemned  by  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  guilt,  w  hile  our 
actual  iniquities  only  ‘make  the  justice  of  our  condemnation  more 
‘  apparent.’  Relieving  the  sentiment  to  be  utterly  unscriptural, 
W’e  mi^  indulge  ourselves  in  bewailing  its  mischievous  tendency 
and  eflk'cts ;  and  most  deeply  do  we  deplore  them.  It  directly 
instructs  men  that  their  condemnation  is  not  their  fault,  but  their 
misfortune — an  act,  not  just  but  arbitrary,  not  equitable  but  des¬ 
potic.  As  to  condemnation  on  such  a  ground,  it  is  impossible 
that  men  can  either  see  righteousness  in  it,  or  feel  humiliation  tor 
it;  nor  can  they  regard  the  great  scheme  of  deliverance  from  it 
in  any  other  light  than  as  making  them  the  subjects  of  a  kind  ot 
game,  in  w  hich  their  iMaker  (using  his  high  prerogative  of  doing 
what  he  pleases)  first  plunges  them  into  ruin  with  one  hand,  and 
then,  with  great  ado,  lifts  them  out  of  it  w’ith  the  other.  It  is  a 
melancholy  thing  to  see  the  momentous  and  glorious  truths  ot  the 
gospel  reduced  by  its  very  ministers  to  such  utter  trivialities  as 
these ;  and  every  thing  separated  from  them  by  wdiich  the  heart 
of  a  sinner  is  to  be  broken  into  contrition,  or  that  of  a  saint 
kindled  into  love. 

In  the  second  place,  w^e  quite  as  strongly  object  to  the  language 
in  which  our  author  speaks  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  Not  that 
W’e  doubt  for  a  moment  their  actual  depravity,  or  the  existence  in 
human  beings  univers;dly,  since  the  fall,  and  at  their  birth,  of  an 
element — call  it  the  corruption  of  their  nature  if  you  will — from 
which  iniquity  directly  and  cerUiinly  springs.  Our  author,  how’- 
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ever,  tog^ether  with  the  school  to  which  he  belong  and  in  har¬ 
mony  (we  regret  to  say)  with  the  ninth  article  of  his  church, 
deems  men  to  be  born  wicked,  ‘a  seed  of  sin,  deserving  Clod’s 
‘  condemnation.’  We  are  aware  of  the  language  of  David  in  the 
fifty-first  Psalm,  ‘  Behold  1  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin 
‘  did  my  mother  conceive  me but  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  shut 
up  by  it  to  so  revolting  a  conclusion  as  that  new  born  babes  are  in 
any  such  sense  sinful  as  to  ‘deserve  Clod's  condemnation.’  The 
terms  sin  and  ill  desert  are  too  superficially  regarded,  if  they  are 
mken  to  be  in  all  cases  synonymous.  In  truth,  no  little  confusion 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  subject  before  us,  by  a  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  various  senses  in  which  the  word  sin  has  come  to  be 
employed.  In  the  strict  and  primary  import  of  it,  there  is  essen¬ 
tially  implied  the  existence  of  a  rational  being,  by  whom,  in  his 
voluntiiry  agency,  sin  is  committed,  and  to  whom  exclusively  the 
quality  of  sinfulness  pertains.  Sin  implies  a  sinner,  a  being  who 
sins.  And  a  rational  being  sins,  precisely  as  his  voluntary  agency 
is  out  of  conformity  with  the  rule  which  prescribes  his  duty. 
Afterwards  we  come  to  use  sin  as  an  abstract  term,  tis  though  it 
were,  what  in  strictness  it  is  not,  an  entity  independent  of  an 
agent ;  and  as  denoting  either  an  abstract  idea,  or  a  (piality  of 
some  being  or  action,  or  a  spring  of  action  in  some  being.  VVe 
would  mention  instances  of  this  varied  use  of  the  term,  but  that 
they  will  so  readily  occur  to  the  reader’s  mind.  Now,  as  it  is 
evident  that  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  single  term  sin  in  its 
various  uses  ditfer  widely  from  one  another,  it  must  be  evident 
also  that  no  one  set  of  epithets,  or  relative  terms,  can  be  appro¬ 
priate  to  it  on  all  occasions.  Attributes  belonging  to  sin  in  one 
sense  of  the  word  will  be  found  not  at  all  pertinent  to  it  in 
another.  This  is  the  distinction  which  we  wish  to  apply  to  the 
matter  before  us.  There  is  no  quality  which  we  more  directly 
or  more  tenaciously  att<ich  to  sin  tlian  that  of  ill  desert;  and  it 
may  seem  startling,  ])erhaps,  to  say  that  sin  may  exist  without  it. 
Neither  is  this  possible,  if  we  use  the  word  sin  in  a  certain  sense; 
hut  that  word  is  commonly  employed  in  several  senses,  with  some 
of  which  the  idea  of  ill  desert  clearly  is  not  congruous.  Desert^ 
whether  of  praise  or  blame,  is  a  property  attributidile  solely  to  an 
agent — we  might  say,  to  an  agent  of  a  certain  constitution  and 
acting  in  certain  circumsUinces,  but  this  is  not  our  present  point; 
what  w’e  are  concerned  to  make  apparent  is,  that  desert,  whether 
of  praise  or  blame,  is  a  property  ot  agents  exclusively.  A  being 
who  acts  well  or  ill  may  deserve  blame  or  praise ;  and  he  deserves 
them  because  he  is  the  author  of  those  voluntary  exercises  by 
which  desert  is  generated,  and  of  w'hich  praise  and  blame  are 
rcsj>ectively  the  recompense.  VV  e  cannot  say  with  propriety  that 
actions  deserve  anything,  or  qualities,  or  impulses ;  or  anything 
but  an  agent.  It  is  in  all  c*ises  he,  who,  by  acting  in  a  particular 
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manner,  deserves  praij^e  or  blame.  Having  stated  this  general 
principle  of  obvious  justice,  we  go  on  to  say  that,  with  respect  to 
sin,  the  party  having  ill  desert  is  always  exclusively  the  agent, 
or  doer  of  evil.  And  if  we  use  the  term  sin  to  denote  anything 
but  the  quality  of  an  action  done,  we  use  it  in  a  sense  in  which  ill 
desert  cannot  be  predicated  of  it.  Now  we  do  use  the  word  in 
such  a  sense  when  we  speak  of  ‘original  or  birth  sin  a  })hrase 
denoting  a  property  of  our  being  as  it  comes  into  existence,  but 
no  quality  of  actions  done  by  us,  since  rational  agency  cannot 
have  commenced.  What  is  thus  called  sin,  therefore,  cannot 
possess  ill  desert.  And  yet  the  ninth  article  of  the  Church  of 
England  gravely  asserts  that  ‘  it  [namely  our  ‘  original  or  birth 
‘  sin  *]  deserveth  God’s  wrath  and  damnation  !’  We  wonder  what 
would  happen  if  it  were  to  be  damned.  A  mistake  similar  to 
this  is  fallen  into  when  we  are  said  to  possess  a  nature  which  is 
corrupt  or  sinful,  in  the  sense  of  blameworthiness.  We  will  not 
contend  about  the  use  of  the  terms,  but  we  maintain  that  they  are 
here  used  with  a  latitude  which  withdraws  them  from  all  appro¬ 
priate  relation  to  the  idea  of  blameworthiness.  In  w'hatever 
sense  there  may  be  sin  in  a  babe,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be, 
in  such  a  being  any  ill  desert.  Where  there  has  been  no  ra¬ 
tional  action,  tliere  can  have  been  no  wrong  action,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  no  liability  to  blame. 

We  have  scriptural  authority,  wo  think,  for  the  view^s  we  have 
now  laid  down.  'I'o  us  it  is  clear  that  throughout  the  whole 
bible,  and  in  the  minds  of  all  its  inspired  writers,  the  idea  of  sin, 
as  a  matter  of  ill  desert,  pertains  essentially  to  the  conduct  of  a 
voluntary  agent.  So,  for  example,  one  of  the  apostles  ( I  .lohii 
3,  i)  expressly  lays  down  the  principle,  that  ‘  sin  is  the  trans- 
‘  gression  of  the  huv and  another  of  them  exhibits  the  same 
principle  by  implication,  wdien  he  says  (Rom.  iv.  1.5)  ‘where 
‘  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  transgression  ’ — no  cause  of  punish¬ 
ment,  no  ill  desert.  The  scripture,  we  are  satisfied,  kuow’s 
nothing  through  its  w  hole  compass  of  the  annexation  of  ill  desert 
to  anyihing  but  the  conduct  of  rational  agents.  I'he  annexation 
of  this  idea  to  impulses,  and  qualities,  and  abstractions,  has  been 
left  to  divines  of  a  subordinate  class ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  fig¬ 
ments  of  scholastic  theology,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  cob¬ 
webs  w  hich  have  come  to  occupy  undisturbed  many  of  the  schools 
themselves, 

1  lie  sentiment  we  have  now  been  handling,  W'e  are  constrained 
to  add,  is  in  our  judgment,  as  mischievous  as  it  is  mistaken.  To 
teach  people  that  they  were  born  under  ‘  God's  wrath  and  con- 
‘  demnation,’  may  afflict,  or  even  terrify,  but  it  can  never  humble 
them.  It  is  to  proclaim  to  them,  not  a  crime,  but  a  calamity. 
It  is  one  of  the  accidents  of  their  condition,  by  which,  indeed,  as 
by  a  thousiind  other  accidents,  they  may  suffer  much,  but  tor 
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which  they  have  no  resnonsibility.  To  tell  them  that  they  have 
a  sinful  nature,  and  so  deserve  the  wrath  of  God,  is  only  to  add 
astonishment  to  terror,  and  to  confound  at  once  all  notions  of 
^ood  and  evil  in  hopeless  perplexity.  To  such  a  statement  it 
might  well  be  replied,  ‘  How  can  this  be  ?  That,  since  I  became 
‘a  rational  agent,  1  have  done  much  that  deserves  God’s  anger  I 
‘  can  readily  understand,  and  freely  admit :  but  what  had  I  done 
‘at  the  moment  of  my  birth?  How  could  I  have  otlended  my 
‘  Maker  then  T  If  it  be  answered,  ‘  Your  very  nature  was  sinful, 
‘and  a  holy  God  abhorred  you,’  wliat  results,  but  that  tlie  ideas 
of  sin  and  ill  desert  are  practically  separated,  that  divine  displea¬ 
sure  comes  to  be  associated  henceforward  w'ith  things  involuntary 
and  accidental,  and  that  men  feel  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a 
being  who,  instead  of  w’eighing  actions,  as  a  righteous  ruler 
ought  to  do,  distributes  his  wrath  in  a  method  arbitrary  and  un¬ 
intelligible  ?  From  this  cause,  no  doubt,  it  has  arisen,  that  to  so 
great  an  extent  people  have  acquired  the  habit  of  confessing 
themselves  to  be  sinners  without  owning  themselves  to  be  crimi¬ 
nals.  They  judge  most  correctly  that,  w  hatever  might  be  WTong 
at  their  birth,  it  could  be  no  fault  of  theirs ;  and  being  instructed 
that  they  grow  up  sinners,  not  only  with  as  much  cerUiinty,  but 
by  the  same  sort  of  law  as  that  vvhicli  determines  a  viprous  brood 
to  become  vipers,  they  conclude  with  equal  justice  that  their 
actual  sins  are  no  more  their  fault  than  their  birth  sin — they  are 
only  the  development  of  that  which  was  born  with  them,  and  have 
no  effect  but  to  ‘make  the  justice  of  their  condemnation  more 
‘apparent.’  Such  are  the  reasonings,  we  believe,  of  multitudes, 
and  such  is  the  result.  The  confession  of  sin  is  attended  with  no 
acknowledgment  of  criminality ;  and  without  this  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  no  sense  of  shame,  or  any  other  salutary  exercise  of 
mind.  To  teach  men  that  they  deserve  God’s  displeasure,  let 
them  w  ell  understand  that  he  looks  not  at  the  condition  in  wdiich 
they  were  born,  but  at  the  manner  in  which  they  have  lived. 
‘  The  WMath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven,’  not  against  babes 
and  sucklings,  not  against  abstractions  and  qualities,  but  'against 
‘all  unrighteousness  and  ungodliness  of  men,’  Rom.  i.  l(>:  or 
(which  is  the  thing  intended)  against  men  as  committing  un¬ 
righteousness  and  ungodliness. 

The  extracts  we  have  made  conUiin  other  matter — particularly 
the  last — on  w  hich  we  had  intended  to  remark ;  but  our  space 
admonishes  us  to  be  very  brief.  VV'e  would  not  have  Mr.  Head 
suppose  that  we  undervalue  the  rich  and  sovereign  grace  of  the 
new  covenant,  or  that  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  its  efficjicy  the 
salvation  of  all  who  w'ill  inherit  eternal  glory :  but  we  repine  to 
see  him  exalting  one  portion  of  evangelical  truth  at  the  expense 
of  another.  From  the  lips  of  the  blessed  Master  w’hom  he  serves 
— and  w’e  have  no  doubt  sincerely — w’e  have  heard  that  ‘  God  so 
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‘  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 
*ever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting 
‘life.*  It  was  his  divine. authority  which  enjoined  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  ‘  to  every  creature,*  with  a  warrant  and  a  command 
for  every  one  to  embrace  it.  For  this  the  rector  of  Feniton  finds 
no  place  among  ‘  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Ciod  ;*  but 
he  instructs  us  rather  that,  while  the  apparent  cause  of  a  sinner’s 
condemnation  is  his  unbelief,  the  real  cause  of  it  is  ‘  the  secret 
‘  counsel  of  God,*  who  had  predetermined  not  to  remove  from  him 
the  condemnation  under  which  he  was  born  !  We  cannot  trust 
ourselves  to  express  our  feelings  respecting  so  melancholy  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  we  must  repress  the 
words  we  were  about  to  wTite,  and  have  done.  Mr.  Head  will 
see  that  we  take  our  leave  of  him  with  pain,  but  we  hope  he  will 
feel  that  we  have  not  treated  him  with  unkindness ;  and  we  trust 
we  shall  not  wound  him  by  adding  our  sincere  prayers  for  his 
growing  insight  into  the  gospel  of  Christ. 


Art,  IV.  1.  The  Modern  French  Literature  of  France.  By  G.  W. 

M.  Rkynolds.  London:  18^19. 

2.  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  par  Victor  Hugo.  Paris. 

3.  Le  Livre  de  Cent  ct  Un.  Paris. 

T^IIE  time  has  long  since  passed  aw’ay,  and  we  are  not  sorry 
^  for  it,  when  a  blind  and  aimless  hostility  was  expressed  by 
both  the  middle  and  lower  classes  against  all  and  every  thing 
French,  merely  because,  according  to  their  own  ‘  exquisite  rca- 
‘  sons,’  it  was  French;  and  when,  just  as ‘the  pope,  the  devil, 

‘  and  pretender,*  formed  the  magic  watchw’ord  of  the  Walpole 
administration,  ‘  frogs,  Frenchmen,  and  w^ooden  shoes,*  did  the 
same  good  service  in  stirring  up  the  pojiulace  to  return  some 
court  candidate,  or  to  burn  down  the  house  of  some  obnoxious 
foreigner.  This  time  has  long  since  passed  away;  and  the 
danger  is  now  rather  on  the  opposite  side.  Still,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  even  through  all  this  period,  and,  indeed,  yet  earlier, 
how'  in  spite  of  our  stubborn  nationality,  France  managed  to  in¬ 
sinuate  herself,  even  to  our  firesides.  She  dictated  to  our  great¬ 
grandmothers  the  color  of  their  mantuas,  and  the  length  of  their 
stomachere  ;  to  our  great-grandfathers,  the  pattern  of  their  w  igs, 
and  the  size  of  their  ruffles ;  but  more  than  that,  she  presented  to 
the  ‘young  gentlew'onien  *  in  the  intervals  of  point  and  hemstitch, 
the  pleasant  fairy  tales  of  Mademoiselle  d’Aulnay,  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  uoHVtiettes  of  Madam  la  Fayette,  and  even  provided  in  the 
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‘  Weekly  Amusement/  tliat  venerable  periodical,  an  unexpected 
recreation  in  the  admirable  tales  of  Marmontel.  It  is  perhaps  to 
the  last  mentioned  writer,  and  his  greater  contemporary,  Le 
Sa^e,  that  we  owe  the  eventual  possession  of  a  similar  species  of 
literature ;  but  still,  the  English  school  of  novels  did  not  drive 
the  French  writers  from  the  English  bookcase,  but  down  to  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution,  French  and  English  popular 
literature  took  their  places  side  by  side. 

During  the  horrors  of  that  revolution,  there  was  neither  leisure 
nor  scope  for  novel  writing.  ‘  Regenerated  France  '  had  only 
time  in  the  short  intervals  of  successive  miissacres  to  pronounce 
ttogcs  on  the  goddess  of  reason  and  Anacliarsis  Cloots,  and  to 
hymn  the  praises  of  ‘  la  sainte  Guillotine/  but  beneath  the  iron 
rule  of  Napoleon,  her  popular  literature  once  more  came  forth, — 
no  longer  the  light,  airy,  graceful  thing  that  fluttered  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  Versailles,  and  made  pleasant  the  gilded  sidons  of  the  old 
rajime^  but  well  drilled,  well  appointed,  decorous,  in  an  unlooked 
for  degree ; — for  the  whole  nation  had  become  one  vast  barrack, 
and  indecorum  was  proscribed  by  the  army  regulations.  Still, 
this  decorum,  at  w'hich  the  French  themselves  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  be  pleased  or  displeased,  suited  w'ell  with  the  tastes  of 
our  more  moral  countrywomen.  And  gljidly  did  they,  wearied 
with  the  extravagancies  of  the  Rosji  Matilda  romances,  and  the 
vapid  inanities  of  the  Minerva  Library  novels,  turn  to  the  admir¬ 
able  tides  of  ‘  Caroline  de  Lichfeldt  *  and  ‘  Mathilde,’  or  to  the 
splendid  ‘  Corinne  ;*  while  the  boarding-school  young  ladies,  who 
had  worn  out  Madame  de  Genlis*s  ‘  Contes  du  Chateau,'  and 
who  had  sufficiently  gaped  over  the  wearisome  pages  of  ‘  Telema- 
‘  que,*  rejoiced  in  Madame  Campan’s  pretty  ‘  Contes  a  ma  Fille  ;* 
and  all  readers,  from  the  caustic  reviewer  of  the  Edinburgh,  to  the 
elderly  governess  wdiose  library  consisted  of  duo<iecimos,  joined 
in  hailing  that  simple  and  beautiful  tale  of  a  daughter’s  heroic 
self-devotion,  ‘  Elizabeth.’ 

But  Madame  Cottin  died,  and  left  no  literary  successor ;  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  directed  her  powerful  mind  to  didactic  works,  and 
for  more  than  tw^enty  years,  F ranee  presents  almost  a  blank,  as  to 
popular  literature.  But  to  the  English  reader  the  loss  was  little, 
if  any ;  there  were  the  works  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  of  the  Miss 
Porters,  Mrs.  Opie,  Miss  Austin,  and  others,  and  when  Sir 
M  alter  Scott,  in  himself  a  host,  arose  to  strike  out  a  new  path  in 
the  historical  novel,  England  no  longer  asked,  or  indeed  heeded, 
a  supply  of  foreign  popular  literature. 

After  a  long  interval  of  inaction,  just  about  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  the  French  literary  w’orld  was  sUirtled  by  the 
appearance,  we  might  almost  say,  the  simultaneous  appearance, 
of  a  nunvber  of  novels  w’ritten  with  a  force  and  fervor,  to  which 
her  language  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  all  devoted  (so  said 
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the  writers)  to  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  human  nature,  not  in 
the  false  colors  of  poetry  and  sentiment,  but  in  its  unmitigated 
truth ;  and  each  devoted  to  some  strange  theory  of  political  or 
religious  principles.  l"he  sober  critics  of  the  French  metropolis 
were  quite  astounded  at  this  sudden  insurrection  in  the  realms  of 
fiction  ; — it  seemed,  to  use  the  forcible  figure  of  Jules  Janin,  as 
though  from  the  torn-up  pavements  and  shattered  buildings 
of  the  revolution  of  JulVf  ‘  the  stones  themselves,  like  Deucalion’s 
*  children,  hard,  unyielding,  endowed  with  full  vigor,  and  armed 
‘at  all  points,  had  arisen,  earnest  and  passionate  spirits  of  revolu- 
‘  tion,  prepared  to  subject  to  perpetual  questioning  the  renewed 
‘  frame-work  of  society.'  And  earnestly  and  passionately  did 
thev  labor;  and  the  number  of  these  works,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  cjime  forth,  and  the  identity  of  moral  character  (we  use 
the  word  solely  in  its  metaphysical  sense)  impressed  on  them  all, 
were  peculiarities  sufficient  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  a  phi¬ 
losophical  writer,  even  of  another  land.  Still,  until  the  Quarterly 
Review^,  betw'een  three  and  four  years  since,  indignantly  directed 
public  attention  to  them,  their  existence  was  almost  unknown  to 
the  mass  of  English  readers.  The  castigation  of  that  review, 
judging  from  the  anger  of  the  writer  wdiose  wwk  stands  first  on 
our  list,  w’as  not  without  its  effect,  and  as  a  last  effort  to  vindicate 
the  popular  literature  of  ‘  la  jeune  France  *  from  the  aspersions 
which  nave  been  ciist  on  it,  he  has  compiled  these  tw^o  volumes. 

‘  The  Modern  Literature  of  France,*  consists  of  extracts  from 
the  novels  and  tales  of  the  most  celebrated  F rench  w  riters,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  short  notice  of  each,  and  of  his  other  w  orks.  To  this 
plan  we  have  nothing  to  object ;  we  must  how’ever  remark,  that 
extracts  may  easily  be  made  to  speak  a  very  difi['erent  language  to 
that  of  the  wdiole  book,  and  that  when  it  is  asserted  in  the  preface 
that,  ‘  in  a  few’  instances  expunged  *  (expurgated,  w’e  suppose) 
‘  translations  are  given,’  these  translations  can  scarcely  be  called 
faithful  transcripts  of  French  literature,  llow’ever,  we  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  our  readers  a  few’  extracts  to  enable  them  to  judge 
what,  in  spite  of  ciireful  selection,  and  expurgation,  modern 
French  literature  really  is. 

The  first  w’riter  brought  before  our  notice  is  Georges  Sand, 
tliat  celebrated  novelist  and  politician  wdio  is  considered  to  stiuid 
at  the  head  of  this  school, — the  unhappy  w’oman,  w’ho  in  exchang¬ 
ing  her  ow’n  name  for  that  of  her  paramour,  cast  off  with  it  every 
W’omaidy  virtue.  Mr.  Reynolds,  however,  does  not  think  so,  for 
this  is  part  of  the  eulogy  with  which  he  heralds  the  extract  from 
her  works. 


‘  The  revolution  of  July  made  the  Baroness  Dudevant  a  w  riter.  A 
little  more  than  eight  years  ago  she  began  to  contemplate  that  terrible 
ebullition  of  an  outraged  people's  feelings ;  and  in  studying  the  spirit 
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of  the  heroes  of  tlie  barricades,  she  imperceptibly  inhaled  the  generous 
fervor  of  enthusiasm  herself.  Her  mind  expanded  as  she  contemplated 
the  progressive  march  of  liberty  ;  and  she  determined  that  the  course 
of  intelligence  should  move  at  au  equal  pace  and  in  a  parallel  line. 
Her  ideas  were  thus  formed  by  a  great  political  event  which  could  not 
fail  to  render  the  writings  of  its  disciple  striking  and  peculiar.’ 

— ViA.  i.  pp.  2,  3. 

‘  This  woman  of  a  million  passions,  when  she  first  entered  mHUi  the 
marriage  state  with  the  nobleman  w’hose  name  she  bears,  found  that 
the  endearments  of  her  domestic  circle  were  few ;  and  hers  was  a 
disposition,  which,  feeling  a  perpetual  want  of  something  to  love  and 
cherish  with  a  pure  and  unvarying  affection,  was  easily  led  astray  so 
soon  as  those  ties  of  attachment  were,  as  it  is  reported* — but  how 
truly,  we  know  not — wantonly  broken  by  him  who  ought  to  have  been 
proud  of  the  woman  whose  incipient  genius  he  could  not  but  have  per¬ 
ceived.  Hence — in  an  age  and  a  city  of  pleasure  and  tem])tation — 
exposed  to  all  those  dangers  which  are  ever  to  be  encountered  by 
beauty  and  talent — and  gifted  with  a  soul  as  full  of  ])oesy  and  love  as 
her  imagination  was  of  richness  and  originality,  did  the  baroness  yield 
to  the  exigencies  of  her  nature  and  of  her  position,  and  seek  that  con¬ 
solation  with  another  which  she  could  not  find  in  him  who  was  her 
legal  protector.  She  became  an  authoress  in  due  time  ;  and  aware 
that  prejudice  might  attach  unpopularity  to  her  writings,  if  issued 
under  the  aus])ices  of  her  real  name,  she  adopted  that  of  Georges  Sand, 
and,  as  we  before  stated,  experienced  the  most  complete  success  ever 
attained  by  any  female  in  modern  times.' — lb.  1),  10. 

The  specimen  which  Mr.  Reynolds  gives,  is  certainly  a  very 
inadequate  specimen  of  her  style ;  the  mischievous  doctrines 
which  she  delights  to  inculcate  make,  however,  their  ajipearancc 
here,  though  less  offensively  than  in  her  larger  works.  1  he  Lady 
Metella  Mowbray  (what  a  Christian  name  for  an  Englishwoman!) 
is  an  elderly  lady  of  quality  residing  in  Switzerland,  W'lio  pos¬ 
sessing,  like  the  writer,  ‘a  million  passions,’  has  taken  a  young 
lady,  Sarah  her  neice,  as  a  friend,  and  a  young  gentleman,  ()liver 
by  name,  as  her  paramour.  Poor  innocent  Sarah,  who  imagines 
that  Oliver  is  her  aunt's  adopted  son,  very  foolishly  falls  in  love 
with  him,  and  is  driven  almost  to  despair  by  his  assertion  that  he 
bas  taken  a  vow  never  to  marry.  T'his  she  communicates  to  lier 
aunt,  wdio  at  first  rejoices  that  her  ‘adopted  son  !*  is  more  willing 
to  continue  as  her  paramour  than  marry  her  niece. 

'  But  this  cruelty  was  only  of  an  instant’s  duration  :  the  passion  oj 
Lady  Mowbray  for  Oliver  existed  in  a  mind  capable  of  experiencing 
all  those  tender  sentiments  which  form  such  splendid  embellishments  to 
the  female  sex.  She  loved  Sarah  almost  as  much  as  she  doted  upon 
Oliver — but  loved  her  as  a  mother  loves  her  daughter.  The  sight  of 
that  fair  creature's  sorrow  lacerated  the  heart  of  Metella :  she  had  a 
thousand  things  with  which  to  reproach  herself ;  she  ought  to  have 
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perceived  from  the  first  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from  the 
continued  intimacy  between  the  two  young  people.  Already  had -the 
neighbours  hinted  to  her  the  im])Topriety  of  such  conduct  :  she  had 
disregarded  the  suggestion  ;  and  now  the  happiness  of  Sarah  was  com- 
pn»inised  even  more  than  her  reputation. 

‘  ]Metella  pressed  her  niece  to  her  bosom  with  a  convulsive  sob ;  and 
ill  the  first  moments  of  her  compassion  and  her  tenderness,  she  medi¬ 
tated  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  love  for  Oliver  to  the  felicity  of  Sarah. 

‘  ‘  No,*  cries  she,  ted  astray  by  a  sentiment  of  the  most  exalted 
generosity  ;  *  Oliver  has  made  no  such  desperate  vow  :  he  is  fret* — he 
can  marry  you  !  Oh  let  him  love  you — let  him  insure  your  hap])iness ; 
and  I  will  .bless  you  both!  It  shall  not  be  I  who  will  oppose  any 
obstacles  to  the  union  of  the  individuals  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  any 
others  in  the  world  I' 

*'()  I  believe  you, — I  believe  you,  my  dear  aunt,*  cried  Sarah, 
throwing:  herself  once  more  into  Metella’s  arms :  ‘  but  it  is  he  who 
d(H*s  not  love  me  !  O  what  can  I  do  ?* 

‘  *  lie  did  not  tell  you  that  he  does  not  love  you,  Sarah?  Did  lie 
tell  you  so  ?  Speak  !* 

‘  *  No — but  he  says  that  he  is  engaged  !  O  perhaps  lie  is  engaged 
in  reality  !  There  is  some  reason,  with  which  you  are  not  acquainted 
— he  loves  another — haply  he  is  married  in  secret !’ 

‘  '  1  will  interrogate  liim — I  will  ascertain  what  the  real  state  of  his 
sentiments  may  be,*  answered  IMetella.* — lb.  pp.  14,  15. 

Oliver,  when  he  first  finds  out  that  both  the  ladies  are  in  love 
with  him,  scarcely  knows  what  to  do. 

‘  He  could  no  longer  blind  himself  to  the  certainty  of  Sarah’s  love 
for  liiin  : — he  had  always  rejected  the  idea  up  to  that  moment :  but 
now  every  thing  on  her  part  indicated  her  attaclimeiit — and  every  look 
of  Melella  only  served  to  corroborate  his  ojiiiiioii  relative  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  her  niece’s  heart.  Oliver  was  in  reality  so  fond  of  Lady  Mow¬ 
bray — he  had  experiencetl  in  her  society  the  charms  of  so  sweet,  so 
tranquil,  and  so  ]>eaceful  a  passion — that  he  had  fancied  himself  inca- 
]iable  of  entertaining  a  more  ardent  flame:  he  had  therefore  given  liiiii- 
self  up  in  all  imagined  security  to  the  danger  of  having  so  angelic  a 
being  as  Sarah  for  his  adopted  sister.  In  proportion  as  his  sentiments 
with  regard  to  Sarah  became  more  lively,  he  succeiuled  in  pacifying  his 
own  scrupulous  ctmscience  by  the  idea  that  Metella  was  still  dear  to 
him  :  and  in  this  lie  did  not  deceive  himself; — only,  that  in  the  one 
instance  love  had  usurped  the  place  of  friendship — and  in  the  otliey,' 
friendship  the  place  of  love.  The  soul  of  that  young  man  was  so  ard.i^ht 
and  yet  so  pure,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  render  an  account  of 
hiinsetj'io  himselfV — Ib  20,21. 

This  the  reader  will  doubtless  think  strange  moralitVj  but  who¬ 
ever  reads  the  modern  French  novels  must  be  prepared  for  no 
morality  at  all.  1  he  story  ends  by  Oliver  going  awav  and  never 
returning,  and  the  ladies  drying  their  tears,  and  doing  as  well  as 
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they  can.  This  ‘  sacrifice/  as  it  is  entitled,  is  indeed  so  silly  as 
almost  to  neutralize  the  wickedness;  hut  in  another  novel  of 
Madame  Dudevant,  the  folly  and  wickedness  are  greater.  This 
is  ‘Jacques,’  on  which  Mr.  Reynolds  remarks,  that  it  is  ‘a 
‘striking  and  affecting  description  of  the  sacrifice  which  a  mag- 
‘  naniinous  mind  is  capable  of  making  to  the  felicity  of  others.’ 
The  story  is  this:  Fernande,  a  young  beauty  of  eighteen,  mar¬ 
ries  a  very  respecUible  person,  Jacques,  whose  only  fault  is  that 
he  has  seen  tliirty-five  years.  This,  however,  it  appears,  is  an 
insuperable  objection,  and  the  young  lady  becomes  very  miser¬ 
able.  Jacques,  to  amuse  her,  invites  a  fascinating  young  man 
named  Octave  to  his  house ; — as  a  necessjiry  conse(|uence  they  fall 
violently  in  love,  and  as  they  become  pleased,  Jacques  in  his  turn 
becomes  miserable.  His  ‘noble  nature,*  however,  points  him  to 
one  method  of  reconciling  all  difficulties  (we  think  it  would  puzzle 
an  Englishman  to  find  it  out),  it  is  this;  Jacques  kindly  puts  a 
pistol  to  his  head,  and  ends  his  life,  and  the  guilty  pair,  shedding 
a  few  tears  over  the  remembrance  of  his  many  virtues,  live  happy 
ever  after  !  Would  the  reader  believe  that  there  are  even  worse 
novels  than  this,  written  by  Georges  Sand,  but  there  are,  works 
which  we  rejoice  not  to  have  seen,  works  which  even  Mr.  Reynolds 
characterizes  ^is  ‘a  hellish  compound  of  poisonous  drugs.*  Hel¬ 
lish,  indeed,  is  the  speech  which  she  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  her  heroines:  ‘there  is  one  refuge  from  man,  it  is  suicide; 
‘  there  is  one  refuge  from  GckI,  it  is  annihilation  !*  Such  are  the 
openly  expressed  sentiments  of  the  leading  writer  of  ‘  la  jeune 
‘  France.’ 

l)e  Ralzac  is  considered  as  the  next  writer ;  and  of  his  talents 
none  can  be  ignorant  who  have  read  even  detached  passages  of 
his  ‘  Le  Pere  Goriot,*and  his  ‘  Faigenie  Grandet.*  'These  are 
far  less  immoral  works  than  those  which  the  French  press  gener¬ 
ally  sends  forth ;  they  are  valuable  too,  as  giving  what  his  very 
eulogists  declare  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  life  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  If  that  be  the  case,  the  hardworking,  psidm- 
singing,  sunday-school-teaching  mechanic  of  England  enjoys  far 
more  of  the  blessings  even  of  ‘  the  life  that  now  is,’  than  the 
small  tradesman  of  F' ranee  who  spends  his  evening  on  the  boule¬ 
vards,  and  his  Siibbaths  in  the  dancing-booths.  ‘  Le  Pere  (ioriot  * 
is  a  man  arisen  from  the  low’er  classes,  and  become,  by  dint  of 
hard  earning  and  hard  savings,  a  ‘  Millionaire;’  and  all  this  for¬ 
tune  is  lavished  on  two  unnatural  daughters,  who  strip  him  of  his  last 
franc,  and  leave  him  to  die  half  of  sorrow,  halt  of  actual  starvation, 
in  a  miserable  ‘  pension.*  'This  story  luis  been  called  the  Lear  of 
private  life,  and  the  title  is  not  inappropriate ;  but  the^  gloom  is 
nere  unrelieved  by  a  single  gleam  ot  kindly  feeling.  1  here  is  no 
Cordelia  to  soothe  the  heart-broken  old  man,  and  to  teach  the 
important  lesson,  that  those  who  from  conscientious  feeling  are 
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fearful  of  promising  too  much,  are  those  who  most  strictly  fulfil 
their  duties.  But  the  Lear  of  French  society  meets  not  even 
with  sympathy  from  the  starving  objects  around  him,  while  the 
moral  callousness  which  he  displays  in  paying  the  gaininj^-tahle 
debts  of  his  daughters,  and  more, — coolly  supplying  money  to  he 
lavished  on  their  paramours  (and  they  are  both  married  vvoineii), 
makes  us  lay  down  the  book  with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
his  sufferings.  In  De  Balzac’s  other  novels,  the  worst  faults  of 


the  worst  French  writers  abound,  and  from  the  testimony,  not  of 
‘  prudish  ’  Englishmen,  but  of  the  Parisian  critics,  we  learn,  that 
there  are  many  of  his  works  ‘  which  ought  never  to  have  seen  the 
‘  light.’ 


Eugene  Sue,  the  novelist  who  has  been  termed  the  ‘  Cooper  ’  of 
France  (most  unjustly  to  the  fame  of  that  great  American  novelist, 
‘  the  hollow  oak  whose  palace  is,  whose  heritage  the  sea),’  comes 
next ;  but  certainly  it  is  only  because  Sue  has  written  what  are 
called  maritime  novels,  that  any  resemblance  can  be  traced.  In 
Sue  a  ferocious  spirit  is  observable  even  throughout  his  liglitest 
scenes,  while  a  vein  of  blasphemous  irony  runs  through  all  his 
remarks  :  the  reader  must  endure  a  short  specimen,  lest  w  e  should 
be  accused  of  bringing  charges  which  we  cannot  substantiate. 


*  Tw’o  days  after,  the  tempest  w^as  entirely  calmed.  The  sky  was 
blue — tlie  air  pure — and  the  sun  rose  gorgeously  from  his  palace  in 
the  eastern  main. 

*  The  wine  w’as  all  gone — the  biscuit  crushed  under  foot  or  spoilt 
by  the  salt  water — and  the  miserable  creatures  upon  the  raft  were  fain 
to  crunch  hats,  shoes,  and  ropes.  Some  had,  in  their  ehriate  madness, 
drank  the  salt  water  with  avidity.  Others  put  nails  and  little  piea*s 
of  lead  into  their  mouths,  w'ith  the  hope  that  the  metallic  imnstnre 
w’ould  abrogate  a  portion  of  their  thirst.  A  sailor  was  slain  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  relative  to  a  leathern  w'aisiband  which  each  wanted  to  |K>ssess. 
The  <dd  Doctor  (iarnier  w’as  killed  to  supply  food  for  the  famished 
crew  :  he  died  in  cursing  those  w'hom  he  used  to  call  his  children. 

‘  ‘  A  sail !  a  sail !’  was  the  feeble  cry  that  suddenly  issued  from  the 
lips  of  those  wTetched  men. 

‘  Fiir  a  moment  grief  w’as  duml) — hunger  appeased — and  thirst 
quenched!  Hope  eradicated  every  sentiment  of  hatred;  and  all  un¬ 
kind  feelings  were  hanished  hy  the  thought  that  succour  was  at  hand. 
And,  then,  those  men  lately  so  fierce — so  cruel — so  terrible,  rushed  into 
each  tither’s  arms,  shook  each  'other’s  hands,  and  gave  vent  to  the  most 
unfeigned  joy. 

‘  *  \  ou  never  will  he  able  to  climb  on  hoard  w'ithout  the  help  of  the 
uccomimHlation  ladder,*  said  Paul  to  his  father,  with  a  cunning  smile. 

‘  *  My  dear  child,’  returned  the  fond  parent,  ‘  I  know  not  what 
secret  voice  told  me  that  we  should  not  he  separated  yet  awhile.  And 
ill  siHitli !  heaven  could  not  part  us ;  for  I  implored  its  aid  often  enough 
for  thee,  my  boy — oh !  I  prayed  for  thy  safety  night  and  day  !  And 
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lieaven  never  abandons  ihose  who  pray  with  sincerity  ;  as  this  unlooked, 
for  aid  must  prove  to  you.* . 

*  *  IKmvens  !*  cried  Szaffie  at  this  moment,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emo¬ 
tion  and  alarm  ;  ‘  what  does  that  mean  ?*  he  added — as  he  ])ointed  out 
the  frijjate  to  a  sailor  who  was  occupied  in  preparations  for  a  speedy 
departure  from  the  raft. 

‘  *  She  can’t  hear  down  upon  us,  sir,*  replied  the  man  ;  ‘  but  as  the 
tide  will — oh  ! — no — no — * 

‘  And  the  man  screamed  like  an  infant  disappointed  in  its  desire  to 
possess  some  toy. 

‘  ‘  What  is  the  matter?’  demanded  Pierre  Iluet. 

*  ‘  She  has  not  seen  us,*  returned  Szathe,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  his 
eyes  dashing  tire,  and  his  teeth  grinding  iigainst  each  other.  ‘  Ah  ! 
ha  !  my  line  singers  of  psalms — heaven  never  deserts  ihost*  who  pray 
— eh?’ — and  the  irony  of  that  man  pierced  like  a  dagger  to  every 
heart. 

‘  ‘  Oh  !  it  is  impossible  !’  cried  the  lieutenant. 

*■  It  was,  however,  too  true.  The  frigate  lutfed,  and  was  speedily 
out  of  sight.  So  long  as  even  the  faintest  outline  of  its  sails  was  per¬ 
ceptible  uj)on  the  horizon,  the  occu])ants  of  the  raft  would  not  give  up 
all  ho])e :  they  could  not — dared  not  believe  that  destiny,  or  fate,  or 
heaven  could  have  prepared  for  them  so  atrocious  a  mockery  1’ 

— Ib.  pp.  {)! — 102. 

‘  Destiny,  fate,  or  heaven!’  and  in  this  manner  are  all  this 
writer’s  tales  related. 

The  next  writer,  like  all  the  foregoing,  enjoying  a  wide  popu¬ 
larity,  is  Frederic  Soulie,  an  author  who  may  have  become 
known  to  some  of  our  readers  by  his  romance,  so  full  of  murders 
and  every  other  horror,  but  which  professes  to  give  a  correct  (.') 
picture  of  the  middle  ages,  ‘  Le  Vicomte  de  Bezieros.’  1 1  is 
‘  finest  work,’  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  is,  however, 
‘  Les  Deux  Cadavres,*  and  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  Fngland,  and 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  we  give  his  account  of  the  story. 

‘  The  work  commencc*8  with  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First, 
which  is  described  with  painful  accuracy.  This  is  the  first  horror. 
Then  come  the  desecration  of  a  grave  in  Westminster  AblK*y — the 
parade  of  a  corpse  through  the  streets  of  Lomhui — the  liidtHUis  cere¬ 
mony  of  presenting  a  jug  of  beer  to  the  motionless  lips  of  the  dead 
thing,  as  the  j>rocession  moves  up  the  Poultry — the  visit  of  two  adven¬ 
turous  men  to  the  chapel  in  Windsor  Cas.le  at  midnight — the  exhum¬ 
ing  of  a  coffin — the  circumstance  of  <»ne  of  those  men  putting  his  hand 
to  the  dead  b(»dy  which  that  coffin  contained,  and  finding  by  the 
dissevered  head  that  it  was  the  corse  of  the  late  king — the  journey 
through  dark  and  dismal  roads  with  that  coffin  U|K)n  a  sledge  drawn  by 
dogs — the  rape  of  a  beautiful  girl  by  her  lover  in  an  hour  of  madness 
— the  progress  c>f  the  plague — murders,  duels,  riots,  and  deaths — and 
then  the. horrid  agonies  endured  by  that  young  girl,  who  lingered 
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through  all  the  stages  of  starvation,  tied  to  a  tree,  till  she  wasted  away, 
expired,  and  was  found  a  flesliless  skeleton  some  time  afterwards ! 
This  is  the  brief  analysis  of  Lvs  Deux  Cadavrcs :  this  is  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  l)iM)k  upon  which  was  built  the  reputation  of  M.  Frederic 
Soulie/~Ib.  p.  114. 


What  a  book,  and  what  a  reputation !  and  what  gross  violation 
of  historical  truth  to  represent  Puritan  sr)ldiers  holding  a  can  of 
beer  to  the  lip  of  a  corpse  !  But  however  these  writers  abuse 
kings  and  priests,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  Puritans  and 
Methodists  are  the  objects  of  even  fiercer  hate.  Cromwell,  esj)e- 
cially,  is  a  favorite  subject,  both  in  novel  and  drama ;  hut  how  is 
that  wonderful  man  represented  by  writers  who  consider  regicide 
the  noblest  of  duties  ? — as  the  vilest  hypocrite,  the  most  l)lood- 
thirsty  wretch  that  ever  disgraced  humanity.  And  why  is  lie  thus 
represented  ?  because  French  nationality  is  hurt  at  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  threatened  to  plant  his  cannon  at  the  very 
gates  of  Paris ;  and  French  infidelity  scandalized  at  a  genend 
who,  after  his  greatest  victory,  could  write  ‘this  is  the  Lord’s  doing, 

‘  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.’ 

In  their  love  for  all  that  is  horrible  and  revolting  we  lament  to 
sjiy  there  are  manv  French  writers  as  eminent  as  Frederic  Soulie. 
Even  those  few  wlio  have  escaped  the  graver  faults  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  exhibit  a  strange  seeking  after  what  cannot  be  dwelt 
upon  without  pain  and  loathing.  These  stories,  too,  abound  in 
misfortunes.  The  remark  of  Froissart  so  many  centuries  ago, 
that  the  English  ‘  divert  themselves  very  mournfully  ’  (moult 
trisfanent)^  may,  we  are  sure,  be  applied  to  the  French  in  the 
present  day.  .  Even  the  more  moral,  instead  of  emulating  the 
liealthful  spirit  of  the  English  writers  (we  exclude  the  Byron 
school,  for  that  is  scarcely  English  in  character),  and  summoning 
the  aids  of  poetry  and  imagination  to  throw  a  pleasant  sunshine 
over  life,  delight  to  dwell  on  its  miseries,  and  add  touch 
after  touch  to  their  picture  of  wretchedness,  until  it  rivals  the 
graphic  force  of  some  of  Crabbe’s  most  appalling  scenes, — while, 
unlike  him,  they  teach  no  stern  but  wholesome  moral. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  paper  by  Jules  Janin,  one  of 
the  most  elocpicnt,  as  well  as  moral  of  the  modern  Frencli  novel¬ 
ists  ;  it  will,  we  think,  exemplify  the  foregoing  remarks.  T  he 
young  girl  is  an  orphan,  and  she  goes  to  an  old  w^oman  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

‘  The  aged  woman  remained  for  a  space  of  time  shrunk  up  in  her 
contemjdations,  cowering,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  her  own  filthy 
soul,  'rhen  lifting  up  her  eyes,  she  liMiked  on  that  fair  thin  face, 
whose  roundness  it  were  easy  to  restore — those  little  hands  that  might 
bi‘  made  so  whiu* — that  blue  eye  with  its  long  lashes  ;  and  the  witch 
breathed  from  her  foul  breast  a  tainted  sigh.  That  sweet  face  had 
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brouiilit  before  her  the  memory  of  happier  times.  In  better  days,  liow 
would  slie  have  rejoiced  to  adorn  that  body,  whose  rich  forms  tlie  tat¬ 
tered  pirments  failed  to  hide — to  enhance  with  the  whitest  lace  that 
small  bead  so  delicately  turned — to  cover  with  fine  tissues  those 
shoulders  so  fresh  and  polished — to.  put  snowy  »;loves  upon  those  snow- 
cold  hands — to  imprison  with  a  narrow  shoe  that  little  fot)t,  playiiij;  so 
prettily,  and  at  lar^e,  within  its  coarse  and  worn-out  coverinjij !  What 
a  master-piece  could  the  vile  hag  have  made  of  that  starving  girl  ! 
She  would  have  wrought  a  miracle  upon  her,  like  that  of  Pygmalion. 
And  when  her  master-piece  nuvi  created — wlien  it  stood  in  beauty, 
erect  on  its  pedestal,  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  sparkling  at  once  in  the 
light  from  within,  and  the  light  from  on  high,  then  would  the  wrinkled 
and  dirty-petticoated  Phidias  have  summoned  around  her  handy-W(»rk 
all  the  connoisseurs  from  city  and  from  court.  Then  would  this  hair- 
Pygmalion  hav^e  put  her  statue  up  for  public  sale,  and  prostituted  her 
(hdatea  f(»r  gold  ;  for  such  had  been  aimmgst  the  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  occupations  of  the  witch  in  her  better  days  ! 

‘  ‘  ^ly  child,’  said  she  t(»  the  poor  girl,  ‘  I  can  do  nothing  for  you, 
luy  child  !  I  am  dying  with  hunger  myself,  while  I  speak  to  yon.’ 

*  And  the  young  girl  sate  herself  ho])elessly  down  on  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  the  old  hag’s  fire.  That  fire  was  the  earthen-pot,  filled  with 
ashes,  but  nigh  exhausted,  and  sending  forth  an  odtnir  like  the  foul 
breath  of  one  in  a  fever.  And  as  she  thus  sate,  she  was  face  to  face 


with  the  hag  ;  and  the  old  woman,  with  a  h)ok  of  regret,  and 
almost  of  pity,  passed  her  withered  fingers  through  the  orphan’s  long 
fair  hair — an  unpremeditated  act,  which  bnmght  vaguely  back  into 
her  mind  the  cares  she  had  long  ago  bestow’ed  upon  the  fleeces  of  her 
flock. 


‘  Pliant,  and  silky,  and  thick,  and  free  from  all  corrupting  essences, 
were  those  bright  tresses.  They  were  the  beautiful  tresvses  of  a  poor 
and  unoccuj)ied  girl,  who  has  nothing  better  to  do  than  adorn  herself 
with  the  sole  adornment  which  is  left  her.  The  rich  curls  floated 


down  about  her  white  and  slender  neck,  and  clustered  in  ringlets 
around  her  ivory  forehead.  I  he  aged  hag  played  with  their  shining 
masses.  A  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the  ashes  in  the  earthen  pot,  and 
the  small  white  flakes  fell  upcm  the  long  fair  hair  ;  and  when  they 
descended,  you  could  not  have  shown  the  spots  on  which  they  rested 
— s«»  bright  w’ere  the  colors  of  those  flaxen  tresses. 


*  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  the  hag  ! 

*  ‘  Wilt  thou  sell  thy  long  hair.>*  said  she  t(»  the  poor  young  girl. 

‘  The  old  w'oman,  w'ith  the  C(M)1  unconcern  of  a  shop-woman  alxuit  to 
give  false  measure,  and  holding  the  rich  tresses  by  the  roots,  set  alnnit 
comj)aring  their  length  with  the  length  of  her  arm  ;  and  the  bright 
and  silken  hair,  matched  against  the  stringy  tendons  which  stretclied 
beneath  her  own  yellow  skin,  t(M>k  from  the  contrast  a  hue  yet  more 
tender.  The  hag  herself,  unconsciously  struck  by  the  contrast,  sate 
long,  with  out-stretched  arm,  gazing  by  turns  upon  the  glossy  ringlets 
ami  the  withered  arm.  While  yet  she  gazed — a  thin,  grey  fibre  of 
hair  straggled  out  from  beneath  the  dirty  cap  of  the  withered  crone ; 
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— it  was  as  if  the  dry  and  meagre  lock  had  looked  forth,  to  gaze  with 
envy  upon  the  flowing  ringlets  of  the  fair  young  girl ! 

*  Wilt  thou  sell  thy  hair  ?*  asked  the  hag.  ‘  It  is  a  good  ell  in 
length  ;  and,  if  thou  wilt,  1  will  bring  thee  fifteen  francs.* 

‘  The  young  girl,  tossing  her  rich  tresses,  first  on  one  side,  and  then 
to  the  other,  and  parting,  with  her  wasted  fingers,  the  ringlets  that 
clustered  round  her  forehead,  lifted  up  her  large  moist  eyes,  and  nn- 
swered  with  a  sad  smile.  But  she  was  hungry  ;  and  the  strife  of 
hunger  against  her  innocent  and  enfeebled  vanity  was  too  uneqiud. 
For  fifteen  francs  she  sold  the  treasure  of  her  beautiful  hair.’ 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  105 — 110. 

But  the  price  of  her  hair  lasts  not  long,  and  she  once  more 
goes  to  the  old  woman,  who  purchases  one  of  her  front  teeth. 
This  part  of  the  story  is  so  powerfully,  as  to  be  most  painfully, 
told ;  but  still,  for  what  purpose,  for  w  e  can  discover  no  aim,  no 
moral  at  all,  unless  these  strange  remarks  are  intended  for  it. 

*  When  she  heard  echo  through  her  soul  that  dreary  w  ord,  '  Ugly  ! 
thou  art  ugly  !* — then  did  the  poor  and  half-naked  girl  feel  herself 
p(H)rer  and  more  naked  than  she  had  ever  done  before  !  and  she  sate 
down  and  sobbed — though  her  eyes  gave  no  tears.  And  then,  in  the 
bitterness  of  her  sorrow',  she  bow  ed  her  head  upon  her  hands,  and  that 
brought  fresh  grief ;  and,  as  she  felt  its  nakedness,  in  this  hour  of  her 
shaken  spirit  and  deep  desolation,  her  hands  recoiled  from  the  touch, 
ns  if  they  had  met  wdth  red-hot  iron  ! 

*  Twenty  days  longer  she  lived  n])on  her  tooth — twenty  sad  and 
cheerless  days — twenty  days  that  heard  no  w'ord  of  friendship,  and  saw’ 
no  smile.  She  had  hist  the  sole  protectors  that  nature  had  given,  and 
fortune  left  her — her  sw  eet  smile,  and  her  fair  hair  !  She  had  sold 
the  tw’o  friends  of  her  youth  !  She  had  parted  w  ith  the  rich  ornaments 
that  cost  nothing,  and  yet  w'ere  so  precious,  and  that  nothing  would 
re])lace.  She  had  lain  hands  upon  herself ; — more  wretched,  and 
more  to  be  pitied,  a  thousand  times,  for  this  suicide  in  detail,  than  all 
the  young  girls  who  perish  entirely  and  at  once,  the  victims  of  a 
wronged  and  slighted  love!’ — Ib.  pp.  lit),  117* 

The  sketches  of  Jules  Janin,  w  ith  all  their  affectation,  and  vet 
graver  faults,  have  how^ever,  both  eloquence  and  feeling  ;  but 
W'hat  shall  be  siiid  to  the  ‘  Deathbed,’  by  Jules  Lacroix  t  the 
most  disgusting  picture  of  mental  and  bodily  torture  we  ever 
read.  \V  e  dare  not  indict  upon  our  readers  more  than  a  short 
specimen.  Delfosse  has  been  thrown  out  of  w’indow  by  his  ow’ii 
son  I  and  is  now'  lying  w’ith  fractured  limbs,  w’hile  his  mistress 
Julia,  W'atches  beside  him,  not  to  sooth  his  sufferings,  but  to  kill 
the  dying  man  by  slow  tortures :  the  catastrophe  is  all  that  we 
dare  give. 
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*'0  God,  come  to  my  aid!’  cried  ]M.  Delfosse,  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  liorrihle  convulsions  :  ‘  O  God  !  hear  my  ])raver  !* 

‘  ‘  Your  God  !’  eclioed  the  Italian,  in  a  tone  of  joyful  raillery  ;  ‘  I 
thoujrht  yon  had  none  !  I  low  lon*^  have  yon  believed  in  God  ?  From 
the  moment  when  your  tortures  commenced  ?  But,  oh  !  far  more 
horrible  will  be  your  sufferings  in  hell — and  then,  indeed,  yon  may  well 
cry,  ‘  My  God  !  my  God  !’ 

*  *  O  Julia  !  let  me  live.  I  am  repentant — remorse  has  reached  me 
at  last.  Give  me  time  to  expiate  my  sins,  and  reconcile  myself  to 
God  !’ 

‘  ‘  No — no,’  returned  the  Italian,  '  yon  must  not  live  to  repent — 
yon  must  die  to  suffer  eternal  misery  !  I  shall  Ik?  the  avenging  demon 
liereafter  charged  to  torment  yon  in  hell.’ 

‘  ‘Julia,’  said  he,  in  a  voice  so  feeble  it  was  scarcely  audible,  ‘do 
not  torture  me  more.  Leave  me  to  die  in  peace,  and  I  will  becpieath 
to  yon  all  my  fortune.* 

*  ‘  Agreed  !’  cried  the  Italian,  a  ray  of  delight  illuminating  her 
eyes.  ‘  But  I  must  have  it  all — none  must  share  it  with  me — it  shall 
be  a  dowry  for  my  daughter.* 

‘  ‘  Yon  shall  have  it,  Julia,*  said  the  dying  man.  ‘  Bring  me  writing 
materials — and  loosen  my  hands.’ 

‘  Madame  Alvare  hastened  to  untie  the  handkerchief,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fetch  the  ink  and  ])aper. 

‘  In  the  meantime  iM.  Delfosse  stretched  out  one  of  his  hands,  and 
opened  a  little  cuj)board  concealed  in  the  wall  of  the  alcove. 

‘  ‘Here  are  writing  materials,’  said  Madame  Alvare,  bending  over 
the  conch. 

‘  At  that  moment  the  dying  man,  inspired  by  rage  and  a  hope  of 
vengeance,  seized  the  Italian  with  one  hand  by  the  hair  of  her  head, 
and  with  the  other  he  blew  her  brains  out."  It  was  a  pistol  which  he 
had  sought  in  the  little  cupboard  I 

‘  When  his  servants  entered  the  room  they  found  ]\I.  Delfosse  a 
corpse  in  his  bed,  bis  countenance  distorted,  and  his  teeth  clenched 
together.  In  one  of  his  hands  he  held  a  quantity  of  long  jetty  hair, 
to  which  hung  a  portion  of  a  human  skull  black  and  bleeding.* 

— lb.  pp.  yi — 04. 

With  this  extract  we  fling  these  disgusting  volumes  away  ; 
indignant  that  France  should  have  produced  so  much  moral 
poison,  but  yet  more  indignant  that  an  Englishman  should  be 
found  to  translate  and  publish  ribaldry  and  bhisphemy  which  a 
few  years  since  would  have  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  a  prosecu¬ 
tion.* 

In  thus  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  modern  French 
literature,  we  have  performed  what  has  been  far  from  a  pleasant 


•  In  this  we  allude  particularly  to  his  translations  of  Bereii^*r.  Mr. 
Reynolds  is  now  editor  of  the  ‘  Teetotaller,* — are  the  members  of  that  body 
aware  of  his  opinions  ? 
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task,  and  wliat  we  should  have  slirunk  from  but  for  a  paramount 
sense  of  duty.  Hut  even  as  the  charnel-house  may  afford  a  more 
striking  lesson  than  the  blossoming  field,  the  atrocities  (we  cannot 
use  a  milder  term)  of  this  school  may  supply  us  with  valuable 
instruction.  We  find  all  its  writers  not  merely  rejecting  reve¬ 
lation,  but  scoffinj^  at  the  very  existence  of  one  great  overruling 
intelligence; — now  what  picture  of  man  do  their  works  present? 
Is  he  the  noble,  far-sighted  creature,  j)ressing  onward  in  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  his  intellectual  strength,  untrammcled  by  any  opposing 
power  toward  perfection  ?  No ;  he  is  the  veriest  sport  of  des¬ 
tiny,  the  merest  bond-slave  of  that  stern,  unyielding,  withering 
abstraction  which  they  call  necessity.  The  finest  work  of  this 
school,  one  which  in  the  outset  we  intended  to  review,  ‘  Notre 
‘  Dame  de  Paris, ^  is  a  prose  epic  consecrated  to  this  very  subject. 

‘  All  are  involved  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  destiny,’  says  its 
author,  ‘even  as  the  gilded  fly  in  the  spider’s  web;*  and  how  in 
that  dark  and  fearful  story  is  one  after  the  other  swept  along, — 
Claude  Frollo,  with  his  stern  will  and  lofty  imaginings,  even  as 
Ksineralda,  that  light,  weak  creature ;  and  Quasimodo,  and  young 
Jehan,  and  Steur  Gudule, — all,  inevital)ly  involved  in  ruin !  Is 
this  a  philosophy  to  regenerate  the  world  ? 

The  fears  of  a  future  judgment  we  have  been  told  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  men  gloomy.  Now,  here  is  a  literature  that 
ceaselessly  cries  ‘let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die;’ 
but  what  is  its  effect?  are  the  characters  in  these  novels  gay, 
light-hearted  beings  ?  No,  indeed  ;  a  more  lugubrious  company 
ciin  scarcely  be  imagined.  Plague,  pestilence,  fannne,  murder, 
stalk  through  every  page;  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  alike 
‘  hateful  and  hating  one  another ;’  and  human  life  is  ])ainted  as 
one  long  pilgrimage  of  woe  and  disappointment.  Never  were 
spirits,  by  their  own  confession,  more  ‘  weary  and  heavy  laden  ’ 
than  (jeorges  Sand  and  Victor  Hugo,  and  what  w^onder,  since 
they  have  rejected  Him  who  alone  can  give  them  rest.  Never 
were  such  demon  jcharacters  exhibited  in  fiction  as  those  which 
Eugene  Sue,  and  Soulie,  and  Michel  Raymond  present,  and 
what  wonder,  since  they  declare  that  all  morality  is  priestcraft, 
and  that  no  man  is  answerable  for  his  actions. 

A  wht)lesome  lesson  may  be  gained  from  all  this,  a  lesson  which 
rightly  learnt  may  teach  us  to  prize  more  highly  our  English 
morals,  our  English  institutions,  our  English  religious  privileges; 
and  casting  our  eyes  along  the  noble  range  of  English  literature, 
M*e  may  rejoice  with  an  unblameable  nationality,  that  such  works 
as  these  we  have  revitAved,  have  not  been  the  production  of 
I'.nglish  writers.  And  how  important  is  the  duty  which  the 
English  writer  of  fiction  has  now  to  fulfil.  Our  nolde  language 
is  not  confined  to  one  kingdom, — not  even  to  European  courts  ;  it 
lijis  gone  torth  wherever  our  vessels  have  sailed,  wherever  the 
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spirit  of  Englisli  enterprise  1ms  penetrated.  Mijijhty  empires  are 
risiiiji^,  and  in  all  of  these  English  is  the  mother  tonj^ue  of  the 
people ;  and  to  England  will  they  look  for  their  popular  litera¬ 
ture.  An  overwhelming  thought  is  this — the  solitary  writer  in 
his .  obscure  study  may  awaken  feelings  to  which  millions  of 
hearts  shall  respond,— may  give  the  impulse  to  that  movement 
which  shall  be  felt  at  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 


Art.  V’^.  1.  Report  of  the  llomerton  College  examination. 

2.  Rej  )ort  of  the  Stepney  College  Examination. 

Report  of  the  llighburif  College  Examination,  ^'C. 

]\/TANY  of  the  remarks  in  the  present  article  will  be  found 
substantially  the  siime  with  those  contained  in  an  article 
(though  from  a  different  pen)  in  the  January  number  of  the 
present  year.  We  offer  no  apology  for  such  repetitions,  not 
only  because  the  subject  is  suffciently  ini[)ortant  to  justify 
frecpient  discussion,  but  because  they  are  not  a  mere  echo  of  the 
same  voice;  they  must  be  considered  as  the  concurring  judgment 
of  different  minds  inde|)endently  exercised  on  the  sjune  iinportiuit 
subject. — But  it  will  be  also  found  that  the  present  article  is  not 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  o|)inions  contained  in  the  one  above 
adverted  to ;  the  views  there  insisted  on  are  extended,  and  many 
related  topics,  then  omitted  for  want  of  space,  or  cursorily 
touched,  are  discussed  at  length. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  religious  character  of  our  population  is, 
and  must  ever  be  moulded  by  the  men  to  w'hom  they  hmk  for 
instruction,  and  if  we  regard  the  purity  of  the  church  to  be  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  principles  of  l^rotestant 
Nonconformity,  it  is  assuredly  of  the  very  first  moment  that  our 
own  colleges  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  improvements  w'bich  modern  education  can  afford.  However 
well  adapted  they  may  have  been  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  w  hen 
first  established,  it  is  obvious  that  uidess  they  keep  pace  w  ith  the 
growing  intelligence  of  the  present  day,  and  unless  the  ministers 
of  our  churches  atUiin  a  degree  of  mental  culture  and  intellectual 
pow  er,  as  much  beyond  the  great  body  of  the  population  as  they 
did  in  former  years,  it  is  impossible  but  that  their  influence 
both  secular  and  religious  should  rapidly  diminish.  From  hints 
wdiich  we  have  not  unfrecpiently  heard  thrown  out,  w’c  feel 
convinced  that  a  stirring  and  thorough  reformation  is  looked  for, 
in  this  department,  amongst  the  more  enlightened  part  or  tne 
Protestant  Dissenting  community.  We  do  not  intend  the  slightest 
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disrespect  to  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  the  manao^ement  of  our  dissenting  colleges  throughout 
the  country.  So  far  from  that,  we  believe  that  on  the  present 
system  of  instruction^  the  course  of  training  adopted  has  been 
generally  the  very  best  that  could  have  been  devised  for  answer¬ 
ing  the  end ;  w'hile  the  exertions  of  the  tutors,  and  the  frequent 
laudable  zeal  of  the  students  have  in  many  eases  done  much 
to  supply  the  defects  which  this  system  involves.  The  time, 
however,  is  now  coining  when  the  demand  for  a  far,  very  far 
more  extensive  course  of  education  will  be  imperatively  made  by 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  country. 

It  will  not  be  consistent  with  our  time  or  space  to  descant  much 
(however  strongly  we  Teel  inclined  to  do  so)  on  the  absolute 
necessity,  in  addition  to  the  claims  of  theology,  of  a  thorough 
classical,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  as  yet  been  im- 
j)arted,  scientific  course  of  instruction ;  especially  as  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  has  already  been  directed  to  this  topic  in  a 
former  number  of  this  journal.  Our  present  purpose  is  simply  to 
point  out  what  we  consider  to  be  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
system  of  college  education  now  in  vogue,  and  to  give  some  hints 
towards  its  improvement. 

In  alluding  to  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  it  is  very  far 
from  our  intention  to  expose  to  the  public  view  any  minor  and 
local  abuses  w'hich  it  is  possible  may  find  a  temporary  lodgment 
in  the  very  best  institutions  of  an  educational  nature.  Our  object 
is  a  far  more  necessary  one  than  this,  aiming  at  a  much  more 
general  view  of  the  question,  and  pointing  at  principles  rather 
than  tletails. 

One  of  the  chief  of  these  defects,  then,  we  reg«ird  to  be  the 
extreme  shortness  of  the  period  of  study’^  for  conveying  anything 
like  an  extended  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  theology\  There  is  no  |)rofession  in  which  the  time  of 
preparation  is  one  half  so  disproportioned  to  the  necessary  ac¬ 
quisitions  that  pertiiin  to  it,  as  in  the  most  weighty  of  all  profes¬ 
sions,  that  of  the  minister  of  ‘  truth  and  righteousness.*  Seven 
years  are  thought  little  enough  to  gain  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  any  branch  of  mercantile  business.  Few  students  of  medicine 
think  ot  taking  upon  themselves  all  the  weight  and  responsibility 
of  a  practice  betore  they  have  gone  through  a  long  course  ot 
preparatory  discipline.  The  labor  required  for  the  study 
ot  the  law,  in  any  of  its  departments,  to  be  successful,  is 
etjually'  long  and  severe.  In  theology  alone,  to  say  nothing 
ot  all  the  concomitants  necessary  for  its  proper  pursuit,  a 
few  short  years  are  thought  sufficient  to  fit  the  aspirant 
to  the  ministerial  office  for  all  the  arduous  obligations  it 
involves.  Six  years  is  the  very  longest  term  that  has  ever 
been  proposed  at  any  of  our  theological  institutions,  and. 
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we  believe  we  are  correct  when  we  say,  that  where  this 
length  of  time  is  permitted,  not  one  in  twenty,  owinj^  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  education  adoptpd,  is  found  to  stay  it  out. 
Five  years  may  he  reij^arded  as  considerably  above  the  average 
length  of  a  student’s  course,  and  the  last  of  these  is  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  not,  quite  unavailable  for  the  steady  pursuit  of  any 
branch  of  important  knowledge.  A  j^reat  number  are  contented 
with  four  sessions,  as  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
whole  of  their  ministerial  course,  and  not  a  few  anxious,  often 
with  a  laudable  zeal,  to  en^a^e  in  their  ^reat  and  delij^htful 
employment,  accept  invitations  that  are,  we  must  say,  thoujrht- 
lessly  ^iven  them  by  destitute  congregations  at  the  end  of  the 
think 

Now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  to  he  accomplished 
in  this  brief  period.  The  majoritg  of  the  candidates,  we  should 
premise,  instead  of  coming  from  the  most  influential  and  best 
educated  classes  of  the  dissenting  community,  belong  to  a  station 
in  which  either  the  claims  of  business  or  other  causes  have  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  making  any  but  a  very  slender  proficiency  in 
learning.  The  Latin,  the  (Ireek,  and  the  Hebrew  languages, 
then,  have  for  the  most  part  to  be  ac(jinred,  a  task  in  itself 
more  than  sufficient  to  employ  all  the  time  allotted  to  their 
college  career;  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  must  be  carefully 
investigated ;  mental  and  moral  philosopliy,  so  absolutely 
essential  to  a  mind  that  pretends  to  think  largely  and  vigorously, 
and  to  weigh  great  principles,  must  be  cultivated;  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  their  application  to  physics 
must  be  edged  in ;  and  then  the  whole  range  of  biblical  science 
and  divinity  which,  whatever  else  be  neglected,  are  of  the  very 
first  moment  in  a  minister’s  education,  must  summon  the  most 
vigorous  energies  of  the  mind.  If  any  of  these  branches  be 
totidly  neglected  in  the  education  of  those  who  have  to  direct 
and  to  lead  on  the  age  (and  we  might  mention  some  other 
things  almost  equally  necessjiry),  there  will  be  a  lack  which  must 
be  severely  felt  through  the  whole  of  their  life,  and  which  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult,  with  ail  the  weight  of  ministerial  engage¬ 
ments,  ever  to  sup})ly. 

The  bare  idea  of  all  these  subjects  being  entered  into  with  any¬ 
thing  like  spirit  and  success,  in  the  short  period  we  have  alluded 
to,  is  obviously  absurd  ;  and  yet,  uidess  they  are  entered  into, 
we  must  be  content  to  let  our  own  ministers  lag  behind  both  the 
superior  cultivation  of  those  of  the  Establishment  and  the  ad¬ 
vancing  spirit  of  the  age ;  while  our  principles  must  gradually 
suffer  the  detriment  and  contraction  which  such  a  deficiency  will 
of  necessity  entail.  I’o  show  that  we  are  not  singular  or  unrea¬ 
sonable  in  pleading  earnestly  for  a  more  lengthened  course 
of  training  for  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  all  employments. 
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we  miglit  bring  forward  the  fact,  that  the  necessity  of  it  has  been 
felt  in  almost  every  other  community  of  Christians  possessing 
an  educated  ministry.  In  the  Establishment  of  our  own 
country,  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  literary  advanUiges  which 
the  Universities  afford,  and  the  extensive  acquirements  which  a 
portion  of  the  clergy  make  in  literature  and  science.  If  their 
theological  course  has  been  proportionably  less  complete,  they 
have  reaped  the  evil  fruits  of  it,  and,  we  believe,  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  correct  the  error.  In  Scotland,  the  full  course  of  a 
student  for  the  ministry  ostensibly  extends  to  eight  or  nine 
years.  The  first  two  are  usually  given  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  the  third  to 
logic ;  the  fourth  to  moral  philosophy ;  while  the  mathematics 
are  generally  included  in  the  spare  time  of  some  one  or  two  of 
these  first  four  sessions,  as  a  preparation  for  the  physic  class  of 
the  fifth  year.  After  this,  the  student  advances  with  all  the  aid 
of  a  mind  strengthened  and  disciplined  by  both  mathematical  and 
meta|)hysical  reasoning  to  his  four  years*  course  of  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture,  church  history,  and  theology.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory 
of  the  Scottish  Establishment,  though  wofully  departed  from  iu 
practice. 

It  is  true,  that  our  own  students  have  access  to  these  colleges, 
and  the  benefit  of  this  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  both  our  yearly 
classicjil  examiners,  and  the  men  who  fill  the  classical  chairs  at 
our  English  institutions,  as  well  as  the  most  eminent  of  our 
ministers,  are  many  of  them,  either  natives  of  Scotland,  or  English¬ 
men  who  have  attended  some  one  or  more  of  the  northern  I'niver- 
sities.  Still,  although  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  these  advantages, 
the  reflection  is  by  no  means  flattering  that  out  of  the  large  body 
of  English  theological  students  and  ministers  who  have  attended 
merely  our  own  institutions,  so  few  comparatively  should  be 
huind,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  instruction  and  stimulus  there 
artorded,  have  qualified  themselves  for  the  ofliee  of  tutors.  In 
Ciermany,  again,  the  education  of  the  clergy  is  even  more  severe 
and  complete,  'riie  youth,  before  he  quits  the  gymnasium,  has  to 
declare  his  intention  as  to  the  profession  he  wishes  to  follow  in 
after  life;  and  then  the  course  of  his  education  is  so  adapted  as 
to  draw  out  those  powers  of  mind  and  impart  those  branches  of 
learning  which  are  more  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office  he  has  to 
sustaiii.  ‘  No  greater  or  more  needful  favor,’  said  the  great  j)hi- 
losophic;il  poet  of  that  country,  ‘  can  be  conferred  uj)on  any  one 
‘  than  early  to  initiate  him  into  the  chief  destiny  of  his  life.’ 

I  he  consequence  of  the  brief  course  of  preparation  now’  com¬ 
monly  recommended  in  our  ow’u  communities  is,  that  the  student, 
anxious  to  get  an  insight  into  as  many  branches  of  knowledge 
as  possible,  does  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  follow’  out  any  o»e 
ot  them  to  a  suflieient  extent.  Four  or  five  years  of  hard  study 
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arc  generally  necessary  for  clearing  away  from  the  mind  the 
various  ‘idols  of  the  tribe,  the  ciive,  the  forum,  and  the  theatre,* 
that  more  or  less  pre-occupy  the  mind ;  and  it  is  only  when 
once  these  are  set  aside,  and  the  mind  is  invigorated  and  in¬ 
formed  by  this  very  process,  that  it  can  begin  to  reap  the  vintage 
which  such  labors  have  been  preparing.  A  student’s  course,  if 
his  mind  be  not  previously  educated,  and  enlarged  by  close 
thought,  is  at  first  a  species  of  drudgery.  If  principles  are  then 
brought  before  him  they  are  not  half  appreciated,  or  incorporated 
into  his  intellectual  being;  so  that  the  same  course  of  philosophy 
or  theology  does  not  convey  one  twentieth  part  of  the  instruction 
to  a  person  but  just  forming  the  habits  of  analysis,  that  it  does 
to  those  whose  minds  are  previously  well  disciplined. 

If  the  student  were  to  begin  a  course  of  moral  philosophy  and 
theology  at  about  that  period  of  his  mental  development,  where  he 
mnv  fnishes  his  term  of  study,  it  would  be  all  gain,  and  instead 
of  being  but  just  followed  out  and  barely  comprehended,  would 
he  instantly  grasped  by  the  mind,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  then  ac- 
(piired  habits  of  generalisation,  made  the  starting  point  for  original 
thought  or  further  investigation.  \\  c  feel  convinced,  from  a 
personal  accpiainUince  with  several  of  our  academical  institutions, 
that  any  intelligent  student  belonging  to  them,  so  far  from  ac¬ 
cusing  us  of  injustice  in  making  these  remarks,  would  fully  bear 
them  out,  and  enter  warmly  into  any  plan  that  might  be  adopted 
for  supplying  the  defect. 

But  we  proceed  to  state  what  we  consider  another  defect  in  the 
present  system  of  college  education  and  that  is  the  almost  total 
want  of  external  stimulus  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  We  are 
fully  awjire  that  there  are  minds  which  will  continue  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  this  fact  we  owe 
many  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Protestant  dissenting 
ministry  of  the  present  day.  But  when  we  consider  that  there 
are  between  three  and  four  hundred  constantly  engaged  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  dissenting  ministry  in  our  country,  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose,  that  a  twentieth  part  should  rise  so  far  above  the 
common  level  as  to  dispense  entirely  with  what  has  always  been 
found  necessary  to  urge  onward  the  mind  in  the  arduous  course 
of  learning.  VV^e  know  of  no  school  of  education  whatever, 
except  our  own  collegiate  institutions,  in  which  some  reward  or 
honorary  distinction  is  not  attached  to  superior  diligence  or  un¬ 
common  acquirements.  W  e  are  well  aware  that  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  which  the  student  of  theology  is  engaged  is 
often  held  up  as  being  itself  a  sufficient  incitement  to  industry 
and  activity  ;  but  we  have  now  to  do  with  the  (piestion  of  fact, 
rather  than  of  theory  ;  and  the  fact  un(|uestionably  is,  that  the 
mind,  even  although  impressed  with  all  the  w'eiglit  of  the  motive 
just  mentioned,  will  be  carried  on  by  emulation  when  the  absence 
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of  this  stimulant  will  often  leave  it  dull  and  inactive.  We  have 
known  the  very  same  students,  when  transferred  from  the  literary 
ease  of  an  Eno^lish  college  to  the  excitement  and  emulation  of 
one  of  the  northern  Universities,  putting  on  a  completely  ditferent 
intellectual  character;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  have  themselves  experienced  such  a  change  to  deny 
the  bracing  influence  which  the  excitement  thus  administered 
affords.  It  is  true  that  the  public  examinations  of  our  theolo¬ 
gical  students,  in  some  respects,  supply  this  deficiency ;  but  tlie 
influence  of  these  is  for  the  most  part  temporary,  operating  for 
a  short  period  immediately  preceding  the  examination  I'he  very 
constitution  of  our  colleges,  besides,  renders  the  application  of 
some  outward  stimulus  peculiarly  needful.  The  intimate  con¬ 
nexion  which  of  necessity  subsists  between  all  the  occupants  of 
the  same  dwelling,  and  the  constant  access  that  each  one  may 
have  to  the  society  of  others  of  the  same  age  and  pursuits  as  him¬ 
self,  renders  the  temptation  of  indulging  in  these  social  enjoy¬ 
ments  almost  irresistible.  We  do  not  sUite  this  as  a  serious 
evil  in  our  present  institutions,  but  only  as  a  circumstance 
which  unquestionably  heightens  the  necessity  of  an  external 
influence  for  inducing  application,  to  counteract  this  other 
external  influence  which  is  apt  to  occasion  a  too  frequent 
and  too  lengthened  relaxation.  More  than  once  has  it  been 
mooted  by  the  metropolitan  students  whether  they  should  not 
themselves  raise  a  fund  for  a  yearly  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
some  given  subject,  to  be  competed  for  by  their  whole  body ;  and 
more  recently  has  a  somewhat  similar  notion  been  thrown  out  by 
some  of  the  lay  directors  of  our  academies  ;  all  which  are  indica¬ 
tions,  both  from  students  themselves,  and  from  those  who  arc 
quietly  looking  on,  that  there  is  a  cerUiin  lethargy  brooding  over 
them  that  requires  to  be,  dispelled,  and  that  a  species  of  excite¬ 
ment  is  demanded  to  render  tlie  system  more  extensively  efficient 
than  at  present  it  can  be. 

With  regard  to  one  of  our  institutions  now  in  connexion  with 
Univ'ersity  College,  London,  the  evil  wdiich  we  are  considering 
certiiinly  does  not  exist;  and  many  of  the  alumni  have  followed 
out,  with  great  honor  and  benefit  to  themselves,  the  advantages 
there  afforded.  This  shows  that  there  is  a  spirit  for  large 
and  varied  acquirement  amongst  our  youth,  w’hich  it  pro¬ 
perly  fostered  and  granted  time  to  develope  itself,  would  form 
some  of  the  most  vigorous  and  unfettered  minds  of  the  present  age. 
1  here  is  much  in  our  ecclesiastical  system,  unhampered  as  it  is  by 
creeds,  articles,  and  confessions,  to  cherish  an  inquiring  spirit, 
while  our  attachment  to  the  Scriptures  as  The  only  rule  of  faith, 
and,  indeed,  the  very  dependence  which  the  minister  has  upon 
the  common  sense  of  the  multitude  of  which  his  flock  consists, 
curbs  that  tendency  to  extravjigance  which  a  too  enthusiastic  mind 
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will  often  labor  under.  Let  this  spirit  be .  cherished,  let  it 
be  directed  by  knowledge  and  truth,  and  we  need  not  fear  to  have 
able  and  ardent  supporters  of  those  principles  of  Christianity  and 
Cliristian  discipline  which  we  believe  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

The  want  of  excitement  and  sympathy  in  the  pursuit  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  partly  owin<i^  to  the  limited  numbers  that  compose  the  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  at  our  various  collej^es.  Whoever  has  attended  a 
full  cliiss-room,  and  felt  the  influence  which  a  number  of  minds 
all  intent  on  the  same  objects  exerts,  can  ap})reciate  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  proj^ress  he  is  likely  to  make  under  such  circum- 
sUinces  compared  with  \vhat  he  could  make  in  a  class  of 
ten  or  a  dozen,  all  perhaps  somewhat  on  a  level  in  capacity 
and  attiiinment.  Not  but  that  such  classes  are  often  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  learned  occupants  of  our  academic  chairs  with  / 
great  skill  and  vigor ;  but  we  speak  from  experience  when 
we  aflirm,  that  the  private  study  necessary  for  keeping  up  with 
them  is  not  by  many  degrees  so  severe  its  that  which  in  any 
active  mind  will  be  produced  by  a  class  of  forty  or  fifty,  where 
the  desire  for  distinction  w  ill  stimulate  the  more  advanced,  and 
the  fear  of  lagging  behind  urge  forward  those  w  ho  are  apt  to  be 
tardy  and  lethargic. 

()n  this  point,  however,  w^e  shall  not  insist  at  any  length,  but 
proceed  to  what  we  consider  a  far  more  serious  deficiency  in  the 
education  pursued  at  the  dissenting  colleges,  namely,  the  paucity 
both  of  the  topics  wdiich  are  included  under  the  regular  curricu¬ 
lum  and  of  the  teachers  employed  in  imparting  instruction. 

In  all  institutions  where  instruction  is  carried  on  to  any 
extent,  it  has  ever  been  considered  necessiiry  to  engage  the 
iissistiince  of  several  professors,  each  one  eminently  qualified 
in  his  peculiar  department.  The  reasonableness  of  this  is 
evident.  Not  only  does  a  tutor  attain  a  minuteness  of  know- 
ledge,  and  a  facility  and  simplicity  in  communicating  it,  on  any 
subject  to  which  with  peculiar  intentness  and  delight  he  devotes 
his  mind,  but  he  likewise  invests  it  w'ith  a  beauty,  and  casts 
about  it  the  brightness  of  a  certain  enthusiasm,  which  more 
than  any  thing  else  carries  forw'ard  the  pupil  in  his  labors, 
and  lightens  the  difficulty  of  his  task.  Very  few  ,  minds 
can  tcike  up  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  excel  equally  in  all. 

The  rays  of  the  intellect  must  be  concentrated  into  one  focus  to 
shine  with  an  intense  lustre ;  and  it  is  from  the  focus  of  such 
minds  that  those  warm  and  lucid  exhibitions  of  knowledge  in  its 
various  branches  are  to  be  looked  for,  which  give  an  energy  and 
delight  to  the  student  in  conquering  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  road  to  a  high  and  commanding  position  in  sound  learning. 

Now',  that  the  whole  of  our  college  education  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  into  the  hands  of  two,  or,  as  in  some  instances  is  the  case, 
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of  three  tutors,  is  certainly  not  giving  either  the  teachers  or 
the  taught  a  fair  opportunity,  the  one  of  doing  half  that  he  feels 
necessary  to  be  done,  the  other  of  receivinj^  a  due  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  many  departments  that  are  inviting  his  attention. 
The  result  is  that  what  are  considered  the  most  necessary  branches 
are  taken  up  and  pursued  as  far  as  the  short  time  and  other  en¬ 
gagements  W’ill  allow,  that  other  branches  almost  equally  neces¬ 
sary  are  left  very  nearly  untouched,  and  that  few  are  completely 
mastered.  Few  of  our  institutions,  we  believe,  have  any  regular 
course  of  instruction  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  logic ; 
equally  few  pursue  to  any  available  extent,  as  an  instrument  of 
mental  culture,  the  study  of  mathematics ;  and  not  any,  as  far  as 
we  have  heard,  pay  any  attention  to  science  beyond  a  very  occa¬ 
sional  course  of  some  eight  or  ten  popular  lectures  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  gentleman  employed  for  the  occasion. 

Tliat  such  a  system  should  be  able  to  send  out  any  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  station  they  have  to  hold 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  capable  of  being  placed  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  who  have  received  the  more  extensive  training 
which  the  literary  institutions  of  our  country  now  afford,  is 
on  all  the  principles  of  human  nature  impossible.  We  do  not 
mean  but  tliat  the  theological  student  may  have  entered  pretty 
fully  into  the  chief  truths  of  the  science  which  has  been  his 
main  study ;  and  the  error  of  many  is  to  suppose  that  this 
is  all  that  is  requisite  for  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  Far  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  case.  We  have,  in  estimating  the  effects  of  edu¬ 
cation,  to  look  at  the  mind  as  such  ;  to  see  whether  it  be  taught 
to  think,  to  w'eigh,  to  investigate,  to  reason  ;  whether  it  can  take 
enlarged  views  of  truth,  and  grasp  firmly  great  principles ;  w  hether 
it  can  persuade  and  convince.  I  nform  such  minds,  and  send  them 
in  any  numbers  from  our  seats  of  learning  to  enlighten  our 
churches,  and  teach  the  truths  we  profess,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that,  in  addition  to  a  sufficient  time  for  and  inducements  to  patient 
study,  there  be  a  complete  and  separate  course  of  instruction  on 
each  important  branch.  In  this  way  the  student  w*ill  have  no 
chance  of  overlooking  anything  that  is  essential  to  the  training 
of  the  intellect,  or  of  carrying  narrow  and  partial  opinions  on 
any  topic  amongst  the  people  whom  he  is  to  guide  and  instruct. 
Such  is  the  aim,  and  often  the  successful  aim  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  of  Christians.  In  America,  the  descendants  of  our 
forefathers  have  far  transcended  in  their  schools  of  learning  any¬ 
thing  which  w’e  their  English  descendants  hav'e  accomplished  at 
home.  There  we  find  colleges  which  command  the  energies  of 
the  most  able  men  in  all  departments,  men  who  add  the  stores  of 
learning  derived  from  the  old  world,  culled  from  the  libraries 
both  of  England  and  Germany,  to  the  youthful  vigor  of  the 
ne\i\  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  varied  instructions  in  the 
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tliffercnt  departments  of  science  and  literature  to  which  tlie  theo¬ 
logical  students  of  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  bodies  have 
access  in  our  own  country. 

These,  then,  we  ret^ard  to  be  some  of  the  deficiences  of  our 
present  method  of  college  discipline.  We  feel  it  to  be  a  some¬ 
what  ungracious  and  diflicult  Uisk  to  descant  on  the  faults  of  those 
institutions  which  do  unquestionably  contain  so  much  that  is 
valuable  and  beneficial  to  our  country.  The  immense  importance, 
however,  of  the  question,  demands  that  we  speak  with  plainness 
and  decision ;  neither  in  doin^  so  do  we  cast  the  slightest  slur 
upon  those  who  have  been  with  so  much  diligence,  and  often 
self-denial,  instrumental  in  raising  our  colleges  to  their  present 
degree  of  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  their  establishment  they 
were  moulded  to  the  state  of  the  dissenting  body  as  it  then  was, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  now 
altogetheradapted  to  meet  the  exigencies  which  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  brings  with  it  If  education  rapidly  increases  amongst 
other  portions  of  the  community,  w'e  must  see  to  it  that  it  in¬ 
creases  amongst  ourselves  also;  and  if  superior  advantages  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  other  sections  of  Christians,  it  is  demanded  of 
those,  who  believe  the  principles  we  profess,  to  be  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  truth  of  God,  to  place  their  own  ministry  upon  an 
equal  footing  in  the  acquisition  ot  sound  learning. 

In  pointing  out  the  defects  above  mentioned,  we  have  con¬ 
veyed  by  implication  wdiat  we  consider  to  be  necessary  to  obviate 
them.  If  longer  time,  greater  inducements,  a  more  extensive 
field  of  learning,  and  a  greater  number  of  tutors  were  granted 
to  our  students  of  theology,  all  our  causes  of  complaint  would  be 
removed.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  so  long  as  we  keep  to 
these  general  statements,  very  little  effect  will  oe  produced  by 
way  of  amending  the  evils  under  which  we  labor.  The  object 
now  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  find  out  and  suggest  some  feasible  plan, 
by  w  hich  the  present  system  can  be  rendered  more  completely 
efficient,  and  the  defects  we  have  pointed  out  removed.  The 
hints  already  given,  in  a  former  article,  we  of  course  consider 
important,  and  well  w'orthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public ; 
still,  wc  confess,  even  they  do  not  go  far  enough  to  meet 
our  ow’ii  cravings  or  anticipations.  We  are  looking  for  a 
change  far  more  extensive,  ilie  burden  of  the  question  must 
not  oe  throwm  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  committees  w’ho  regu¬ 
late  our  college  affairs.  They  can  do  little  more  than  direct 
the  vessel  committed  to  their  skill ;  the  force  which  impels 
it  forw'ard  must  be  supplied  by  the  spirit  and  the  contributions  of 
the  public  at  large.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  how  little  the  claims 
of  education  are  considered  and  responded  to  by  the  great  body 
of  the  dissenting  community.  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
Tract  Societies,  Bible  Societies,  even  educational  societies  for 
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certain  classes  of  our  population,  arc  ahsorhinjr  the  public  atten¬ 
tion,  and  tlirowinw^  almost  entirely  into  the  hack  ground  the 
claims  of  those  colleges  Ifoin  which  we  must  look  for  the  verv 
men  who  are  to  keepalive  this  spirit  of  enterprise  and  heneticence. 
\Ve  jire  far,  very  far  from  castin<>^  the  slightest  im|)utation  upon 
the  zeal  and  henevolence  of  Christians  as  directed  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  truth  in  ft>rei^n  countries,  hut  we  do  think  it  a  sliort- 
si^hted  policy  to  throw  all  our  energies  and  all  our  sym|>athics 
abroad,  and  netrlcct  the  very  sources  at  home  from  which  the 
flame  of  C  hristian  charity  will  have  to  he  fed  in  future  years. 
'I  he  welfare  of  all  societies  of  a  henevolent  nature  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  flourishint^  state  of  religion  at  Iiome;  and  uidess  our 
churches  are  directed  hy  wisdom  as  well  as  piety,  enlightened  hy 
knowledge,  made  to  feel  the  demands  of  the  world  uj)on  them,  on 
eniar»red  principles  of  reason  and  conscience  as  well  as  excitement 
and  impulse,  we  cannot  depend  upon  those  very  supj)lies  whether 
of  men  or  money,  hy  which  we  are  to  evangelize  the  nations. 
On  all  ^rounds  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  he  the  future 
ministers  of  the  jj^ospel  at  home,  and  of  those  w  ho  are  to  take  the 
word  of  life  abroad,  demands  a  far  greater  degree  of  attention 
and  suj>port  from  the  C  hristian  public  than  it  has  as  yet  attained. 
W  e  believe  that  this  must  he  the  first  step  in  the  improvement 
for  which  we  are  anxiously  looking,  and  if  this  step  he  gained, 
and  the  enlightened  part  of  the  dissenting  community  respond  to 
the  arguments  and  appeals  which  we  hope  will  still  he  made  on 
this  subject,  there  is  little  to  fear  hut  tliat  every  thing  else  that 
can  he  desired  will  speedily  follow. 

Now  let  us  make,  for  a  moment,  the  su])position  that  the  five 
mctro|Mditan  colleges  were  all  united,  that  proper  accommodations 
for  such  a  union  were  su|>plied  by  the  public,  tliat  all  tlie  teachers 
now  employed  in  them  were  retained,  and  each  one  directed  his 
chief  attention  to  some  particular  branch  of  sacred  or  secular 
learning  with  which  he  is  more  })eculicirly  conversant,  would  not 
such  an  arranufcment  remove  much  of  the  deficienev'  that  is  now 
felt  to  belong  to  them  ^  W  hat  would  he  likely  to  he  the  efiect 
of  the  increased  numbers,  and  the  consequently  increased  sjurit 
that  would  he  awakened,  the  mon*  university-like  aspect  that  the 
whole  would  assume,  and  the  more  complete  eourses  of  study  in 
each  department  which  such  a  disposition  of  the  tutors  would 
naturally  call  forth  I  W  hy  should  not  fifty  as  w  ell  as  ten  have 
the  advantage  of  a  course  of  doctrinal  theology  such  as  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  learning  of  the  venerated  'rutor  of  Homerton  ? 
Why  should  not  the  other  colleges,  as  well  as  Highbury,  reaj)  the 
fruits  of  the  long  exegetical  labors  of  its  Theological  President  ? 
And  were  such  the  case,  how  efliciently  could  the  other  in¬ 
structors  now  engaged  devote  tlieir  energies  each  to  his  own 
department?  W'e  have  stated  the  case  thus  hypothetically 
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Ik'Cji.isc  «o  can  easily  estin.ate  tl.e  dilKcnltios  whicli  uoul.l 
stami  in  he  way  of  such  a  nnion,  in  the  novel  application  tlins 
nia.Ie  of  the  property  helonum^r  t,,  eaeh  institution,  ami  the  private 
feelings  with  which  in  some  instances  it  wouhl  prohahlv  clash. 

th.t  s.V?  V  ""f  '•efuse  to  aeknowled.re 

that  such  a  fdan,  it  properly  earned  mit,  wouhl  infuse  a  fresh  spirit 

into  onr  collcfre  system,  would  of  itself  lead  almost  neeess;  rilv 

to  a  hniser  term  ot  study,  and  wouhl  not  he  .lefieient  even  in  the 
|)oint  ot  economy. 

Leavnifr,  theretore,  this  suiipositiou,  which  still  we  should  de- 
hftht  to  sc^  realise, I  let  us  make  another  that  miirl.t  perhaps 

sideratir  ‘ coL 

thiww’ “““  remain  as 

till)  art  ,  a  more  treneral  institution  were  established  to  iininrt 

st'iX'ntN 'V/'t'  “•  f  •it‘^''a('ire,  preparatory  to  the 

.  tidents  enter  ny:  oil  his  theolojrieal  eoiirse.  This  would  in 
some  measure  he  a  transcript  of  the  plan  now  followed  in  Seot- 

I  "mI  es  of  d  <^''‘"oh  and  some  of  the  dilfen-nt 

a  t  Ids  at  the  ...vers.ty,  and  then  alter  that  enters  the  Divinity 
ll.ill.  W  e  believe,  too,  that  it  has  recently  been  mooteil  by  the 

siiv'siL-it;^  \  I'niver- 

v<  iJn  ’irv  ^1  r’  •  ""  "  adherents  to  the 

1  e  s  i  /  ‘•".""‘r.V-  We  confess  that  we  see  not 

churehiV'sl’^  "  '•'"i  ^’""^refrationalist  and  Ih.ptist 

l!n.d  d  'n"  '  I  a  similar  university  in 

to  £  "■«'“■■■«•>  ‘l‘e  property  belonjin^r 

to  them,  are  amply  suthc.ent  to  render  such  a  sel.eme:  if  once- se^t 

on  foot,  completely  successful ;  and  if  it  sliouhl  be  so  ...ana.red  as^ 

thenTiuT*'*''  "  "  '  “  ’  '"slitutions  which  behuifr  to 

•V  mim.,i:'.‘,''‘''‘r  .’f  ‘•‘•“•“ry,  and  either  attendance  or 

one  f  h  i"-  ■•^•'laired  for  admittance  into  any 

secured  b.  I  •"'*  •^‘■''‘'1'  students  m.V|.t  be  immediately 

m.tl :  I  I'lan  at  once  into  operation.  Of  courses 

-itliue  of  such  an  institution  e^i 
Ik  here  s...rse.su.,l,  but  we  m.Vl.t  ad.l  that  it  wouhl  in  all  proba- 

crei'se  tl  fj'rown  o|ien  to  tjeiieral  students,  in- 

voiithfiil  I  .  kiiowled>rc  and  learning  ainoiiir  the 

m  e  .1!  ‘1 .  ami  benefit  even  the 

n  o  e^i  b^rlitemejl  portion  of  the  .Methodist  Connexions.  Such  a 

seon>*'^t  '!l"’  "'ll*  many  objections  on  the 

i.v  .‘1  'f'*lir>^testahlish.ne..t,a..d  tlie funds retp.ircd 

st  ill)  *•*  I*'"’  to  attend  such  a  prediininary  course  of 

eil.i'.  1  1  /*i  ‘.*1'’?"'  ap|ical  with  confidence  to  an  inereasinirly 
ca  ee  iristian  public,  and  belieye  that  the  same  liberality 
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whicli  has  established  and  hitherto  supported  our  institutions 
would  soon  extend  itself  still  further,  not  only  in  settinji^  on  f(H)t 
some  jjeneral  scheme  of  the  nature  we  have  indicated,  but  in 
founding  such  a  mind)er  of  scholarsliips  as  would  secure  a  body 
of  students  imbued  with  the  most  valuable  knowledge,  and  ready 
prepared  to  enter  with  the  greatest  advantage  on  their  various  theo¬ 
logical  classes.  W  e  can  see  nothing  extravagant,  nothing  Utopian 
in  making  a  proposition  of  tins  nature;  the  thing  has  already 
been  accomplished  with  far  less  means  in  other  j)laces,  and  we 
are  certain  that  not  a  few  amongst  our  own  body  have  been  in¬ 
dulging  tlie  siime  idea,  and  are  ready  to  enter  into  it  with  all  the 
spirit  which  tlie  importance  of  the  end  to  be  secured  demands. 

On  no  grounds,  however,  should  we  feel  inclined  to  advocate  the 
consolidation  of  all  our  theological  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Tlie  loss  and  inconvenience  which  must  result  from  such  a  step  in 
the  neighbourhoods  where  they  are  situated,  would  in  all  jirobability 
far  outweigh  the  benefits  of  another  nature  that  might  perhaps  be 
secured.  Many  are  the  ignorant  villages  that  are  enlightened,  many 
the  destitute  congregations  that  are  supplied  with  temporary  assist¬ 
ance,  and,  if  w  e  mistake  not,  many  the  flourishing  churches  that 
are  formed  by  the  well-timed  aid  and  the  warm-hearted  exertions 
of  our  theological  students  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Yet 
we  do  not  see  that  these  reasons  would  at  all  operate  against  such 
a  consolidation,  as  we  first  hinted  at  in  the  metropolis,  where  no 
loss  of  this  nature  would  be  felt,  and  where  there  might  be 
above  a  hundred  students  always  engaged  in  that  extended  course 
of  study  which  would  fit  them  for  the  most  commanding  and 
responsible  stations  in  the  church.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
in  spirit  harmonize  with  the  suggestions  thrown  out  in  a  for¬ 
mer  article,  since  the  metropolitan  college  might  be  carrying 
its  students  through  a  long  and  complete  course  of  education 
to  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science  ;  w  hile  those  of 
a  more  advanced  age,  or  who  had  enjoyed  less  previous  opjiortu- 
nity  of  improvement,  might  be  taking  a  shorter  course  of  study  in 
some  of  the  provincial  institutions.  On  the  other  scheme,  how¬ 
ever,  which  w’e  have  suggested,  no  present  arrangements  w’ould 
be  materially  interfered  with,  no  private  interests  or  feelings  dis¬ 
turbed.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  presidents  of  our  seminaries, 
we  tielieve,  would  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  having  a  supply  of 
students  who  could  at  once  avail  themselves  of  all  their  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  make  that  rapid  and  efficient  progress  w  hich  nothing 
but  previous  habits  of  continued  mental  application  can  possibly 
secure.  All  that  is  required  to  bring  such  a  plan  into  efifeciual 
operation  is  for  the  dissenting  public  to  feel  tbe  necessity  of  it, 
and  urge  it  onward  with  that  spirit  which  they  have  show  n  in 
many  other  enterprises  of  a  different  nature.  A  mere  fraction  of 
the  property  that  is  annually  raised  for  other  benevolent  purposes 
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would  be  sufficient  to  ^ive  it  a  start,  while  it  would  be  but  a  small 
tax  upon  the  wealth  of  many  of  the  moinbers  of  Nonconformist 
churclies  and  congregations  to  found  some  one  or  two  scholarships, 
to  support,  duriiiir  their  academical  career,  tliose  students  who 
ini^ht  not  be  able  to  command  the  means  of  j^oing  on  their  own 
foundation. 

It  is  true  that  we  mipfht  be  supposed,  in  the  preceding 
to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  is  in  London  a  uni¬ 
versity  already  established  of  the  most  efficient  character,  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  liberal  in  its  principles  to  admit  all,  of  whatever  creed,  to 
the  literary  advantages  it  holds  out  to  them.  We  are  fully  aware 
however,  of  the  superior  excellency  of  that  institution  as  a  school 
of  general  learninjj^.  neither  should  we  have  kept  it  so  little  in 
view  had  we  not  felt  many  doubts  whether  its  very  UNirersalifg 
would  not  be  rather  detrimental  to  our  particular  object,  that 
of  so  adapting  the  whole  course  of  instruction  as  to  bear  es¬ 
pecially  upon  the  elucidation  of  relijj^ious  truth.  We  fear, 
too,  that  the  whole  stamp  of  the  University  College  would 
he,  as  it  at  present  exists,  of  far  too  expensive  a  character 
to  meet  the  immediate  necessities  of  instruction  to  so  large 
a  number  of  candidates  as  we  should  hope  and  expect  to  see 
soon  enjoying  the  advantages  of  the  system  we  have  pointed 
out;  while  the  impossibility  of  any  co-operation  between  it  and 
the  various  theological  seminaries  of  our  country  would  coun- 
terhalance  many  features  of  literary  superiority  it  might  present. 
All  we  are  anxious  however  to  do,  is  to  suggest  some  })latis 
by  which  an  extended  system  of  instruction  might  be  most 
easily  brought  into  practical  operation,  convinced  as  we  feel  that 
the  time  is  now  come  when,  if  we  aretostjuid  our  ground  or  advance 
our  principles  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  question  of  education 
for  the  ministry  must  be  made  one  of  prime  importance  and 
interest. 

We  know  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  may  object  to  all 
this  as  though  we  were  holding  up  education  as  able  to  do  every 
thing,  and  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  religious  truth  applied 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  men  think 
and  feel  aright  on  all  subjects  which  are  properly  of  a  spiritual 
nature.  In  advocating  the  claims  of  education^  however,  we  de¬ 
signedly  forbear  to  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  warm  evangelical 
piety  in  the  Christian  ministry,  because  this  is  taken  for  granted 
as  absolutely  and  equally  needful  in  all  cases.  'I'he  ignorant  man 
has  just  as  much  need  of  divine  assistance  as  the  learned,  and  the 
learned  as  the  ignorant;  but  the  fact  that  this  aid  from  above  is 
essential  in  all  instonces  is  far  from  putting  all  men  on  a  level  as 
to  their  natural  capacity  for  the  duty  of  spiritual  teaching,  or  from 
preventing  the  use  of  those  qualifications  which  are  to  be  giiined 
ty  our  own  exertion  and  industry.  Neither  learning  alone,  nor 
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piety  alone,  will  fit  any  man  for  the  discharge  of  the  pastoral 
oOice  ;  and  it  is  nought  hut  presumption  to  suppose  that  it  he 
neglect  either  the  means  that  are  put  into  his  own  hands  tor 
influencing  religiously  his  fellow  men,  or  the  assistance  that  comes 
directly  from  God,  he  is  making  himself  an  able  minister  ot  the 
new  covenant.  It  is  a  delightful  fact  that  (u)d  will  hless  the 
efforts  of  any  sincere  Christian,  whoever  he  may  he ;  hut  it  is  no 
less  true  that  those  always  have  met  with  the  greatest  success,  and 
always  will,  who  have  most  diligently  adapted  the  agency  they 
employ  to  the  end  they  design  to  answer.  No  less  certain  is  it 
in  the  })hysical  world  that  the  application  of  force  will  exert  an 
iiifinence  over  matter  in  the  exact  proportion  of  its  intensity,  than 
it  is  in  the  moral  world,  that  intellectual  power  will  exert  an 
analogous  influence  over  minds. 

It  is  a  notion  sometimes  entertained,  that  learning  is  a  kind 
of  thing  only  adapted  to  certain  minds,  and  standing  in  a 
sort  of  opposition  to  that  plain  common  sense  which  is  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  multitude.  The  truth  is,  that  learning  is  common  sense; 
it  is  all  resolvable  into  a  knowledge  of  facts,  and  the  want  of  it 
into  an  ignorance  of  them ;  and  that  an  ignorance  of  facts,  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  which  relate  to  Clod,  to  nature,  and  to  man, 
whether  physical,  metaphysical,  historical,  or  revealed,  should 
nroduce  the  effects  and  exert  the  influence  which  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  them  always  does,  is  contrary  to  the  ])lainest 
evidence  of  our  daily  experience. 

In  all  the  efl’orts  made  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  in  all 
the  attempts  put  forth  to  make  ])roselytes  to  our  own  communion, 
in  all  endeavors  used  to  increase  our  influence  in  society  at  large, 
the  great  and  ultimate  end  is  to  make  men  Christians.  I  nless 
we  ludieved  that  the  education  of  the  ministry  and  the  diflusion 
ot  onr  own  principles  as  Protestant  Dissenters  would  tend  to  this 
end,  neither  would  he  worth  a  moment’s  attention  ;  hut  believing, 
as  we  profess  to  do,  that  they  both  have  this  tendency,  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  on  which  we  can  excuse  carelessness  and  a})alhy 
on  the  subject. 

\\  e  call  upon  those  who  may  read  these  remarks  to  look  round 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  upon  the  efl'orts  making  amongst 
other  bodies  of  Christians  to  extend  their  principles  by  all  the 
aids  ot  learning  and  education,  and  to  see  whether  there  is  not  a 
pressing  necessity  that  something  should  he  done,  and  that  im¬ 
mediately,  to  foster  the  growth  of  polite  and  sacred  literature 
amongst  ourselves.  Have  we  yet  a  sufficiency  of  men  adapted 
t(»  the  chief  and  most  prominent  stations  in  our  churches;  or 
is  there  not  rather  a  great  deficienev’  of  such  ?  Out  of  the 
thirty  or  forty  students  that  it  may  he  "supposed  yearly  proceed 
from  our  academical  institutions,  is  there  any  thing  approaching 
to  a  majority  of  them  that  have  any  chance  of  being  eminent  tor 
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sound  learning?,  or  prepared  for  all  the  exi^^ences  which  the 
a|i!;e  may  require  at  their  hands,  lon^^  before  their  race  is  half 
eonipleted  ?  We  do  think  that  it  is  hiu;h  time  that  the  public 
attention  should  be  directed  to  this  subject,  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  as  it  is  with  the  welfare  of  that  section  of  the  churcli 
which  we  re<j;ard,  even  amidst  all  the  adverse  claims  of  the  aji^e, 
as  the  most  trnly  apostolical.  W’e  hope  that  the  subject  will  not 
be  sulfered  to  rest,  but  that  others  may  be  induced  to  press  it  with 
more  effect  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  upon  the  judgment  and 
conscience  of  the  churches. 


Art.  The  Sidereal  llenretis,  and  other  Snhjeets  connected  with 
Aatronomy^  as  iHustrativc  of  the  i'haravter  of  the  Deity  and  of  an 
injinity  of  Worlds,  lly  Thomas  Dick,  LL.D. 

A  MIDST  the  bustle  and  debates  of  the  present  times — needful 
bustle  and  needful  debates,  however — it  is  jileasant  to  turn 
aside  for  a  little  into  the  })aths  of  science.  Here  lie  before  us 
the  amj)le  fields  of  knowledge,  inviting  onr  steps  and  rejiaying 
our  curiosity.  But,  alas,  how  short  the  distances  we  can  travel 
in  one  transient  life;  even  though  we  possess  the  aids  of  suc¬ 
cessive  discoveries  during  preceding  ages!  It  is  but,  as  it  were, 
the  corner  of  each  splendid  field  of  nature  that  man  has  yet  been 
able  to  ex|)lore ;  a  humiliating  and  yet  a  stimulating  fact;  inas¬ 
much  cis  however  dis|)roportionate  to  the  mighty  whole  m;iy  be 
our  jircsent  attainments,  onr  possible  discoveries  jire  indefinitely 
numerous,  and  will  ever  prove  sources  of  the  highest  satistaction. 
'rhe  mind  formed  for  making  accumulations  of  truth  and  wisdom 
finds,  as  it  puts  forth  its  energies,  that  it  is  capable  of  stretching 
itself  in  some  j)ro|)ortion  to  the  magnitude  ot  the  universe,  as  the 
objects  of  research  enlarge  and  multiply  upon  it ;  and  thus  in  the 
very  acquisition  of  knowledge  it  comes  to  a  lively  consciousness  of 
its  powers  and  its  immortality. 

\\’onderful  as  are  the  facts  relating  to  the  ‘Sidereal  Heavens,* 
scarcely  less  wonderful  is  it  that  we  should  be  able  to  explore 
them  to  such  an  extent.  But  as  by  means  of  the  telescope  the 
power  of  the  organ  of  sight  is  wonderfully  increased,  so  as  to 
bring  into  view’  suns  and  systems  otherwise  entirely  imperceptible, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  as  our  author  has  ingeniously  argued, 
that  there  may  exist  in  other  worlds  certain  configurations  ot  the 
organ  of  vision  by  which  a  more  extensive  effect  is  produced  tlian 
by  the  human  eye.  The  difierence  between  the  eye  of  an  insect, 
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which  sees  only  an  incli  or  two  around  it,  and  the  eye  of  a  man, 
w  liicli  can  fijntsp  the  landscape,  and  survey  the  outspread  heavens, 
is  obvious;  and  may  furnish  an  analoj^y  by  whicli  to  calculate 
the  possible  capacities  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  starry  spheres. 
It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  the  eye  might  be  so  formed 
as  to  penetrate  to  vastly  greater  distances.  Various  modi¬ 
fications  of  vision,  possible  to  the  imiversiil  Creator,  may 
capacitate  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  or  the  stars,  by 
means  of  that  light  which  is  spread  through  the  universe,  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  scenes  of  inconceivable  glory  wliich 
adorn  other  firinainents  and  vaster  regions  of  the  skies  than  those 
with  which  we  are  conversant,  and  may  furnish  matter  for  sub¬ 
lime  thought  and  grateful  adoration  to  other  intelligent  beings  in 
tlie  higher  walks  of  creation,  and  to  us  in  a  future  state,  when 
endowed  with  new  or  more  enlarged  inodes  of  perception  than 
those  wdiicli  we  at  present  possess. 

But  waving  these  points,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  more  especially  we  notice  this  interesting 
volume,  namely  to  give  a  few  extracts  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  those  of  our  readers  to  whom  science  may  be  most 
acceptable  in  the  popular  form.  The  distances  and  magnitudes 
of  the  stars  surpass  all  ordinary  conception,  and  in  general  philo¬ 
sophers  have  been  al)le  only  to  determine  that  they  must  be 
greater  than  a  certain  calculable  amount,  in  relation  to  the  j>la- 
iietary  orbs  which  have  been  ascertained.  Recently,  however. 
Professor  Bessel  of  Konigsberg  appears  to  have  made  discoveries 
of  distance,  by  means  of  a  double  star  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Swan,  which  has  been  found  to  have  a  great  proper  motion. 

‘  The  result  is,  that  the  annual  parallax  of  the  star  61  Cifgui  is 
0".3B16  ;  that  is,  s<imewhat  less  than  one- third  of  a  second.  It  follows 
that  the  distance  of  this  star  from  the  sun  is  6.57,766  times  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  ;  and  as  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  is  1K5,(HH>,(H)()  of  miles,  this  number  multiplied  by  the 
former  produces  62,461 ,566,660, (KM),  or  sixty-two  billions,  four 
hundfvd  and  ei^hty-ouc  thousand  Jive  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
which  is  the  distance  of  the  star  ()l  Cypii  from  the  sun,  and  which  of 
cmirse  is  nearly  about  the  same  distance  from  the  earth  ;  the  earth 
being  in  one  part  of  its  course  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  nearer  the 
star  than  this  distance,  and  in  the  opposite  part  of  it  ninety-five  mil¬ 
lions  t»f  miles  beyond  it.  This,  1  have  no  doubt,  will  he  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  splendid  discoveries  w’hich  have  been 
made  in  astronomy  for  a  century  past.  It  lays  a  foundation  for  ])recise 
and  definite  concept  ions  of  the  distances  of  some  of  the  starrv  orbs,  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  celestial  regions,  and  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur 
of  those  cmintless  orbs  which  diversify  the  spaces  of  immensity.  It 
likewise  proves  to  a  demonstration  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth 
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round  the  sun,  and  all  the  princi])les  and  ])henonu‘na  with  which  it  is 
connected,  as  well  as  corroborates  the  general  views  of  fi>rnier  astrono¬ 
mers  respectiiij;  the  immense  distance  of  the  fixed  stars. 

‘  Professcir  Hessel  conclinles  his  C(»mmnnication  in  these  words :  — 
‘As  the  annual  ])roj)er  motion  of  a  Cyyiti  aimmnts  to  5".  1 211  of  a  j^reat 
circle,  the  relative  motion  of  this  star  and  tlie  sun  must  he  considered 
more  than  sixteen  semi-diameters  of  the  earth's  orbit  Qthat  is,  one 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  miles],  and  the  star 
must  have  a  constant  aberration  of  more  than  52  ".  When  we  shall 
have  succeeded  in  determining  the  elements  of  the  motion  of  both  the 
stars  forming  the  double  star,  round  their  comnum  centre  of  gravity, 
we  shall  be  able  to  determine  the  sum  of  their  masses.  I  have  atten¬ 
tively  considered  the  preceding  observations  of  their  relative  ])ositi<»ns, 
but  I  consider  them  as  yet  very  inade(piate  to  atf(»rd  the  elements  of 
the  orbit.  I  consider  them  as  sufficient  only  to  show  that  the  annual 
angular  motion  is  somewhere  about  two-thirds  of  a  degree,  and  tliat 
the  distance  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  had  a  minimum  of  about 
15".  We  are  enabled  hence  to  conclude  that  the  time  of  a  revolution  is 
more  than  540  years,  and  that  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  orbit  is  seen 
under  an  angle  of  more  than  15".  If,  however,  we  proceed  from  these 
numbers,  which  are  merely  innilSy  we  find  the  sum  of  the  masses  of 
both  stars  less  than  half  the  sun’s  mass.  But  this  ])oint,  whicli  is  de¬ 
serving  of  attention,  cannot  be  established  till  tin*  observations  shall  be 
sufficient  to  determine  the  elements  accurately.  When  long-continued 
observations  of  the  places  which  the  double  star  occupies  amongst  the 
small  stars  which  surround  it  shall  have  led  to  the  knowledge  of  its 
centre  of  gravity,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  determine  the  two  masses 
separately  ;  but  we  cannot  anticipate  the  time  of  the>e  further  re¬ 
searches.  I  have  here  troubled  you  with  many  ]>articulars  ;  but  I 
trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  any  excuse  fur  this,  since  a  correct 
opinion,  as  to  whether  the  investigation  of  the  parallax  of  (il  Cijgui  has 
already  led  to  an  approximate  result,  or  must  still  he  carried  further 
before  this  can  be  affirmed  of  them,  can  only  be  formed  from  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  particulars.  Had  I  merely  communicated  to  you  the 
result,  I  could  not  have  expected  that  you  would  attribute  to  it  that 
certainty  which,  according  to  my  own  judgment,  it  possessed.' 

‘  The  distance  inferred  from  the  parallax  ascertained  by  Bessel  is 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  what  was  formerly  considered  the 
least  distance  of  any  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  order  to  acipiire  some  rude 
conceptions  of  this  distance,  it  may  not  be  inexjiedient  to  illustrate  it 
by  the  times  which  certain  moving  bodies  would  recpiire  to  move  along 
such  a  space.  Light  is  the  swiftest  moving  body  with  which  we  are 
accpiainted  ;  it  flies  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles,  in  about  eight  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  lil2,0(l() 
miles  every  moment  of  time  ;  yet  light,  incmnpreheiisively  swift  as  its 
m(»tion  is,  would  require  16  years  and  114  days  to  fly  across  this 
mighty  interval  ;  so  tliat  if  the  star  ()1  Cygni  w  ere  supposed  to  be  only 
just  now  launched  into  existence,  it  would  be  more  than  ten  years 
before  its  light  could  reach  the  distant  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  so  as 
to  appear  like  a  small  star  twinkling  in  our  sky.  Suppose  a  cannon 
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ball  t(.  move  aOO  miles  every  liotir  without  interiuissioii,  it  wouhl  re 
«|Uire  h.urteeii  millions,  two  liun(lre(l  ami  fifty-five  thoiisaml  f.mr 
huiifired  ami  eighteen  years  before  it  could  move  across  the  saine  in 
lerval.  Jtut  to  come  to  motic.iis  with  wbieb  we  are  more  famili  ir- 
suppose  a  steam  earriaf-e  to  set  out  from  the  earth  with  a  velocity  „f 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  or  dSO  miles  a  day  ;  at  this  rate  of  motion,  eon 
tmuiMl  "ithout  intermission,  it  would  reipiire  d.'di.dliri.dtid,  „r '.|,r  ’ 
lumlred  ami  tiftv-six  millions,  three  hundred  and  eiofitv-five  tlionsami 
huir  humlred  and  sixtv-six  years  before  it  could  pass  from  our  t,! 
the  star  alluded  to  above— a  iiumher  of  years  sixty-oiie  thousand  times 
Kre.iter  than  the  whole  period  winch  has  elapsed  since  the  .Mo.saie  ere  i 

tion. — j)|). 

1  orsons  unaccustomed  to  scientific  rcsearcli  are  apt  to  pro 
iioiince  at  oiiee  that  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  coiinnitatioii' 
.111(1  tliat  It  IS  a  to<rether  improhahle,  if  not  impossible,  to  measure’ 
such  spaet;s.  hor  their  sakt^  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  o„ee  m 
exp  .nil  tins  matter  in  the  simidest  terms;  by  which  they  may 
easily  |)ereeive  that  there  can  be  no  jrreat  mistake,  for’  all  is 
.iceimiplished  liy  surveys  conducted  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
matheniaties,  the  most  exact  of  all  sciences.  Let  an  observer 
remark  the  position  of  any  distant  object  from  his  point  of  obser- 
t.ilion.  As  he  walks  alonjr  l,e  will  see  that  it  appears  to  shift  its 
pl.ice,  as  viewed  a;rainst  any  other  object  depicted  on  the  sky. 
Let  him  walk,  say  UK)  yards,  and  tlie  object  has  chantred  its 
plate  fifty,  or  any  ninnber  of  teet.  It  is  clear  that  his  path  of 
yards  has  a  certain  relation  to  the  apparent  distance 
le  object  has  traversed  and  the  lensrth  of  In’s  journey,  and  the 
scemnifr  niovement  of  the  object  he  contemplates  mi.st  always 
have  a  similar  proportion.  'Lhis  will  depend  on  the  distance  he 
IS  Irom  It;  and,  therefore,  that  distance  may  be  measured  by 
these  proportions  that  is,  as  malhematically  expressed,  l.y  th’e 
auLrUvs  made.  J  fie  jrreater  the  distance  the  less  the  au«rlJ-. till 
It  IS  conceivable  tlijit  his  distance  is  such  that  the  object  may  not 
seem  to  move  at  all ;  then  its  distance  would  be  lost'.  Thus  the 
masiiiitiides  and  distance.s  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  traced 

I  .n.‘  '‘.‘‘'^*'1*7*  I'V  ='">■  unnual’ parallax  is 

'"‘i<  t  'ctueeii  the  positions  ot  the  star  as  seen  from 
;  ne  extremity  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  then  from  the  other. 

ev>r-i  *i^.  n*-  liave  ajipcared  to  move 

of \h're^  *1*  ail  aiij^le,  that  is,  a  jiart  of  a  circle 

I  III  «  .  ' r  .'’-  "’''y  '>0  inoasured. 

u- ‘  I  iv  w  ^  change  of  place  in  the  star  though 

•dl  l"•"s  of  miles,  the  distance  must  exceed 

•111  that  is  measurable.  11  the  ilistance  of  apparent  motion  were  only 
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a  second^  the  object  would  he  212, ()()()  times  further  from  the  earth 
than  the  suu,  that  is,/?rcw///  of  miles.  Hut  none  of  the  fixed 

stars  have  this  parallax  ;  consequently  even  the  nearest  must  bo 
further  olT  than  even  this  immense  remove.  Hut  at  this  distance 
a  cannon  ball  flying  500  miles  an  hour,  would  require  four  mil¬ 
lions,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  years  before  it 
could  reach  the  star. 


‘  Such  distances  are  ainazin<r,  and  almost  terrifyinj;  to  the  human 
imagination.  The  mind  is  bewildered,  confounded,  and  almost  over¬ 
whelmed,  when  attemptin':  io  fiirm  a  concejjtion  «»f  such  j>ortions  of 
immensity,  and  feels  its  own  littleness,  the  limited  nature  of  its  pem- 
ers,  and  its  utter  incaj>acity  for  'jraspin':  the  amplitudes  of  creation  ; 
hut  althoujih  it  were  ])(issihle  for  us  tt>  wiiiir  our  tlitiht  to  such  a  distant 
orh  as  that  t(»  which  we  have  referred,  we  should  still  find  ourselves 
standiiiir  only  on  the  extreme  verjxe  of  the  starry  firmament,  where  ten 
thousands  of  other  orbs,  a  thousand  limes  more  distant,  would  meet 
our  view.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  space  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  we  are  now  considerin':  intervenes  between  most  of  the  stars 
winch  diversify  our  nocturnal  sky.  The  stars  aj)pear  of  different 
mai:nitudes  ;  hut  we  have  the  stron':est  reason  to  conclude  that  in  the 
majority  t>f  instances  this  is  owin*:,  m*!  to  the  dilference  of  their  real 
maj:nitudes,  hut  to  the  different  distances  at  which  they  are  placed 
from  our  j^lohe.  If,  then,  the  distance  of  a  star  of  the  first  or  second 
maj:nitnde,  cm  those  which  are  nearest  us,  he  so  immensely  ^reat, 
what  must  be  the  distance  of  stars  (»f  the  sixteenth  or  twentieth  ma<:- 
nitudes,  which  can  he  distin':uished  only  by  the  most  powerful  teles¬ 
copes  ?  Some  of  these  must  be  several  thousands  of  times  more  distant 
than  the  star  (>1  (’y^iii,  whose  distance  now  ap])ears  to  he  determined. 
.And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  distance  of  those  which  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  most  ])owerful  telesc(q)es  that  have  yet  been  constructed, 
stretchinj:  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  numtal  vision,  within  the  unex¬ 
plored  regions  of  immensity  ?  Here  even  the  nu»st  vi^ormis  imagina¬ 
tion  drops  its  winj:,  and  feids  itself  utterly  unable  to  penetrate  this 
mysterious  and  boundless  unknown.’ — j)p.  blf,  b4. 

We  could  willintrly  indulge  in  extracts  from  the  dift’erent 
chapters  of  this  work  which  treat  of  new  stars,  variable  stars, 
double  stars,  and  binary  systems,  treble,  (piadrnple,  and  multiple 
stiirs,  jrroups,  nebula,  and  other  topics ;  but  we  will  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  a  j)ass;»ge  or  two  on  the  nnlky  way. 

‘  The  followin':  contains  a  brief  summarv  of  Sir  W.  Ilerschel’s 
observations  on  this  region  of  the  heavens,  made  with  a  Newtonian 
reflectin':  telescope  of  twenty  feet  focal  length  and  an  aperture  of 
eighteen  inches.  He  found  that  this  instrument  completely  resolved 
all  the  whitish  a]>pearances  into  stars,  which  the  telescopes  he  formerly 
used  had  not  lij:ht  enou<:h  to  do.  ’J'he  portion  he  first  observed  was 
that  about  the  hand  and  club  of  Orion,  and  he  found  in  this  space  an 
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astonishing  numlwr  of  stars,  whose  number  he  endeavored  to  estimate 
by  counting  many  fields  ;  that  is,  the  apparent  space  in  the  heavens  he 
could  see  at  once  through  his  telescope,  and  computing  from  a  mean  of 
these  how  many  may  he  contained  in  a  given  portion  of  the  milky  way. 
In  the  nuKst  vacant  place  he  met  with  in  that  neighbourhood  he  hmiul 
61^  stars;  other  six  fields  contained  110,  60,  70,  00,  70,  stars,  a 
mean  of  all  which  gave  70  for  the  number  of  stars  to  each  field  ;  and 
then  he  found  that,  by  allowing  fifteen  minutes  for  the  diameter  of  his 
field  of  view,  a  belt  of  fifteen  degrees  long  and  two  broad,  which  he 
had  often  seen  pass  through  his  telescope  in  an  hour’s  time,  could  not 
contain  less  than  50,000  stars,  large  enough  to  be  distinctly  numbered  ; 
bt*sides  which  he  suspected  twice  as  many  more,  which  C(»uld  he  seen 
only  now'  and  then,  by  faint  glimpses,  for  w'ant  of  sufficient  light. 
The  reader  may  acquire  some  conceptions  of  this  immense  number  of 
stars  occupying  so  small  a  space,  if  he  consider  that  it  is  fifty  times 
more  than  all  the  stars  which  the  naked  eye  can  discern  at  one  time 
throughout  the  w'hole  heavens,  and  that  the  space  they  occupy  is  only 
the  Ti^th  part  of  the  visible  canopy  of  the  heavens  ;  so  that  if  every 
part  of  the  firmament  W’ere  tHiually  rich  in  stars,  there  would  be  w  ithin 
the  reach  of  such  a  telesc()pe  as  Herschers  no  less  than  ()6,7r)0,(MMb  or 
sixty-eight  millions,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  stars.  And  we 
are  further  to  consider  that  it  was  only  in  the  comparatively  ‘  vacant 
places  *  of  this  zone  that  the  number  of  stars  above  stated  w  ere  per¬ 
ceived.* — pp.  169,  199. 

‘Supposing  the  Milky  Way  to  be,  on  an  aver.age,  tw'elve  degrees 
broad,  the  w  lude  of  it  will  contain  an  area  of  4320  degrees  =  12  x 
Now’,  if  the  space  examined  by  llerschel  betw’een  Beta  and  Gamma 
of  the  Swan  be  about  fourteen  degrees  iii  length  and  five  degrees  in 
breadth,  it  w’,11  contain  an  area  of  seventv  degrees,  w  hich  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  g^st  part  of  the  s])ace  occupied  bv  the  Milkv  \\  av. 
W  ere  we  to  suppose  every  ])art  of  this  zone  equally  rich  in  stars  as 
the  space  now’  referred  to,  it  will  contain  no  less  than  20,191,090 
stars,  or  more  than  twenty  thousand  times  the  number  of  tln)se  which 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  3  he  w  hole  visible  heavens,  considered  as 
a  sj)herical  plane,  contains  an  area  of  41,253  degrees.  Now’,  conld  we 
supp<»se  every  portion  of  the  firmament  to  be  equally  well  rei)lenisbed 
with  stars  as  the  milky  zone,  there  w  ould  be  more  than  195,01^0,000 
of  stars  in  the  heavens  discernible  by  such  a  telesco])e  as  llerschel’s; 
but  as  there  are  comparatively  few’  other  regions  of  the  heavens  so 
densely  crowded  w’ith  stars  as  the  Milky  Way,  w’e  must  take  a  cer¬ 
tain  abatement  from  this  e.stimate,  though  it  is  probable  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  stars  W’ithin  the  reach  of  our  best  instru¬ 
ments  were  all  the  spaces  of  our  firmament  thoroughly  explored  ;  and 
future  giMierntions,  with  more  pow’erful  telescopes,  may  add  indefi¬ 
nitely  the  number.  Had  we  taken  the  most  crow’ded  field  of  stars 
w’hich  Herschel  perceived  through  his  telescope  (namely,  56tt)  as  our 
standard  for  estimating  their  number,  the  amount  of  stars  in  the  ]Milky 
M  ay  w’ould  have  been  forty  millions,  and  in  the  w’lnde  heavens,  366 
millions.  In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  ‘  Tlds 
remarkable  belt,  when  examined  through  powerful  telescoj)es,  is  found 
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(wonderful  to  relate!)  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  scattered  hy  millions, 
like  glitterinj;  dust,  on  tlie  black  ground  of  the  general  heavens.* 

‘  In  regard  to  the  distances  of  some  of  these  stars,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  they  are  immense,  and  consequently  far  removed  from 
our  distinct  comprehension.  Sir  W.  Ilerschel,  in  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
termine  a  ‘  sounding  line,'  as  he  calls  it,  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the 
stratum  of  stars  in  the  Milky  Way,  endeavors  to  prove,  hy  ])retty  con¬ 
clusive  reasoning,  that  his  twenty  feet  telesco])e  penetrated  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  profundity  of  space  not  less  than  497  times  the  distance 
of  Sirius  ;  so  that  a  stratum  of  stars  amounting  to  497  h*  thickness, 
each  of  them  as  far  distant  l)eyond  anotlier  as  the  star  Sirius  is  distant 
from  our  sun,  was  within  the  reach  of  his  vision  wlien  hM)king  through 
that  telescope.  Now,  tlie  least  distance  at  which  we  can  conceive 
Sirius  to  he  from  the  earth  or  the  sun  is  29,<MM),()(M),099,900,  or 
twenty  billions  of  miles ;  and  consequently  the  most  distant  stars 
visible  in  his  telescope  must  he  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  times 
this  distance,  that  is,  9,940,()(M),000,(M)0,9(K),  or  nearly  ten  thousand 
hiltions  of  miles  !  Of  such  immense  distances  it  is  evident  we  can 
form  nothing  approaching  to  a  distinct  conception.  We  can  only 
approximate  to  a  rude  and  imperfect  idea  hy  estimating  the  time  in 
which  the  swiftest  l)odies  in  nature  would  move  over  such  vast  spaces. 
Light,  which  is  endowed  wuth  the  swdftest  degree  of  motion  yet  known, 
and  which  flies  at  the  rate  of  nearly  twelve  millions  of  miles  every 
minute,  w'ould  require  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
it  could  traverse  the  mighty  interval  stated  above  ;  and  a  cannon  hall, 
flying  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  an  hour,  w^mld  occupy  more  than 
2, 207,855, 0()8,  or  tw’o  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  mil¬ 
lions,  eight  hundred  thousand  years,  in  passing  through  the  same 
space  !  — a  period  of  years  before  which  all  the  duration  that  has  ])assed 
since  man  was  placed  on  this  globe  appears  only  like  a  few  fleeting 
hours,  or  ^  as  an  handhreadth  or  a  span.* 

‘  On  our  first  excursions  into  the  celestial  regions  w’e  are  almost 
frightened  at  the  idea  of  the  distance  of  such  a  body  as  Saturn,  which 
a  cannon  hall  projected  from  the  earth,  and  flying  with  its  utmost 
velocity,  w'ould  not  reach  in  180  years.  We  are  astonished  at  the  size 
of  such  a  planet  as  Jupiter,  which  could  contain  w  ithin  its  circum¬ 
ference  more  than  a  thousand  globes  as  large  as  the  earth.  We  are 
justly  amazed  at  the  stupendous  magnitude  of  the  sun,  wliich  is  a 
thousand  times  the  size  of  Jupiter,  and  which  illuminates  with  its 
splendor  a  sphere  of  more  than  five  thousand  millions  of  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  But  w’hat  are  all  such  distances  and  dimensions,  vast  and 
amazing  as  they  are,  compared  with  the  astrnishing  grandeur  of  the 
scene  before  us  }  They  sink  into  comparative  insignificance,  and  are 
almost  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  myriads  of  splendid  suns  w  hich  occupy 
the  profundities  of  the  Milky  Way.  What  is  one  sun  and  one  pla¬ 
netary  system  in  the  presence  of  ten  millions  of  suns  perhaps  far  more 
resplendent,  and  of  a  hundred  times  this  number  of  spacious  worlds 
w  hich  doubtless  revolve  around  them  ?  Yet  this  scene,  stupendous  as  it 
is,  is  not  the  universe.  It  is  jH*rhaps,  as  w’e  shall  see,  only  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  corner  of  creation,  w'hich  beings  at  an  immensely  greater 
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distance  will  lK»hol(l  as  an  obscure  and  scarcely  discernible  speck  on 
tbo  outskirts  of  their  firinainent  ;  so  that  amidst  this  vast  assemblaire 
of  material  existence  we  may  say,  in  the  lanj^ua^e  of  the  ins])iriHl 
pro])bet,  when  speakinjjj  of  the  Almighty,  that  even  here  is  hut  ‘  the 
iiiding  of  his  ])ower.’  What  then  must  the  whole  t)f  creation  he? 
and  what  must  he  the  ineffable  splendor  and  majesty  of  Him  who  laid 
the  plan  of  the  mighty  fabric,  whose  breath  kindled  so  many  millions 
of  suns,  whose  hands  set  in  motion  so  many  myriads  of  rolling  worlds, 
who  sup])orts  them  in  their  ample  and  diversified  courses,  and  wlmse 
moral  government  extends  over  all?  And  what  is  man,  and  the  globe 
on  which  he  dwells,  amidst  this  scene  of  immensity  and  magnificence  ? 
— an  atom  in  the  infinity  of  s])ace — a  particle  of  vapor  compared  to  the 
ocean — a  being  wln>,  in  respect  to  the  magnificence  of  creation  and  the 
grandeur  of  his  Creator,  is  ‘  as  nothing,  and  is  counted  to  him  as  less 
than  nothing  and  vanity.* 

*  Notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  immense 
nnnd)er  of  stars  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  is  now  considered  as  nothing 
more  than  one  of  the  nchul(V,  or  starry  systems,  which  appear  to  l»e 
dispersed  throughout  the  universe.  It  is  supposed,  and  with  some 
reason,  that  it  is  the  nebula,  or  assemblage  of  stars,  in  which  our  sun 
is  placed.  Its  situation  in  this  nebula  is  reckoned  to  he,  not  in  the 
centre  of  its  thickness,  hut  rather  towards  one  of  its  sides,  near  the 
]>oint  where  it  diverijes  into  two  branches.  According  to  this  hy])o- 
ihesis,  the  Milky  \\  ay  is  to  he  considered  as  the  ])rojection  of  tlie 
nebula  upon  the  concave  surface  of  the  sky,  as  seen  from  a  p«dnt  within 
it.  ‘  W'e  gather  this,*  says  Sir  W.  Herschel,  ‘  from  the  appearance  of 
the  galaxy,  which  seems  to  encompass  the  whole  heavens,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  must  do  if  the  suu  is  within  the  same  ;  for  siippose  a  numher 
of  stars  are  ranged  between  two  parallel  ])lanes  indefinitely  extended 
every  way,  hut  at  a  given  considerable  distance  from  one  another,  and 
calling  this  a  sidereal  stratum,  an  eye  placed  somewhere  within  it  will 
see  all  tl\e  stars  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  the  stratum  ])rojectcd 
into  a  great  circle,  which  will  a])pear  lucid  on  acco\int  of  the  accumu- 
lafiou  of  the  stars,  while  the  rest  of  the  heavens  at  the  sides  will  oidy 
seem  t(»  he  scattered  «>ver  with  constellations,  more  or  less  cnnvdcd, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  planes  or  numher  of  stars  contained  in 
the  thickness  or  sides  of  the  stratum.’ — pp.  11)2  —  llKh 

One  of  the  most  curious  subjects  of  astronomical  investigation 
relates  to  the  appearance  of  new  stars  in  tlie  celestial  hemisphere. 
"1  hese  entirely  elude  the  unphilosophic  observer  of  the  heavens, 
but  reward  the  diligent  research  of  those  who  with  the  revealing 
telescope  watch  with  persevering  care  the  sidereal  changes. 
Hipparchus  was  the  first  to  discover  a  new  star  about  126  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  which  induced  him  to  begin  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  caUdogue  of  the  sUirs.  In  the  year  :^81),  a  new  star 
appeared  in  the  constellation  of  the  Kagle,  which  was  seen  for 
about  three  weeks  emitting  the  splendor  of  \’enus,  and  then 
vanished.  In  the  ninth  century  a  new  star  became  visible  in  the 
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fifteenth  decree  of  Scorpio,  which  emitted  the  light  of  one 
(juarter  of  the  moon.  Others  were  seen  in  successive  ages;  hut 
the  most  remarkahle  was  that  of  November  1572,  in  Cassiopeia, 
forming  nearly  a  rhombus  with  the  three  largest  stiirs  of  that  con- 
stellaiiou.  Its  brilliancy  surpassed  that  of  Lyra  and  Sirius;  and 
it  was  even  thought  by  some  to  be  of  superior  lustre  to  ^'enus. 
It  shone  witli  equal  splendor  for  about  three  weeks,  and  then 
gradually  diminished ;  but  was  visible  during  the  period  of  six¬ 
teen  months,  namelv  fr(un  November  l.>72,  to  March  1571.  Its 
light  when  largest  was  white,  afterwards  yellow,  then  of 
the  color  of  Mars,  then  of  a  pale  livid  white  and  sparkling,  in 
1601,  another  new  star  appeared  in  the  foot  of  Serpentarius,  and 
was  distinctly  observed  by  several  astronomers  for  a  year,  passing 
through  changes  simil  ir  to  those  already  mentioned.  None  of 
the  new  stars  have  ever  re -appeared  in  the  celestial  spaces  they 
occuj>ied. 

These  singular  phenomena  naturally  excited  the  iiupiiries  of 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  physical  science,  and  many  con¬ 
jectures  have  been  hazarded  with  regard  to  their  causes.  La 
Place,  in  his  ‘  System  of  the  World,’  says,  ‘  As  to  those  stars 
‘  which  suddeidy  shine  forth  with  a  very  vivid  light  and  then 
‘  vanish,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  probability,  that  great  confla- 
‘  grations,  occasioned  by  extraordinary  causes,  take  place  on  their 
‘  surfaces,  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  their  change  of 
‘  color,  analogous  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us  on  the  earth 
‘  by  bodies  which  are  consumed  by  fire.’  But  our  author  justly 
remarks,  that  the  greatest  conflagration  that  was  ever  witnessed 
on  earth  cannot  bear  the  smallest  proportion  or  similitude  to  an 
object  which  must  have  occujiicd  a  space  more  than  ten  hundred 
thousand  times  the  solid  contents  of  (uir  globe.  'Phe  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vince  remarks  that  ‘  the  disapj)earance  of  some  stars  may 
‘  be  the  destruction  of  that  system  at  the  time  appointed  by  the 
‘  Deity  for  the  probation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  a|)|)earance  of 
*  new  stars  may  be  the  formation  of  new  systems  for  new  races  of 
‘  beings  then  called  into  existence  to  adore  the  works  of  their 
‘  Creator.’  Other  distinguished  individuals,  as  Professor  Robin¬ 
son  and  Mason  Good,  have  adopted  similar  notions,  evidently 
suggested  to  them  by  the  scriptural  annunciation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  constitution  of  this  earth  will  terminate. 
The  former  in  particular  observes  that  ‘  such  ajuiearances  in  the 
‘  heavens  make  it  evident  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  wise  provision 
‘made  for  maintaining  that  order  and  utility  which  we  behohl  iu 
‘  our  system,  the  day  may  come  when  the  heavens  shall  fall  away 
‘  like  a  scroll  that  is  folded  up,  when  the  stars  in  heaven  shall  fall, 
‘  and  the  sun  shall  cease  to  give  his  light.*  These  conclusions 
are  scarcely  philosophical,  or  accordant  with  the  ])rinciples  of  a 
rational  theology ;  nor  could  we  adopt  them  but  in  the  very 
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despair  of  conjecture.  The  idea  of  a  mass  of  blazincr  matter 
equal  for  instance  to  the  whole  orbit  of  the  earth  or  of  Saturn, 
filled  up  with  combustibles,  is  in  our  apprehension  a  monstrous 
supposition ;  and  to  imagine  that  so  many  worlds  and  systems  are 
appointed  to  destruction,  either  for  no  assit^n'able  reason  or  be¬ 
cause  their  inhabitiints,  bein^  all  placed  in  circumstances  of  similar 
probation  with  ourselves,  have  similarly  forfeited  their  allegiance 
and  incurred  punishment,  is  not  only  to  travel  beyond  the  records 
of  inspiration,  which  contain  no  hint  of  the  kind,  but  to  presume 
upon  the  introduction  of  a  det^ree  of  disorder  in  the  moral  system 
which  is  alike  without  evidence  and  without  probability.  'Fhe 
whole  of  revelation  seems  to  imply  a  peculiarity  in  the  case  of 
man  which,  while  it  presents  to  our  view  an.  exception  to  the 
moral  harmony  of  the  universe,  aftords  a  display  of  a  peculiar 
character  of  divine  mercy  in  relation  to  intelligent  but  fallen 
bein‘:i^,  which  superior  spirits  now  and  for  ever  contemplate  with 
adorinj^  wonder  and  praise. 

Our  author  inquires,  ‘  What  should  hinder  us  from  concluding 
‘  that  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  star  of  1572  was  owini^ 

‘  to  a  luminous  orb  of  immense  magnitude,  accompanied  with  a 
‘  retinue  of  worlds,  moving  with  inconceivable  velocity  in  an  iin- 
‘  inense  eUi|)tical  orbit,  the  longer  side  of  which  was  nearly  in  a 
‘direction  to  our  eye?’  We  answer,  nothing  need  hinder  such 
a  supposition :  indeed,  it  is  highly  probable,  and  had  the  telescope 
been  earlier  discovered  or  more  improved,  might  have  been 
absolutely  demonstrable.  The  magnitude  of  such  a  world,  and 
the  rapidity  of  motion  which  must  necessarily  have  been  incident 
to  it,  are  easily  admissible  by  the  astronomer  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  wonders  in  these  respects  of  the  sidereal  heavens.  The 
gradual  diminution  of  size  from  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
that  of  the  second,  third,  and  so  on  to  its  total  withdrawment, 
corroborates  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  motion  in  an  orbit  that 
produced  the  approach  and  the  disappearance.  The  star  of  1512, 
might  have  come  up  from  the  depths  of  space,  within  the  limits 
of  our  range  of  view,  and  descended,  slowly  to  the  terrestial  ob¬ 
server,  but  most  rapidly  in  fact,  into  those  immeasurable  profun¬ 
dities.  If  the  star  in  question  were  twenty  billions  of  miles  from 
the  earth  at  its  nearest  approach,  that  is,  about  the  distance 
of  Sirius,  when  it  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude  it  must  have  moved,  that  is,  from  December  1572,  to 
April  1573,  four  times  that  distance,  or  eighty  billions  of  miles. 
I  his  is  at  the  rate  of  six  hundred  thousand  millions  of  miles  a 
day,  and  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  a  minute,  '^riiis  is 
a  velocity,  indeed,  beyond  our  conception ;  and  yet  when 
we  have  ascertained  many  kindred  velocities  by  the  aid  of 
fixed  mathematical  principles,  almost  every  one  of  which  <lis- 
tances  imagination,  and  when  we  consider  the  know  n  insigni- 
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ficance  of  our  globe,  and  our  whole  system  in  eoinnarisou  with 
the  measureless  regions  and  whirling  worlds  around,  the  possi¬ 
bility,  if  not  probability,  of  the  statement  may  be  admitted. 
After  all,  what  is  finite  tliought  to  infinite  operations  ! 

Here  we  are  compelled  by  our  space  to  stop ;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  recommend  this,  as  we  have  done  previous  publications 
of  Dr.  Dick,  to  all  who  wish  toxonsult  a  valuable  collection  of 
scientific  discoveries,  stated  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and  en¬ 
livened  by  just  and  pious  remarks.  No  one,  we  should  imagine, 
can  retire  from  the  perusal  without  having  his  mind  refreshed 
and  to  a  degree  expanded  ;  and  however  familiar  with  many  of  the 
facts  before,  the  vastness  of  the  universe  and  its  wonderfid 
arrangements  can  never  cease  at  every  renewed  contemplation 
to  inspire  renewed  delight. 


Art,  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the.  Book  of  iunesis, 

desufned  as  a  General  Help  to  Biblical  Reading  (aid  Instruction. 
liy  George  Hrsii,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature, 
New  York  City  Univ'ersitv.  In  tW4)  volumes.  Vol.  I.  [^containing 
Gen.  i.— xxi.]'  New  Yofk.  Idbd. 

2.  Notes  on  Joshua  and  Judges,  Jiy  the  Same.  Heprinted  from  tlie 
American  edition  of  ItkUk  [^Ward’s  Library  of  Standard  Divinity, 
No.  170  London:  DMO. 

TT  will  on  every  ground  be  better  that  the  author  of  these 
-L  volumes  should  describe  his  own  plan  than  that  we  should 
attempt  to  do  it  for  him.  His  main  object,  he  informs  us  in  the 
preface  to  his  Notes  on  Genesis,  has  been  ‘  to  afford  facilities  for 
‘  the  correct  understanding  of  the  siicred  text — to  aid  the  student 
‘of  the  Hible  in  ascertaining,  with  the  utmost  practicable  exact- 
‘  ness,  the  genuine  sense  of  the  original.  W  ith  such  an  object  in 
‘view  it  was  perhaps  imjmssible  to  avoid  giving  the  work  an 
‘  Jispect  predominantly  critical.  Hut  an  a|)ologv  on  this  score  can 
‘  scarcely  be  requisite  at  the  present  day,  wlien  the  claims  of 
‘sacred  philology  are  beginning  to  be  so  highly  appreciated; 

‘  when  it  is  so  generally  admitted  that  the  grand  aim  of  the 
‘  Scriptural  expositor  should  be  to  fix  with  the  most  absoluie  pre- 
‘cision  ‘the  mind  of  the  Spirit’  in  his  own  word;  and  when  it  is 
‘  so  well  understood  that  this  end  can  be  attained  only  by  incans 
‘  of  a  familiar  acqnainUince  with  the  original  in  its  verbal  and 
‘  idiomatic  peculiarities,  its  parallel  usages,  and  its  archaeological 
‘  illustrations.  Hesides,  unless  I  have  come  wholly  short  of  my 
*  aim,  there  will  be  found  such  a  union  of  the  practical  w  ith  the 
‘  critical,  as  to  adapt  the  present  and  ensuing  volumes  somewhat 
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‘  happily  to  popular  use.  Should  this  prove  not  to  be  the  case,  I 
‘shall  feel  that  the  failure  has  been  rather  in  the  execution  than 
‘  the  plan ;  for  I  know  no  reason  to  suppose  the  two  departnicuts 
‘  intrinsically  incompatible,  or  that  the  two-fold  functions  of  the 
^exegetkol  and  the  ethical  expositor  may  not  be  united  in  the 
‘  same  person.*  'Fo  the  same  elfect,  and  indeed  in  the  very  stune 
words,  the  author  has  spoken  in  the  preface  to  his  ‘  Notes  on 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges,’  concerning  the  plan  of  that 
work. 

It  is  oidy  neccsstiry  to  glance  over  the  pages  of  these  two 
publications,  especially  the  former  of  them,  to  see  that  Professor 
Hush  has  derived  his  illustrations  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 
The  works  of  both  earlier  and  later  commentators  have  been  con¬ 
sulted,  and  a  very  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  those  most 
valuable  aids  to  exegesis,  the  publications  of  recent  travellers  in 
the  luist.  Consulting  utility,  as  he  informs  us  in  both  his  pre¬ 
faces,  rather  than  originality,  our  author  gives  us  here  a  note  from 
Hishop  Hall’s  ‘Contemplations,*  there  a  line  or  two  from  Hi>hop 
Horsley’s  ‘  Hiblical  Criticism,’ in  a  third  place  an  extract  from 
Maimonides,  in  a  fourth  from  Matthew  Henry,  in  a  fifth  from 
Robeits’s  ‘  Oriental  Illustrations,’  and  in  a  sixth  from  Stephens* 

‘  Incidents  of  Travel,*  while — lighting  up  his  pages,  just  as  to  a 
traveller  upon  the  ridge  of  Drachenfels  the  Rhine  appears  and 
re-ap})ears  in  spots  of  light  along  its  winding  valley — wc  have  ever 
and  anon  the  Pictorial  Hible.  But  our  author  has  carefully  in¬ 
dicated  the  various  authorities  he  has  employed,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  has  entitled  himself  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
readers.  In  reference  to  the  Pictorial  Bible,  having  stated  that 
it  is  a  repository  from  which  he  has  enriched  his  pages  with  many 
of  their  choicest  contents,  he  honorably  and  justly  adds  :  ‘  It  is  an 
‘  invaluable  treasury  of  materials  for  elucidating  the  topog  rapliy, 

‘  the  manners  and  customs,  the  rites,  ceremonies,  monuments,  and 
‘  customs  of  the  East.’ 

Considering  the  popular  object  which  the  author  had  in  view 
these  works  may  be  regarded  as  valuable.  Though  adapted  in 
some  measure  to  the  use  of  students  for  the  sacred  minis¬ 
try,  particularly  in  the  connexion  which  the  notes  frccpiently 
have  with  the  terms  of  the  original  text,  we  do  not  consider  them 
as  meeting,  in  all  points,  the  expectations  or  the  wants  of  such 
students  in  our  age  and  country.  The  author  seems  to  have 
nrescribed  a  certain  reserve  to  himself  on  some  topics  in  order  that 
his  volumes  might  be  generally  acceptable  and  useful.  Owing  to 
this  feature,  which  however  is  only  occasional,  while  they  are 
perhaps  precisely  the  publications  of  which  the  Sunday-school 
teacher  will  avail  himself,  a  thorough  student  will  want  something 
more.  It  we  were  surprised  at  any  thing  in  these  volumes,  it 
was  probably  this  expression  in  the  preface  to  the  Notes  on 
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Ciencsis,  that  with  the  object  the  author  had  in  view  ‘  it  was 
‘  perhaps  impossible  to  avoid  givinj;  the  work  an  aspect  predo- 
‘  minantly  critical.’  We  cannot  say  that  we  consider  the  publi¬ 
cation  ])redominantly  critical.  It  is  a  good  book,  well  adapted, 
as  we  have  said,  for  Sabbath-school  teachers,  and  even  for  theo¬ 
logical  students  to  sonr.e  extent,  but  predominantly  critical  it  is 
not,  except  in  that  loose  signification  of  the  epithet  in  which  it  is 
opposed  to  what  is  merely  practical. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  notes  on  Oen. 
iv.  3,  i,  which  arc  a  fair  specimen  of  the  combined  critical  and 
practical  character  of  the  work. 

Ver.  .3.  In  process  of  time,  Ileb.  VP^*  end  of  days. 

That  is,  probably,  at  the  end  of  the  xf ear,  the  time  at  which  the  feast 
of  the  in-gatherings  was  afterwards  kept,  Exod.  xxiii.  Ki.  The  ex¬ 
pression,  however,  is  of  itself  indefinite,  and  may  denote,  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  end  of  the  week,  or  the  expiration  of  any  set  pericul  when 
this  service*  was  to  be  performed.  Adam  had  taught  his  sons  the  duty 
of  religious  worship  as  well  as  that  of  industrious  toil  in  some  useful 
occupation. 

Broxx^ht — that  is  either  to  the  place  app<»inted  for  the  special  wor¬ 
ship  of  (rod,  where  the  shekinah  or  visilde  glory  was  displayed,  (»r  to 
Adam  as  the  officiating  priest  of  the  family,  or,  which  is  perhaps  still 
iTn»re  probable,  brought  is  here  to  be  understood  as  synonymous  with 
offex'edy  a  usage  of  very  frequent  occurrence. 

*  Of  the  fruit  of  ike  ground  an  offex'ing,  Ileb.  rrnD73,  niinrha,  an  ob¬ 
lation,  usually  rendered  meat -offering,  Lev.  ii.  1,  4,  7*  Although,  as 
it  consisted  of  fionr,  cakes,  wafers,  tkc,,  a  more  correct  version  would 
he  meuLoff'ering ,  or  xeheat -offering,  Ibit  the  English  word  meat,  at 
the  time  when  the  present  translation  was  made,  was  applied  ^to  fari¬ 
naceous  as  well  as  animal  substances.  Thus,  Prov.  xxiii.  .3:  ‘  J5e  not 
desirous  of  his  dainties,  for  they  are  deceitful  meat  (ii.-i,.  bread  of 
lies).*  1  Sam.  xx.  34;  ‘  And  Jonathan  did  eat  no  xxxeat  (Ileh.  bread 
of  food)  on  the  second  day  of  the  month.’  33ie  IMincha,  wlien  given 
by  one  man  to  another,  denotes  some  ])eculiar  dignity  in  the  receiver, 
of  which  such  a  gift  is  the  acknowledgment,  and  is  a  token  of  subjec¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  submissicm,  on  the  part  of  the  giver.  Hut  when  a 
Mincha  is  presented  by  man  to  (iod,  it  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
signifies  a  bloodless  oblation,  in  contradistinction  fnun  the  zcbn, 
or  bloody  ^sacrifice,  which  constituted  Abel’s  offering,  though  the 
Mincha  was  for  the  most  part  joined  with  the  Zeha  in  the  sacred  ob¬ 
lations. 

‘  \'er.  4.  Brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.  Either  the  first- 
lM)rn,  which  God  afterwards,  by  an  express  law,  appr(»priated  to  him¬ 
self,  or  the  choicest  and  best  of  the  flock  ;  as  the  chief  of  anything  is 
often  called  the  firstborn.  Job  xviii  1.3  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  IH  ;  Hel).  xii.  *2.3. 

'  The  fat  thereof.  Heb.  Hhe  fatnesses  of  them.*  A  similar  remark 
to  the  above  is  applicable  to  this  also.  The  /«/  of  anything  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  best  part  of  it.  Thus,  Num.  xviii.  2  :  ‘  All  the  best  (Ileb. 
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the  fat)  of  the  oil,  and  all  the  best  (lleb.  the  fat)  of  the  wine,*  ^c. 
(fCn.  xlv.  18:  M  will  fjive  you  the  good  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye 
shall  eat  of  the  fat  of  the  land/  Psalm  cxlvii.  14  :  ‘He  hlleth  thee  with 
the  finest  (lleb.  the  fat)  of  the  wheat/  The  offerings  of  Abel,  how¬ 
ever,  we  sup|H)se  to  be  Indocausts. 

‘  The.  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  off'erviy — that  is, 
kindly  and  favorably  regarded,  had  complacence  in  ;  dial.  ‘He  ac¬ 
cepted  with  good  will  Abel  and  his  gifts/  As  the  apostle  informs  us 
Heb.  xi.  4,  that  Ciod  testified  his  approbation  of  Abel’s  offering,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  done  by  the  visible  token  of  tire 
from  heaven  consuming  it  upon  the  altar.  The  Hebrew  word  denotes 
to  look  with  a  rapid  and  keen  glance  of  the  eycj  indicating  special 
earnestness.  It  is  apparently  with  great  propriety,  therefore,  that 
ThtHwlotion  renders  it  kindled  or  set  on  fire  ;  upon  which 

Jerome  remarks,  ‘  How  could  Cain  know  that  God  accejited  his 
brother’s  offering  and  rejected  his  own  unless  the  translation  that 
Theodotion  has  given  is  the  true  one.^’  If  it  were  not  by  this  particu¬ 
lar  token  that  Abel  understcKid  that  God  was  propitious  to  him,  it 
must  have  been  by  one  equally  indubitable.  Comp.  Lev.  ix.  24  j 
Judg.  vi.  21  ;  1  Kings  xiii.  88  ;  2  Chron.  vii.  1.  For  a  correct  view 
of  the  reason  of  the  more  favorable  acceptance  of  Abel’s  offering,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  words  of  the  apostle,  lleb.  xi.  14,  who  tells 
us  that  ‘  hy  faith  Abel  offered  to  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  (Gr. 
aXi/ova  ^utf/av)  than  Cain,  or  as  Wickliff’s  translation  with  more  literal 
exactness  renders  it,  ‘  a  much  more  sacrifice,’  i.  e.,  a  more  full  or  com¬ 
plete  sacrifice.  Here,  by  declaring  the  offering  of  Abel  to  have  been 
made  by  faith,  the  writer  teaches  by  necessary  implication,  that  Cain’s 
offering  was  not  made  by  faith,  and  hence  undoubtedly  it  is,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Abel  is  said  to  have  been  more  fnlf  complete,  and  cjccellent 
than  Cain’s.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  ])riiiciple  which  the  other 
lacked.  Cain  undoubtedly  had  a  general  belief  or  persuasion  that  God 
would  accej)t  his  oblation,  for  the  very  act  of  offering  a  sacrifice  in¬ 
volves  the  ])ersuasion  of  the  sacrificer  that  it  would  be  acceptable. 
Hut  the  faith  here  spoken  of  is  of  a  more  particular  kind.  It  is 
evident  from  the  context  that  the  faith  which  the  apostle  celebrates  is 
a  prospective  faith  in  Christ.  Faith  then  in  Christ  was  the  faith  of 
Abel,  and  this  faith  was  that  which  C’ain  wanted.  '  Ilis  ofiering  was  a 
mere  acknowledgment  of  (iod  as  a  benefactor.  It  was  just  what  a 
sdf-righleous  heart  would  offer.  It  ])lainly  evinced  that  he  recognised 
no  material  breach  between  him  and  his  Creator,  nor  any  need  of  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  or  dependence  on  an  atonement.  He  had,  indeed,  so  far 
a  sense  of  religion  as  to  thank  God  for  the  benefits  of  his  providence, 
but  he  evidently  thought  it  sufficient  to  trust  solely  to  the  divine 
mercy  and  his  ow  n  giHul  works  for  acceptance.  Hut  as  this  was  virtu¬ 
ally  denying  the  only  revealed  plan  of  grace  and  pardon  to  sinners,  his 
offering  was  rejected.  His  conduct  showed  that  he  preferred  the  con¬ 
clusions  iff  his  own  reason  to  the  express  appointment  of  his  C’reator. 
I  he  two  brothers,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  representatives  of 
two  great  classes  of  men  found  in  all  ages,  one  of  whom  serve  God 
merely  according  to  the  light  of  natural  reason,  which  instead  of  die- 
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tatlng  the  propriety  of  animal  sacrifices,  would  simply  reipiire  the 
expression  of  thanksgiving  and  homage,  while  the  other  have  a  single 
eye  tt»  the  divine  ])recept  as  to  the  true  nuHle  of  seeking  God,  and 
always  rect)gnise  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  apostle  lleb.  vii,  22, 
that  ^  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.’ 

— Soles  on  Genesis,  vol.  i.  pp.  i)(J— DH. 

We  could  refer  to  many  other  notes  as  being  both  valuable 
and  judicious,  and  the  spirit  of  the  whole  work  is  excellent.  A 
sound  judgment  and  a  truly  evangelical  spirituality  and  serious¬ 
ness  pervade  its  practical  parts.  We  should  have  been  gratified 
had  we  room  for  the  note  on  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
Gen.  ii.  3.  The  practical  notes  are  occasionally  drawn  out  to 
some  length  under  a  series  of  general  observations,  Jis  is  the  case 
with  that  on  Gen.  xviii.  3,  in  which  the  narrative  of  Abraham’s 
intercession  for  Sodom  is  a})plied  to  the  threefold  purpose  of 
showing,  ‘  (1)  How  highly  God  esteems  the  righteous,  and  what 
‘  blessings  they  are  to  the  places  in  which  they  live.’  (2)  ‘  The 
‘humility  which  ought  to  characterize  our  addresses  to  God.'  (3) 
‘  The  astonishing  elficacy  of  intercessory  prayer,  and  the  duty 
‘  which  rests  upon  us  of  offering  it.’  U'e  must  observe,  before 
quitting  the  volume  on  Genesis,  that  it  contains  a  very  useful 
introduction,  pages  vii. — xxxvi.,  ‘on  the  Sacked  Writings 
generally ;  their  titles,  [divisions,  languages,  mode  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  incorrupt  integrity,  and  ancient  and  modern  versions:  on 
the  Pentateuch,  its  title,  divisions,  author,  and  authenticity: 
and  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  its  title,  scope,  date,  composition, 
and  commentators.  This  introduction  is  concluded  witli  a  very 
useful  list  of  works,  justly  characterised  by  Professor  Hush  as  ‘the 
‘  nucleus  of  a  tolerably  extensive  apparatus  for  the  study  and  ex- 
‘  position  of  the  sacred  volume,  but  more  es|)ecially  of  the  Pen- 
‘  tateuch  and  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tesbiment.’  In  that 
part  of  the  introduction  which  refers  to  the  ancient  versions,  there 
is  some  very  interesting  matter,  but  it  is  bare  justice  to  say  that 
we  have  never  seen  the  characteristics  of  our  English  version, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Hebrew  so  well  exhibited  before  as  in  pages 
xviii. — XXX. 

Mr.  Ward’s  reprint  of  the  Notes  on  Joshua  and  Judges  has  all 
the  neatness  belonging  to  the  other  publications  in  his  ‘  Library 
‘of  JStandard  Divinity.’  It  forms  a  volume  of  251-  beautifully 
printed  pages,  particularly  reasonable  in  price,  and  additionally 
worthy  of  recommendation  because  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  can 
obtain  a  commentary  on  these  books  without  purciiasing  one  on 
the  whole  Bible. 
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Art.  VIII.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Madeira^  Teneriffe^  and  along 
the  Shores  of  the  Mediterraneaiiy  including  a  Visit  to  Algiers^ 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Tyre,  Rhodes,  Telmcssus,  Cyprus,  and  dreece, 
with  Observations  on  the  Present  State  and  Prospects  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  on  the  Climate,  Natural  History,  Antiguities, 
of  the  Countries  visited.  By  \  R.  Wilde,  INI.R.l.A.  In  two 
vols.  Dublin:  18-10. 

UAMILIAR  as  most  readers  are,  and  as  reviewers  especially 
are  bouml  to  be,  with  all  the  names  of  places  enumerated  in 
this  title-pa^e,  there  is  always  a  certain  charm  and  even  freshness 
about  them  at  every  distinct  enunciation.  We  may  know  almost 
every  tiling  respecting  them — what  has  been  written  and  what  has 
been  said — and  yet  curiosity  seems  never  satisfied,  and  even  re¬ 
petition  does  not  weary.  One  thing  is,  there  are  always  points 
of  geography  or  history  connected  with  them,  which  repeated  inves- 
tigation  lias  not  fully  and  permanently  settled ;  and  another  tiling 
is,  nature  and  art  are  both  found  in  such  varied  forms  of  magnifi¬ 
cence — in  the  cloud-capped  mountains,  the  outspread  desert,  the 
stupendous  pyramid,  the  awful  caUicomb,  that  fancy  will  still  have 
room  to  expatiate  and  philosophy  to  moralize  in  spite  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  descriptions.  Besides  which,  classic  associations  start  up  at 
every  turn  in  some  of  these  places,  and  over  others  religion  ex¬ 
tends  its  sway,  in  the  solemn  modes  of  prophecy,  and  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  moral  and  miraculous  power.  Who  can  plant  his  foot, 
or  listen  to  him  who  luis  done  so,  in  Greece,  in  Tyre,  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  without  a  thrill  ?  The  thrice  told  tale  is  worn  out;  but  the 
scenes  of  nature,  above  all,  the  associations  of  religion  cannot 
fail. 

1  he  volumes  before  us,  however,  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
possessing  any  very  grave  or  profound  character.  They  neither 
abound  with  antiquarian  research  nor  deep  philosophical  sentiment. 
Nor  on  the  other  hand  are  they  at  all  of  the  light  and  frivolous 
cast.  'Phey  are  not  only  in  general  worth  any  one’s  reading,  but 
in  addition  to  narrative  sufficiently  perspicuous  and  amusing,  they 
furnish  some  information  and  contain  some  valuable  scriptural 
illustrations,  drawn  from  topography  or  orientiil  customs. 

The  author,  in  his  brief  preface,  bespeaks  public  attention,  .and 
with  good  reason,  from  the  fact  that  he  travelled  in  a  different 
capacity  from  many  of  the  able  tourists  \vho  have  before  described 
the  interesting  scenes  he  visited;  for  he  travelled  as  the  medi¬ 
cal  attendant  of  a  gentleman  who  went  on  a  voyage  in  search  of 
healtli.  Mr,  A\  ilde  undertook  to  collect  information  relative  to 
the  climate  of  the  places  they  might  visit,  and  to  keep  a  register 
of  their  temperature.  He  also,  at  the  solicitation  of  others,  took 
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daily  notes  of  the  objects  which  struck  him  as  worthy  of  attention; 
and  moreover  they  had  the  advantage  of  unfettered  freedom 
and  perfect  accommodation,  by  going  where  they  pleased,  in  a 
commodious  yacht.  All  this  spares  us  the  trouble  of  perusing 
official  details  and  accounts  of  the  ordinary  annoyances  of  worse 
provided  travellers. 

We  willingly  stop  at  Corunna  to  hear  the  story  of  ‘  Russian 
‘  George.* 

‘  On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  October,  we  set  forward  to  view  the 
memorable  field  of  Corunna,  accompanied  by  old  (leorge  Daboish  as 
our  guide.  Before  we  proceed  further,  we  must  introduce  this  per¬ 
sonage  to  our  readers.  His  history  is  remarkable — by  birth  a  Russian 
— an  Italian  by  descent — married  to  a  Spaniard — and,  although  natu¬ 
ralised  in  Spain,  claiming  England  for  his  country.  Few  men  in  hi» 
condition  have  seen  more  of  what  is  termed  life,  lie  has  with  truth 
‘  braved  many  a  rough  sea's  storm  ’  in  his  day — the  very  sport  of  the 
element  he  made  his  home.  At  an  early  age  he  was  binind  the 
master  of  an  English  merchantman  trading  to  the  Black  Sea ;  out  of 
which  he  was,  shortly  after,  pressed  on  board  a  British  man-of-war. 
From  this  he  took  French  leave  at  Cork,  and  having  travelled  across 
the  country  for  some  days,  alone  and  ])enniless,  he  found  himself  at 
what  he  not  inaptly  calls  the  mutiny  of  Vinegar  Hill  He  re-entered 
the  merchant  service,  and  some  years  afterwards  was  wrecked  return¬ 
ing  from  the  West  Indies  as  mate,  having  suffered  unspeakable  hard¬ 
ships  in  an  open  boat  for  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they  were 
reduced  to  the  horrible  alternative — 

*  When  out  they  spoke  of  lots  for  flesh  and  blood. 

And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow’s  food.* 

‘  From  this  state  of  misery  and  privation  they  were  provitlentially 
rescued  by  one  of  our  Kinsale  hookers — to  the  inhabitants  (»f  which 
place  he  still  retains  feelings  of  the  utmost  gratitude.  lie  again 
entered  the  navy,  and  immediately  after  served  at  the  Nile;  was 
wounded  at  Trafalgar,  on  board  the  Bellerophon  ;  lK>asts  the  honor  of 
an  acquaintance  with  Nelson,  and  was  present  when  Parker  suffered 
at  the  yard-arm,  after  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  He  served  in  one  of 
the  transports  in  this  bay  at  the  time  of  the  retreat,  and  seems  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  concerning  it.  After  this  he  be¬ 
took  himself  to  the  merchant  service  ;  soon  rose  to  be  a  master,  and 
had  acquired  some  wealth,  but  w’as  again  shipwTecked,  and  he  alone 
of  all  his  crew  saved.  He  w  as  thrown  ashore,  and  iK'side  him  lay  his 
ship’s  compass,  the  sole  remnant  of  all  his  earthly  possessions.  He 
still  preserves  it  with  the  greatest  veneration,  and  exhibits  it  with  de¬ 
light  to  strangers. 

‘  The  ocean’s  greedy  w'ave  had  I  robbed  him  of  his  home  ;  the  rocks 
and  sands  had  spoliated  his  W'ealth  ;  the  drenching  spray  had  dampecl, 
but  could  not  quench,  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm,  so  characteristic  of 
his  calling,  till  love,  all  powerful,  induced  him  to  resign  Uie  ocean  for 
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one  of  the  dark-eyed  maids  of  Corunna.  He  married,  and  hero,  hv 
years  of  industry  and  perseverance,  he  rose  to  comfort,  if  not  to 
wealth. 

*  Short-lived  was  his  day  of  happiness.  In  the  year  1823,  when 
the  French  bombarded  this  town,  his  house,  which  stands  outside  the 
the  walls,  was  struck  by  a  random  ball,  and  in  the  very  spot*  where 
he  had  concealed  all  his  treasure  (some  thousands  of  dollars),  which  the 
French  soldiers  soon  pounced  upon,  and  fearing  their  vengeance  for 
concealing  his  own  property,  he  had  actually  to  swim  to  one  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Still  he  has  weathered  the  storm,  and 
supports  himself  in  some  comfort  by  the  proceeds  of  a  small  posada 
sacrata,  or  lodging-house.  He  is  now  a  stout  old  man  of  seventy-six — 
a  fine  honest  tar  of  the  olden  days  of  long  queues  and  wide  trowsers. 
He  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and,  what  is  rare  in  his  profession, 
profited  by  it ;  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  a  man  who  travels  much 
seldom  dies  a  fiml.*  He  is  master  of  most  of  the  European  languages, 
and  speaks  English  w’ell.  His  long  yarns  of  the  days  of  Nelson,  and 
the  various  scenes  he  had  been  partaker  in,  were  highly  amusing.  He  is 
universally  known  in  Corunna  as  ‘  old  Russian  George.’ — pp.  15 — 18. 

We  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  quote  the  interesting  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  tomb  of  Moore  at  Corunna,  but  must  pass  on  to  otlier 
and  more  important  })laces.  The  next  sbige  of  the  traveller’s 
progress  was  to  Lisbon,  which  however  is  comparatively  so  near 
and  so  well  known,  that  we  need  not  be  detained  by  its  harbour, 
churches,  tombs,  dogs,  or  costumes.  Our  author  intimates  that 
beVas  disappointed  botli  with  the  city  and  the  climate,  owing  to  the 
great  transition  from  the  heat  in  the  sunshine  to  cold  in  the  shade. 
There  is  a  suffocating  feeling  in  the  air,  which  is  distressing  to  a 
person  in  health ;  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  to  one  in  a  state 
of  illness.  Few  diseases  he  thinks  are  relievable  by  the  air  of 
Lisbon,  principally  on  account  of  its  variability.  IMadeira,  the 
third  point  of  advance  and  the  first  on  the  title-page,  demands 
more  attention.  The  question  of  its  adajitation  to  particular 
.  classes  of  invalids,  is  important  to  thousands,  and  a  good  medical 
opinion  on  its  salubrity  is  worthy  of  great  regard.  At  the  latter 
end  of  October  they  arrived  at  bhinchal,  which  far  surpassed  in 
beauty  all  their  anticipations.  ’Fhe  town  runs  along  the  edge  of 
an  open  roadstead,  embosomed  in  limes  and  orange-trees,  coffee 
plantations,  bananas,  and  the  rarest  plants.  The  hills  ciscend  in 
terraces  behind  clothed  with  vines  and  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and 
these  are  studded  with  the  lovely  quinUis  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
height  of  some  hundred  feet.  The  Mount  Church  stands  at  an 
immense  elevation,  surrounded  with  venaticos  and  chesnut-trees. 

1  he  mountiiins  then  rise  still  higher,  clothed  with  verdure,  and 


It  is  still  to  bo  soon,  and  tliis  account  is  verified  by  the  british  consul. 
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heautifiod  by  waterfalls ;  and  above  all,  the  bald  tops  of  the 
Turhenias  spring  up  several  thousand  feet  from  the  borders  of  the 
Coural. 

‘  The  town  of  Funchal  is  clean  and  well  paved,  with  an  air  of  bustle 
and  business,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  handsome  public  walks. 
The  wine  landed  from  boats  is  carried  in  barrels  to  the  shore  on  a  rude 
and  narrow  piece  of  wood,  which  acts  as  a  sleigh,  drawn  by  bullocks. 
Both  here  and  at  Teneriffe,  a  small  carved  horn  of  bone  is  hung  on 
the  forehead  of  the  bullocks  to  preserve  them  from  the  influence  of  the 
evil  eye.  The  men  run  before  with  wet  cloths,  which  they  throw  in 
its  path,  to  facilitate  its  slipj)ing  over  the  smooth  pavement.  The 
wine  from  the  interior  is  carried  in  skins,  which  look,  when  slung 
over  the  backs  of  the  men,  as  if  they  were  the  carcasses  of  so  many  dead 
dt»gs,  pigs,  calves,  &c,  the  legs,  necks,  and  heads  sticking  out  in  an 
extraordinary  manner. 

‘  But  we  must  turn  to  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and  admire  the 
lovely  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  we  have  taken  up  our  residence. 
Never  was  a  spot  more  formed  to  cheer  the  sufferings  of  an  invalid,  to 
heal  the  wounded  sj)irit,  or  reanimate  the  sinking  frame.  Tlie  dry 
and  balmy  air  which  produces  this  never-ending  spring,  makes  the 
step  buoyant,  and  raises  the  hopes  of  tlie  sufferer,  who  a  few  days 
before  left  the  choking  fogs,  the  rains  and  chilly  damps  of  the  Thames 
or  the  Medway.  Here  all  is  sunshine  ;  the  green  bananas,  w'ilh  their 
beautiful  feathery  tops,  tell  him  he  has  bid  farewell  to  Europe  ;  tlie 
orange-trees  hold  out  to  him  their  branches  laden  with  golden  fruit — 

‘  Green  all  the  year,  and  fruits  and  blossoms  blusli 

In  social  sweetness  on  the  self-same  bough.* 

Flautatioiis  of  coffee-trees  fill  the  spaces  between  the  houses;  the 
splendid  coral-tree  hangs  over  his  head ;  and  the  snowy  liells  of  the 
tulip-tree  mingle  with  the  scarlet  hibiscus.  If  he  wishes  for  exerciser 
he  has  the  most  inviting  walks,  and  the  most  tempting  shades  to 
shelter  him  ;  w'ide-s])reading  plane-trees,  and  willows  of  gigantic 
growth,  blend  their  slender  arms  over  the  streams  that  murmur  from 
the  hills.  If  he  leave  the  town,  and  begins  to  ascend,  the  beauty  in¬ 
creases,  and  the  sea-view  opens  to  his  sight.  The  roads,  though  steep 
are  well  paved,  and  the  horses  trained  to  an  easy  pace.  On  one  side 
of  the  road,  and  sometimes  both,  is  a  little  channel  a  foot  broad;  and 
Liwada  by  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  the  different  plantations 
from  the  hills,  murmuring  gently  as  it  ripples  by  his  side.  He  rides 
through  a  ])erfect  vineyard,  where,  in  many  places,  the  vines  are  car¬ 
ried  on  trellises  over  the  road,  and  the  large  bundles  of  grapes  hang 
within  his  reach.  Hedges  of  geraniums,  fuschias,  and  heliotropes, 
border  those  narrow  paths,  and  shade  him  from  the  sun  ;  myriads  of 
insects  with  golden  wings  sip  the  nectar  from  those  delicate  flowers, 
and  add  the  music  of  their  tiny  w'ings  to  the  melody  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  wiNHllands.  The  feus  imlicus  clothes  the  cottages,  which  are 
shaded  by  the  most  magnificent  chesnuts  and  venaticas ;  the  sttlviu 
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fmlyems  and  the  Guernsey  lilr  sprinkle  the  vineyards;  the  beautiful 
capilhu  vrmeris  creeps  through  the  walls,  and  the  camellia  Japonica, 
now  in  full  bloom,  adorns  every  quinta.* — pp.  88 — 9(1. 

Again  : 

*  The  value  of  Madeira  as  a  climate  suitable  to  invalids,  is  daily 
more  appreciated,  because  beomiiug  better  known  ;  and  the  numbers 
this  ye»ir  can  hardly  find  accommodation.  Besides  hotels  and  biKird. 
iiig. houses,  families  (many  of  whom  are  now  resident  here)  can  pur¬ 
chase  houses  for  the  winter  season,  although  at  rather  a  dear  rate. 
These  can  be  had  either  in  the  town  itself  or  in  some  of  the  beautiful 
suburban  retreats,  which,’ if  not  situated  at  too  great  an  elevation, 
will  be  found  very  advantageous.  Unless  for  those  w’ho  gi>  early  in  the 
season,  it  will  be  necess;iry  to  write  beforehand,  in  order  to  pnvcure 
gi>od  accommodation.  So  great  Wits  the  demand  last  year,  that  the 
Portuguese,  as  might  be  expected,  toi^k  advantage  of  it  to  raise  the 
prices  of  their  houses.  It  is  much  to  be  regretteil  that  stnne  enter¬ 
prising  merchant  has  not  erected  a  number  of  small  comfortable  dwell¬ 
ings  in  the'ditferent  sheltereil  s|H)ts  near  the  town,  or  in  the  valley  of 
the  Cama  de  Lobos,  for  the  reception  of  invalids,  who  amounted, 
with  their  friends,  last  year,  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  ;  and  they 
with  very  few  exceptions,  were  all  English.  \"arious  opinions  have 
been  expressed  regarding  the  comparative  merits  of  this  island  ;  but  I 
think  lK)th  meilical  men  and  those  who  have  tried  it  themselves,  must 
now  acknowledge  that  \ve  have  no  European  climate  that  can  in  any 
way  l»e  com|)ared  with  it,  or  that  affords  the  same  advantiiges  that  it 
does  as  a  w’inter  residence  for  invalids,  more  especially  since  steam  has 
brought  it  within  a  few  days’  voyage  of  England.  Even  for  those 
who  can  well  afford  the  expense,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  invalids, 
especially  for  females,  to  resign  their  home  and  friends  in  search  of  a 
milder  atmosphere,  and  few  places  that  we  are  actpiainted  with  will 
comjK'nsate,  by  the  benefits  they  afford,  for  the  comforts  of  the  one,  or 
the  endeiirments  of  the  other.  But  if  such  there  be,  I  am  constrained 
to  say,  that  place  is  Madeira. 

‘  It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  a  steamer  goes  out  from  Falmouth 
in  8epteml>er,  solely  for  the  use  of  invalids,  and  returns  for  them  in 
May.  The  sea  voyage  of  itself,  which  is  so  generally  found  iK'ueficial, 
is  not  prolongeil  to  the  extent  it  wiis  in  s;iiling  vessels,  and  the  accom¬ 
modation  is  said  to  be  much  superior. 

‘  Far  be  it  fn>m  me  to  say  that  the  climate  of  Madeira  can  cttrc  cotu 
tumption  ;  but  this  I  will  si\y,  that,  inde|Hmdent  of  its  acknowledginl 
efficitcy  in  chrt)nic  afft'ctions,  it  is  one  that  will  do  more  to  ward  off 
threatened  diseases  of  the  chest,  or  even  to  arrest  them  in  their  inci¬ 
pient  stages,  than  any  I  am  ocquainteil  with.  A  dry,  warm  climate, 
with  a  healthy  and  equable  state  of  the  atmosphere,  are,  no  doubt,  the 
in»J8t  jKuverful  remedial  agents  we  are  ac(^uainted  with,  more  especially 
for  parts  where  only  such  agents  can  he  brought  in  contact.  It  is  a 
remedy  for  which,  in  many  cases,  we  have  no  adequate  substitute,  ami 
the  discredit  into  which  its  sanative  efficacy  has  been  brought,  is  ‘to  l  e 
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sought  for,  not  in  tho  romedy,  but  in  the  iimnuer  in  which  it  has  Ihhmi 
prt'scribeil.**  Ami  the  hearsay  evidence,  often  rtwived  frvmi  doubtful 
authority,  on  which  jm»fessioiud  men  rccvnnmeml  piirticular  hK'iilitit's 
as  a|>plic'able  to  certain  disease's  and  jH'culianties  of  omstitution,  is 
highly  r\'prt*hensible.  To  smue,  however,  the  heat  of  a  Madeini  sum¬ 
mer  will  bt*  tiK>  relaxing,  and  they  will  Ik*  imnn»ved  not  oiilv  bv  a  re¬ 
moval  to  a  lower  tem^H'nitim*,  but  materially  Wuehted  bv  the  vovage 
— always  rt^’memlk'ring,  that  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  Junr  will 
W  the  euf/iVs/  |H.‘riiHl  that  an  invalid,  who  has  s|HMit  the  winter  at 
Funchal,  can  arrive  with  Siifety  in  this  ciuintry.  The  spring  is  the 
season  of  tri^il,  and  as  Funclnd  and  the  south  side  of  the  idaiul  ar\' 
much  ex{H>sed,  a  circumstance  which  adds  to  the  favorable  state  at  the 
other  seasmis,  1  feel  assurt'd  that  then  the  shelleriHl  vale  of  i)ratava  in 
Teneritle,  would  W  found  preferable  in  many  resjH'cts,  In^sides  Inung 
five  dt'grees  warmer  than  Funclud  this  time  of  the  year. 

‘  Although  1  l>elieve  that  a  i>erson  with  healthy  lungs  will  exist  any¬ 
where,  yet  it  is  genenilly  acknowKnlgiHl  that  vt‘gt‘table  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  luvessary  to  animal  life,  arising  from  the  elimination,  the  al)sor|>- 
tion,  and  exhalation  of  ci'rtain  gast's,  which  ctuistitute  our  atmosphere, 
the  et|uilibrium  of  which  is  kept  up  by  the  mutual  ussistamv  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable.  If,  then,  leaves  be  a  respinitory  app;tf^itus,  aud 
tliat  trees  hybernate  when  they  fall  otl‘,  independent  of  the  add  of  our 
winter,  we  h>se  also  the  advantage  derivable  from  a  contimuHl  activity 
in  vegetable  life,  In'iieficiidly  nuHlifying  the  tpialities  of  our  atnu»sphere; 
whereas,  in  more  tn»pical  countries,  the  extensive  evergnvn  Flora, 
continuing  to  Hourish  tliroughout  the  whole  year,  cimtributes  in  no 
small  degree  to  purify  the  air,  and  increase  the  salubrity  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and,  conseiiuently,  the  healthy  ct>ndition  of  animal  lift* — although 
a  sujHTabuHiiaHcc  of  vegetation  is  by  no  means  amducive  to  health. 
It  is  the  great  eifuabilitif  of  temjH*rature  that  makes  Madeira  S4»  justly 
celebrated  ;  an  tHjuability  that  continues,  not  only  throughout  the 
seasons,  but  also  through  the  ninge  of  the  diurnal  revolution.’ 

— pp.  !(>!> — I  Kl. 

After  visiting  TVncrilTo,  our  voyagers  went  to  (libniltar,  to 
Algiers,  to  Sicily,  and  to  Kgypt,  where  we  are  tairly  landed  in 
tlie  eleventh  chapter.  .\t  .Alexandria  the  author  was  imnuMliately 
struck  with  the  number  of  blind  people  at  every  turn.  Most  ol 
them  had  but  one  eje,  but  inanv  others  were  gro[>ing  their  way 
through  the  streets  tn  perfect  darkness.  Stpiinting  is  a  very 
common  affection  among  them,  and  most  of  the  lower  i)rder  are 
what  would  be  termed  ‘  blear-eyed.*  Kverv where  the  most 
lamentable  traces  of  ophthalmia  were  to  be  seen.  It  is  rather  a 
sudden  transition  from  the  eonteinplation  ot  such  a  calamity  of 
our  nature,  to  the  laughable  incident  which  follows,  but  our 
author  is  answendile  for  it.  A\’e  nroceed  to  insert  it  for  the 
amusement  of  those  who  delight  in  llie  ludicrous. 
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*  During  our  walk  through  the  city,  we  happened  to  light  upon  one 
of  the  donkey  stations,  when  a  scene  ensued  that  beggars  all  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  whole  body  of  donkey  boys,  with  their  animals,  rushed 
upon  us  with  one  accord  the  moment  we  made  our  appearance,  push¬ 
ing,  jostling,  and  abusing  each  other,  in  most  unintelligible  jargon  ; 
and  half-a-dozeii  laying  hold  of  each  of  us  at  once,  attempted  to  ])lace 
us,  ‘  nolens  volens,*  on  their  donkeys.  I  was  literally  lifted  oil*  and  on 
three  of  them,  before  I  could  employ  my  stick  to  my  advantage,  to 
deter  others  from  plucking  me  off  the  one  on  which  I  had  at  last 
secured  a  seat.  The  whole  scene  is  really  so  ludicrous,  that  it  is  worth 
witnessing  for  once,  after  which  I  would  advise  all  travellers  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  a  good,  stout  koorbag,*  which  is  made  of  the  hide 
of  the  hippopotamus,  and  forms  a  staple  article  of  commerce  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Nubia,  and  on  the  Blue  River  ;  it  is  the  only 
remedy  for  an  Alexandrian  ass-boy.  As  soon  as  we  were  fairly 
seated,  the  boys  set  the  animals  off  at  a  most  dashing  pace,  through  the 
narrow  streets,  over  bread  stalls,  old  women,  and  all  the  various  mer¬ 
chandise  that  strew  the  floor  of  an  eastern  bazaar.  The  boys  kept 
goading  the  donkeys  with  a  sharp  stick,  and  shouting  to  the  people, 

*  Higlac,  riglac,  darick’ — ‘Get  out  of  the  way,’ — and  cursing  in  tolerable 
plain  English.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  stop  or  hold  up  against  the 

*  vis  a  tergo.’  I  nearly  came  in  collision  with  several  enormous  camels; 
ran  foul  of  various  Egyptian  officers,  naval  and  military  ;  and  narrowly 
escaped  upsetting  numerous  blind  people  at  every  turn ;  besides  our 
trampling  over  wdiole  hosts  of  half  starved  dogs,  that  are  always  lurk¬ 
ing  alK)ut  the  bazaars.  To  attempt  to  reason  with  our  drivers  was  out 
of  the  question :  the  more  we  attempted  to  pull  up,  the  more  they 
shouted  and  urged  on  the  animals ;  and  to  turn  in  the  narrow  crowded 
streets  was  impossible.  The  boys  laughed,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it  of 
all  things,  beating  the  unfortunate  dogs  most  unmercifully  whenever 
they  came  across  them.  After  many  hair-breadth  escapes  of  camels, 
old  women,  and  buffaloes,  w^e  arrived  safe  at  our  boat,  and  were 
heartily  glad  to  get  ourselves  on  board  again,  after  tlie  noise  and  bustle 
we  had  just  left.'^pp.  247>  248. 

Among  the  first  objects  of  attention  to  a  traveller,  on  bis  arrival 
at  Alexandria,  are  Cleopatra’s  needle  and  Pompey’s  pillar.  These 
magnificent  obelisks  are  situated  outside  of  the  town,  near  the 
shore,  amidst  heaps  of  rubbish,  drifted  sands,  and  pitfalls;  the 
debris  of  the  former  city,  which  extends  to  a  great  distance  round, 
including  the  part  on  which  Pompey’s  pillar  stands,  and  as  far  as 
the  shores  of  the  lake  ^lareotis.  ’I'liese  immense  blocks  of  stone 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  decorated  the  entrance  to  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies  in  the  days  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  carried  down  the  Nile  from  the  quarries  of 
Upper  Egypt  The  one  nearest  the  town  has  fallen,  and  is 
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imbedded  half  its  depth  in  sand  and  rubbish.  Its  extreme  mea¬ 
surement  is  seventy  feet  in  length,  by  six  and  a  half  in  breadth 
at  the  base.  Its  hieroglyphics  are  in  better  preservation  than 
those  which  cover  its  still  erect  companion.  Both  stood  on 
pedestals,  and  are  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  rose-colored 
granite.  We  confess  we  very  much  sympathise  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  humorous  and  reproving  reference  to  the  nautical  hierogly¬ 
phics  on  Pompey’s  pillar. 

‘  A  general  mistake  exists  in  supposing  that  there  are  no  hierogly¬ 
phics  upon  the  shaft  of  Poinpey’s  pillar.  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  now 
nearly  covered  with  them,  and  although  tlie  greater  number  are  as 
unintelligible  as  those  of  Cleopatra’s  needle,  yet  the  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  H.  M.  S.  attests  the  scientific  research  of  the  inids  and 
reefers  touching  at  Alexandria.  Young  gentlemen  of  the  royal  navy, 
let  me  ask  in  sober  earnestness,  in  what  consists  the  honor  and  glory 
of  having  your  names  emblazoned  upon  every  post  and  pillar,  in  cha¬ 
racters  such  as  those  in  which  IMorrison’s  ])ills  or  Warren’s  blacking  is 
set  forth  upon  a  dead  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ?  In 
England,  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  even  if  you  dared,  deface  with 
black  paint,  in  letters  a  foot  long,  any  of  our  national  monuments.  It 
is  not  your  calling ;  leave  it  to  the  sign-painters  or  some  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  agents  of  Leeds  or  Manchester.  The  long  tried  worth — the 
unflinching  courage — the  gallantry  and  noble  daring  of  those  proud 
bulwarks  of  Britain's  liberties,  whose  names  you  have  bedaubed  upon 
this  and  other  objects  of  antiquity  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
require  no  such  homage  to  their  greatness.  In  one  of  the  efforts  to 
place  a  name  higher  up  the  pillar,  the  paint-pot  upset,  and  has  disfi¬ 
gured  it  very  much.  A  few  Greeks  had  clambered  to  the  top,  by 
means  of  a  rickety  grass  rope  ladder,  and  had  a  small  blue  flag  flyiiig 
at  the  top.  They  had  fastened  up  a  dirty  bit  of  pa])er  stating  that 
gentlemen  travellers  would  be  insured  a  perfectly  safe  ascent  for  the 
sum  of  half  a  dollar.  It  was  an  amusement  that  none  of  our  party 
were  inclined  to  indulge  in.’ 

Poor  Pompey  !  His  name  might  almost  as  well  be  attached, 
as  is  common,  to  a  dog,  as  to  an  obelisk.  Such  is  human  glory  ! 
Stat  nominis  umbra  ! 

The  name  of  Egypt  always  calls  up,  as  by  a  magic  touch,  the 
image  of  the  Nile,  the  pyramids,  and  caUicombs,  wliich  the  most 
accurate  research  and  the  most  frequent  description,  producing 
though  they  may  the  utmost  degree  of  familiarity,  are  never 
likely  to  reduce  below  the  scale  of  stupendous  wonders.  Livery 
traveller  must  of  course  describe  them  in  his  ow  n  way,  yet  will 
they  remain  in  a  sense  indescribable,  for  neither  pen  nor  pencil 
can  ever  fully  unravel  their  mysterious  grandeur.  We  have  our¬ 
selves  found,  in  attempting  to  describe  wliat  wt  liave  seen,  or  to 
comprehend  w’hat  others  have  described,  that  after  all  we  must  be 
on  the  spot  itself — w’e  must  be  eve-w'itnesses  to  undersUind  the 
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reality.  We  must  see  the  river  in  its  course,  the  mountain  in  its 
elevation,  the  pyramid  in  its  desert  solitude,  to  judj^e  of  the  im¬ 
pression  such  objects  are  calculated  to  produce ;  while  we  are 
unfeignedly  thankful  for  all  the  aid  rendered  to  our  flagging 
fancy  by  the  traveller.  Want  of  space  forbids  our  attempting  to 
conduct  the  reader  to  these  scenes  of  magnificence.  If  he 
wishes  to  revisit  them  he  must  procure  these  volumes  for  himself, 
and  he  will  assuredly  find  that  it  is  no  profitless  journey  to  tra¬ 
verse  these  regions  o'er  and  o’er  a^ain. 

The  second  volume  concludes  the  account  of  E^ypt  and  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  Asia  Minor :  but  before  closing  the  first  volume  we 
must  refer  to  the  story  of  Mohammed  Alee.  The  present  poli¬ 
tical  movements  in  the  East  will  tend  to  impart  to  it  an  additional 
interest.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  Egypt 
became  the  theatre  of  war  between  France  and  England.  In 
1803,  upon  the  removal  of  the  armies,  the  Albanians  and  Mem- 
looks  formed  a  combination  against  the  7\irkish  power,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  fomented  by  the  emissaries  of  Buonaparte 
to  pave  the  way  to  British  India.  Anarchy  and  confusion 
ensued,  and  a  country  which  was  capable  of  being  the  granary 
of  Africa,  became  incompetent  to  its  own  support.  At  that 
moment  a  poor  Albanian  soldier  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring  a 
settled  government,  and  renovating  it  by  means  hitherto  un¬ 
known  and  prohibited  by  the  tenets  of  Mohammedanism,  namely, 
the  introduction  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  European  civilization. 
It  was  then,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  buoyant  spirit  of  this 
man  raised  him  to  the  surface  of  this  troubled  sea,  and  the 
talents  courage,  and  daring  of  Mohammed  Alee  shone  forth  as 
the  rescuer  of  a  country  in  one  of  whose  markets  (if  report  speaks 
true)  he  himself  had  been  sold  as  a  slave.  The  defects  of  that 
policy  which  he  has  pursued  have,  indeed,  been  in  some  respects 
glaring,  dictated  as  it  has  been  by  an  intense  spirit  of  ambition, 
which  has  led  to  severe  and  unjust  tixation,  and  to  an  attempt  to 
make  Egypt  a  warlike  country ;  but  with  ail  this,  incalculable 
benefits  have  been  conferred,  and,  as  is  truly  remarked,  it  can  never 
retnrn  to  its  former  degenerate  state. 

*  Thixt  men  like  Mohammed  Alee  Imve,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
been  raised  up,  have  flourished,  conquered,  and  were  conquered,  de¬ 
cayed  and  fell,  Scripture  warrants,  and  experience  proves  ;  and  on 
that  warrant  it  is  for  the  thinking  mind  to  say  whether  he  has  been 
allowed  the  power  he  now  possesses,  but 

*  To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale  ;* 

or  that  he  is  the  instrument  employed  to  hasten  that  glorious  day  when 
shall  be  ‘  sent  a  Saviour  and  a  great  one,  and  he  shall  deliver 
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tliem.  In  that  day  shall  Israel  he  the  third  with  Egypt,  and  with 
Assyria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  land  ;  whom  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Hlessed  be  Egypt,  my  people,  and  Assyria, 
the  work  of  mine  hands,  and  Israel,  mine  inheritance.’ — Isa.  xix.  24, 
25.* 

The  citation  of  the  above  passage  reminds  ns  of  a  characteristic 
feature  of  these  volumes,  on  which  we  take  the  present  opportu¬ 
nity  of  remarking,  namely,  the  numerous  Scripture  references 
and  illustrations  with  which  it  abounds.  The  value  of  these  is 
twofold ;  first  the  ordinary  reader  becomes  imbued,  unaware  to 
himself,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  of  Scripture  history 
and  prophecy  wdth  which  perhaps  he  would  be  unacquainted 
by  the  process,  so  unwelcome  to  many  minds,  of  reading  the 
sacred  volume  in  which  they  are  recorded.  And  we  may  hope 
that  multitudes  whose  habits  of  thought  are  foreign  to  the  whole 
current  of  revelation,  may  thus  be  allured,  or  in  a  sense  com¬ 
pelled,  to  familiarise  themselves  with  those  evidences  which  are 
so  important  to  be  known,  and  those  truths  so  essential  to  be  felU 
Amusement  is  thus  advantageously  made  the  channel  of  instruc*^ 
tion  ;  and  like  tlie  insect  that  is  arrested  by  some  friendly  entan¬ 
glement  in  its  flight  to  the  destructive  splendor  of  the  evening’s 
taper,  the  very  flutterer  on  the  wings  of  fiishion,  who  is  simply 
attracted  by  the  glare  of  light  reading,  may  be,  and  we  may  hope 
often  is,  stayed  and  turned  aside  to  higher  and  better  thoughts, 
by  valuable  Scripture  illustrations.  Then,  there  is  another  end 
to  be  answered  by  these  incorporations  of  prophetic  intimations 
and  historical  verifications  in  the  traveller’s  narratives ;  they 
furnish  an  ever  increasing  storehouse  of  truth  and  wisdom  for  the 
Biblical  reader,  the  scholar,  and  the  commentator.  The  name  of 
Harmer,  as  the  originator  of  collectanea  of  this  description,  can 
never  cease  to  be  held  in  venerated  remembrance ;  and  their 
eminent  utility  to  every  student  of  the  sacred  volume  has  been 
tested  alike  by  recorded  declarations  of  the  fact,  and  by  the  de¬ 
mand  which  has  since  existed  for  repeated  publications  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  ruins  of  Egypt  and  the  customs  of  Syria  and  Palestine 
have  been  made  tributary  to  the  best  species  of  instruction  ; 
and  thus  even  amidst  scenes  of  dearth  and  desolation  have  the 
fruits  of  Paradise  been  found. 

We  wish  w’e  could  stop  a  little  at  Ilhodes,  at  Macri,  and  the 
Jincient  Gulph  of  Glaucus,  at  the  tombs  of  Telmessus,  and  other 
places ;  but  we  must  hasten  on.  We  must  not  even  stay  to 
weep  over  Tyre,  though  in  absolute  desolation.  A  few  ruins,  a 
few  scattered  houses,  a  couple  of  waving  palms,  are  almost  all 
that  time  lias  snatched  from  destiny.  In  all  this  we  see  a  most 
exact  accomplishment  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Palestine  was  examined,  as  it  ever  should  be,  with  the  Bible 
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in  hand.  The  approacli  to  Jerusalem  excited  emotions  such  as  a 
Christian  might  naturally  feel  when  first  viewing  a  spot  which 
concentrates  more  important  events  than  any  other  upon  earth. 
The  general  features  of  the  country  are  wild  and  barren,  and  the 
steeps  more  rugged  and  precipitous  than  were  seen  during  their 
previous  journey.  An  analogy  is  suggested  which  has  some 
ingenuity  as  well  as  piety  in  it,  between  the  journey  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  that  of  the  spiritual  pilgrim.  Tossed  and  buffeted  by 
the  tempestuous  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  endangered  when 
on  the  very  entrance  to  the  promised  inheritance,  by  the  rocks, 
the  shoals,  the  quicksands,  and  unsafe  anchorage  at  the  town  of  Jaffa 
— the  plain  of  Sharon  for  a  while  cheers  his  onward  course,  and 
strews  his  path  with  flow’ers — then  intervenes  the  ascents,  the 
difficulties,  the  fatigues,  and  the  dangers  of  the  hilly  country  of 
Judea,  to  check  his  pride,  to  try  his  faith,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  glories  of  Jerusalem,  the  long  sought  object  of  his  fond 
desires. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  and  all  the  sacred  places  w’crc  of  course 
objects  of  intense  interest  and  careful  examination.  The  result 
has  been,  w'e  think,  the  detection  of  considerable  errors  in  the 
accounts  of  previous  visitors,  and  some  travellers  of  great  celeb¬ 
rity.  The  author  makes  good  use  of  Josephus,  in  connexion 
W’ith  his  own  observations,  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  the 
city.  He  traces  with  care  the  ancient  city,  or  rather  the  several 
cities,  that  have  been,  from  Salem,  occupying  mount  Acra  alone, 
then  mount  Sion  added,  afterw’ards  Moriah,  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  Bezetha,  included  in  later  times  as  the  population 
increased,  and  finally  the  walls  of  the  present  city.  There  is,  he 
says,  a  remarkable  appearance  in  those  parts  of  the  ground  w  here 
the  ancient  city  stood  ;  and  when  viewed  from  mount  Olivet  or 
any  adjacent  elevation,  its  probable  extent  may  be  seen.  This  is 
a  peculiar  blackness  of  the  ground,  quite  different  from  the  red¬ 
dish  yellow  color  of  the  neighbouring  fields  ;  and  throughout  this 
ground-  are  seen  a  great  quantity  of  the  remains  of  tesselated 
pavement,  wdth  bits  of  white  and  yellow  marble.  The  modern 
towm  occupies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ancient,  and  is  tw’o  miles 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  The  author  furnishes  very  strong 
objections  against  the  accounts  both  of  Clarke  and  Buckingham 
as  to  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  and  other  points  of  topography, 
and  then  proceeds  to  combat  some  ‘  vulgar  errors.’  he  general 
idea  is,  that  Calvary  or  Golgotha  w'as  a  considerable  hill,  w  hereas, 
he  says,  it  could  only  at  most  have  been  a  mound  of  perhaps 
fifteen  feet  filgh,  placed  in  the  natural  valley  that  surrounded  the 
outer  w’all.  Golgotha  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  place  of 
public  execution  and  a  common  grave-yard;  but  the  author  refers 
it  to  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  skull  of  Adam  being  dis¬ 
covered  there  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  The  place,  how^ever, 
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had  an  earlier  date  than  the  tradition  of  the  monks ;  but  if  this 
tradition  existed  from  an  early  date,  it  would  l)e  a  reason  for  its 
not  bcin^  included  in  the  city.  Tliis  spot  in  the  trench,  or  na¬ 
tural  fosse  without  the  city,  was  called  the  place  of  the  skull — or 
as  Luke  writes,  ‘  when  they  were  come  to  a  place  called  skutl a 
proper  name,  not  of  a  burial  ground  or  place  of  execution,  but 
that  to  which  a  particular  tradition  was  attached.  Here  the  Jews 
crucified  Christ,  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  was  in  a  garden  near  it. 
Thus,  though  no  person  can  positively  state  that  what  arc  now 
pointed  out  iis  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  arc  the  actual 
places,  yet  no  sufficient  proof  has  been  adduced  to  the  contrary  ; 
and,  as  the  author  remarks,  until  there  has,  we  are  bouiul 
even  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian  research,  to  receive  the  tradition 
of  nearly  sixteen  centuries,  especially  where  no  improbability 
appears  against  its  validity. 

*  Hut  we  hasten  to  a  sj)ot  that  few  can  visit  without  emotion — 
Oethsemane — situated  nearly  opposite  St.  Stephen’s  gate,  and  hniking 
down  upon  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  is  a  plot  of  ground  forty- 
seven  paces  square,  sown  with  corn,  and  enclosed  by  a  low,  rude  wall. 
Eight  aged  olive-trees  still  exist  within  the  enclosure,  and  are  pointed 
out  as  those  beneath  whose  shade  the  I\Ian  of  sorrows  experienced  the 
bitter  foretaste  of  that  death  he  was  about  to  siilfer — the  ‘  pangs — the 
throes — the  agonizing  struggle,  when  soul  and  body  part and  hard¬ 
ened  indeed  must  he  the  heart  that  can  coldly  contemplate  this  sacred 
spot  where  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory  drank  that  bitter  cup  of  super¬ 
human  sufi'ering  for  sinful  man’s  redemption,  and  not  partake  of  some 
such  kindred  feelings. 

*  Perhaps  the  readers  of  these  pages  may  ask  me  what  authority  tlierc 
is  for  supposing  this  place  to  be  the  garden  mentioned  by  the  evange¬ 
lists,  and  how  the  olives  within  the  enclosure  could  possibly  have  sur¬ 
vived  through  nineteen  centuries  ;  and  those  learned  in  history  or  in 
works  of  travel  may  say,  did  not  I’itus  cut  down  all  the  timber  around 
the  city  ;  and  did  not  the  tenth  legion  of  his  army  encamp  on  this  very 
hill?  True,  gentle  readers,  but  I  answer  that  the  locality  assigned  to 
this  garden  renders  its  identity  very  probable ;  especially  when  we 
consider  the  circumstances  that  are  detailed  in  the  gospels  of  the  route 
taken  by  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  when  they  went  forth  from  the 
city  after  having  observed  the  passover,  and  instituted  the  suj)per.  On 
that  memorable  night  they  crossed  the  hnnik  Kedron,  in  all  probability 
oppcKsite  St.  Stephen’s,  or  the  Sheep-gate :  and  from  thence  proceeded 
by  the  nearest  route  to  the  garden  on  the  side  of  the  mount ;  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  present  locality  of  Oethsemane.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  Homans  cut  down  the  W(M)d  about  Jerusalem;  but 
the  timber  of  an  olive-tree  w’ould  he  of  little  value  indeed,  in  con¬ 
structing  engines,  towers,  and  battering-rams,  to  be  used  a^inst 
Oyclopian  walls  such  iis  I  have  described ;  and  these  trees  in  particular 
must  then  have  been  so  slender  that  the  besiegers  \vould  have  con¬ 
sidered  them  unfit  fi)r  any  such  purpose.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
largest,  and  I  may  add  with  safety,  the  most  ancient  olive-trees  in  the 
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worlil.  The  largest  is  twenty-four  feet  in  girth  above  its  nnits,  though 
its  topmost  branch  is  not  tliirty  feet  from  tlie  grouiul.  The  trunks  of 
most  of  tliem  are  holh>w  in  the  centre,  and  built  up  with  stones,  like  to 
their  aged  brother  of  Oratava  (Madeira). 

*  There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  assigning  an  age  of  nineteen  centu¬ 
ries  to  these  patriarchs  of  the  vegetable  kingihnn,  whose  growth  is 
perhaps  the  slowest  of  any  in  existence.  They  have  not  borne  fruit 
for  some  years  past  ;  but  though  their  trunks  are  greatly  decayed,  yet, 
from  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  and  each  part  being  so  retentive  of  life, 
there  is  still  a  considerable  head  to  each,  whose  light-colored,  silky 
leaves  hanjr  like  so  many  silver  locks  over  their  time-worn  and  aired 
stems  that  now,  in  the  evening  (»f  life,  are  fast  tottering  to  decay.  Ilut 
having  witnessed  scenes  of  sutfering,  and  the  long  dark  niglit  of  ghMun, 
and  fearful  retrihution  that  has  sunk  the  pride  and  prostrated  the  glory 
of  Jerusalem,  they  seem  yet  to  linger  for  the  morning  twilight  of  tliat 
bright  era  that  will  shortly  dawui  upon  the  land  of  Judah.’ 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  313 — 315. 

We  willingly  concede  to  the  author  what  he  claims  for  himself,  but 
with  suthcient  modesty  of  manner  in  the  preface,  the  credit  of  con¬ 
siderable  labor  in  searching  into  the  topogra|)hies  of  ancient  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem,  'riicse  will  prove  useful  to  the  biblical  student,  and 
add  to  those  accumulations  of  knowledge  which  can  never  be  too 
much  appreciated.  We  are  especially  thankful  for  the  correction 
of  former  inaccuracies,  and  for  the  examination  of  many  tombs 
and  monuments  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been 
heretofore  but  slightly  regarded.  All  these  things  constitute  the 
best  literature  of  the  country ;  the  most  valuable  books  which 
future  generations  may  read,  and  by  reading  become  learned  in 
the  transactions  of  bygone  times.  They  are  unsophisticated  re¬ 
cords,  and  beam  forth  with  a  stern  rebuking  aspect  upon  the  perver¬ 
sions  of  prejudice  and  the  distortions  of  vanity.  The  dryness,  as 
perhaps  most  persons  conceive  of  it,  of  antiipiaTian  research,  is 
surely  compensated  by  the  valuable  character  of  the  facts  brought 
to  light;  besides  that  whatever  links  us  with  the  past  has  romance 
in  it.  We  seem  to  live  amidst  the  bustle  of  now  desolated  cities, 
to  join  in  the  conflict  with  now  prostrated  and  buried  armies,  and 
to  catch  the  glow  and  inspiration  of  great  movements  of  mind 
which,  though  stilled  in  death,  have  impressed  their  character 
upon  succeeding  ages.  The  very  names  of  the  mighty  dead  area 
charm,  and  the  anticpiarian  seems  to  have  the  privilege  of  living 
as  it  were  in  two  worlds — in  the  piist  while  its  tombs  and  monu¬ 
ments  recite  to  him  its  history,  and  in  the  present  while  he  deUnls 
his  discoveries  to  the  living  generation.  We  envy  the  man  who 
has  leisure  and  heart  to  visit  as  they  ought  to  be  visited,  Egypt, 
and  Tyre,  and  Jerusalem  ! 
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project  of  forming  a  coalitioii-ininistry  has  recently  been 
^  put  before  the  public.  'I'lie  subject  bits  been  delicately 
unveiled  by  some  journals;  by  others  it  has  been  openly  es¬ 
poused  ;  and  by  another  section  of  the  press  it  luis  rather  been 
adjourned  than  dismissed.  A  certain  |>iirty  are  anxious  to  feel 
how  the  public  pulse  beats  with  regard  to  the  question ;  it  there¬ 
fore  becomes  a  duty  to  place  our  ojtinions  on  record. 

We  at  once  enter  our  protest  against  the  formation  of  a  coali¬ 
tion-ministry.  We  are  opposed  to  all  ‘  coalitions  *  as  unprinci¬ 
pled  and  selHsli  combinations, — as  compacts  entered  into  between 
men  who  are  anxious  to  divide  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
office,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  A  coalition 
must  necessarily  be  formed  on  the  wreck  of  principle;  and  as  lon^  as 
truth  and  consistency  are  valued  by  the  people  it  will  always  be 
the  object  of  public  contempt.  A  rope  of  sand, — it  will  always 
balk  the  object  of  its  constructors  ;  who,  hoping  to  brin^  their 
respective  strength  toj^ether,  will  find  themselves  left  helpless 
:rnd  despicable. — Like  the  scorpion  a  coalition  stings  itself  to 
death. 

If,  then,  coalitions  are  invariably  objects  of  distrust  and  general 
disgust,  why,  it  will  be  asked,  is  the  (|uestion  now  agitated  ?  why 
does  any  party  propose  it  ?  VV"e  shall  endeavor  to  answer  these 
(questions ;  but  before  we  do  so,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
discover  by  irhat  party  the  proposition  has  been  put  forward. 

Fraser’s  Magazine,  a  publication  in  high  favor  among  the 
Tory  party,  and  a  violent  iissailant  of  liberal  principles,  has 
openly  advocated  the  project ! — the  rimes  has  given  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  its  columns  to  an  article  favoring  it,  and  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  a  coalition-ministry,  originally  set  a  going  by  a  work 
devoted  to  colonial  politics,  which  is  conducted  by  a  'Lory  writer 
of  some  note,  has  been  widely  circulated  in  the  Conservative 
newspapers.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Stjuidard  and  some  other 
influential  Tory  prints  have  denounced  the  notion ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  proposal  to  form  a  coalition-ministry 
has  proceeded  from  the  Tory  party,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
a  section  of  it. 

The  motives  for  making  such  a  proposal  we  infer  from  the 
following  facts : — 

1st.  A  coalition  would  immediately  admit  a  portion  of  the 
Tories  to  a  participation  of  the  sweets  of  office  ; — a  consummati<m 
dc  voutly  wished  for ! 
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Ilnd.  A  coalition  between  the  AVhi^s  and  Tories  would  rw/// 
the  Whiys  in  the  estimation  of  the  people^  who  would  rej^ard  it  as 
a  mutual  sacrifice  of  principle  by  two  opposite  parties  for  the 
attainment  of  power; — an  excellent  stroke  of  policy  for  the 
Tories  ! 

Ill  rdly.  A  coalition-ministry  must  be  short-lived. 

Thus  the  Tories,  now  too  feeble  to  hold  the  reins  of  office, — 
too  weak  to  stand  for  a  month  against  an  orf^anized  opposition, 
would  as  a  matter  of  course  be  called  to  power, — having  caught 
the  Whi^s  in  the  trap  laid  for  them,  and  havintj  deprived  them 
of  their  influence  with  the  people,  in  which  their  strenj^th  must 
ever  lie.  As  long  as  the  Whigs  remain  true  to  the  ])eoplc  the 
Tories  must  be  kept  from  the  government ;  the  moment  they 
coalesce  with  their  enemies  their  downfall  is  certain,  and  the 
triumph  of  Toryism  is  complete.  Give  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
l..ord  Lyndhurst  the  seals  of  office  at  this  moment,  and  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  They  will  be  chased  from  office ; — attacked  by  a 
powerfid  opposition,  who  can  expose  their  misdeeds  and  condemn 
their  policy,  they  cannot  possibly  maintain  their  jiosition.  Hut 
let  a  coalition  take  ]>lace,  and  after  its  failure  place  Sir  Robert  at 
the  helm  of  aft'airs: — who  can  assail  him  then  ?  No  one  who  has 
consented  to  the  previous  Icayttc,  'I'he  Whigs  cannot  with  effect 
do  so,  for  they  have  associated  and  acted  with  him,  and  have  in 
part  consented  to  his  policy.  The  Tories  would  thus,  not 
only  be  rid  of  their  rivals,  but  be  secure  from  their  efficient 
op|)osition  in  parliament :  from  all  winch  it  is  evident  that  the 
'Tories  would  materially  pain  by  such  a  temporary  union. 

The  proposal  is  accordingly  put  forward  with  great  affectation 
of  moderation,  and  with  the  most  attractive  lures  that  the  case 
will  admit  of.  Those  who  make  it  are  compassing  nothing  less 
than  the  degradation  and  utter  destruction  of  the  Wing  party,  by 
placing  them  in  a  position  in  which  they  would  forfeit  public 
confidence,  and  with  it  that  moral  power  without  which  they 
could  not  carry  on  a  government, — a  position  moreover  from 
which  there  cjin  be  wo  retreat :  we  must  not  be  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  them — after  the  the  fashion  of  the  seducer — engaged  in 
gentle  persuasion,  and  beginning  the  process  of  corrupting  by 
Jiattering  those  they  design  to  overreach.  They  hold  out  to  the 
members  of  the  \Vhig  government  prospects  of  a  permanent 
possession  of  office  in  undisturbed  tranquillity ;  and  offer  fresh 
dignities  to  many.  Fraser’s  Magazine  declares  that  the  only 
men  on  the  M  big  side  objectionable  personally,  are  Lords  Nor- 
maidiy  and  Palmerston  ;  but  even  these  noblemen  are  included 
in  the  list  to  which  we  have  referred,  as  our  readers  will  per- 
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Premier  .  .  .  .  . 

President  of  the  Council  . 

Home  Department  .  .  .  . 

Foreign  Department 
('ohniial  Department 
Exchequer  .  .  .  . 

Board  of  Trade  .  .  .  . 

India  Board  .  .  .  .  . 

Admiralty  .  .  .  .  . 

Duchy  of  Lancaster  .  .  '  . 

Privy  Seal  .  .  .  .  . 

L)rd  Chancellor  (in  the  Lords) 

Court  of  Chancery  .  .  .  . 

Land  Revenue  .  .  .  . 

Secretary  at  War  .  .  .  . 

\"ice  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade 


Commissioners  of  the  India  Hoard 


Secretaries  to  the  India  Hoard 

Under  Secretaries  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  .  .  ... 

Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
Judge  Advocate  General  . 

Attorney  General  .  .  .  . 


Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
Secretary  for  Ireland 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
Solicitor  or  Attorney  General  of  Ire¬ 
land  . 

Governor-General  of  India 


Governor  of  Madras 


Sir  Robert  Peel,  Hart., 

Lord  Melbourne  (with  a  mur- 
quisate), 

Lord  John  Russell  (with  a 
peerage), 

Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

Lord  Stanley, 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring, 

Mr.  Gonlbonrn, 

Lord  Ellenbdrongh, 

Lord  Palmerst(ni  (with  a  peer- 
age), 

Lord  Ebrington, 

The  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
Lord  Lyndhurst, 

Lord  Cottenham, 

Lord  Duncannon, 

Mr.  T.  H.  Macaulev, 

Lord  Sandon, 

7  Mr.  M.  (VEerrall, 

I  IMr,  Kmmerson  Tennant, 

I  Mr.  (adqiihonn, 

Mr.  D’ Israeli, 

I  Lord  Seymour 
IMr.  Clay, 

I  Mr.  Vernon  Smith, 

^  Mr.  Gladstone, 

Sir  Thomas  Cockrane, 

Sir  George  Grey,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Campbell  (with  re¬ 
version  to  Sir  W.  Follett  on 
Sir  John’s  accession  to  the 
Inmch), 

Karl  Minto, 

Lord  iMorpeth, 

Sir  K.  Sngden, 

Mr.  Shiel  (t(»  be  knighted), 
Sir  Janies  Graham  (with  a 
])eerage), 

(  Lord  Elliott  or  Mr.  Charles 
\  WimkI  (with  a  baronetcy). 


Minister  to  France  . 

Minister  to  Constantinople 

'All  the  other  posts  to 


.  Lord  ('larendon, 

.  Sir  S.  Canning. 

WMAIN  AS  AT  PRESENT*.  Sir  John 


Cam  Ilobhouse  and  Mr.  Labouchere  to  receive  peerages.’ 


Tlie  above  list,  it  will  be  observed,  includes  the  whole 
majesty’s  present  ministers,  witli  the  exception  ol  Lord  Holland 
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and  tlie  Marquis  of  Lansdownc.  The  object  of  its  framers 
appears  to  have  been  to  decoy  the  Whip^  pjirty  into  the  false  ]>osi- 
tion  we  liave  described  ;  and  altlioiigh  Fraser's  Magazine  hints  that 
Lords  Norina!d>y  and  l^dmerston  are  to  be  excluded  from  the 
coalition  treaty,  we  entertabi  no  doubt  that  the  Tories  would  jov- 
fully  hail  a  ministry  formed  of  these  inconp^ruous  materials.  Lord 
Melbourne  is  offered  a  marquisatc,  Lord  John  Kussell  a  pcerap;e, 
Lord  Palmerston  a  seat  in  the  upper  house ;  Sir  John  Camp¬ 
bell  is  tempted  with  a  hope  of  the  ermine ;  Mr.  Shiel  is  to 
be  a  created  ‘the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard;’  and  Mr.  Charles 
Wood  is  promised  a  baronetcy;  while  Sir  John  Ilobhouse  and 
M  r.  Labouchcre  are  to  be  consoled  with  coronets  !  All  this 
betrays  intense  anxiety  to  gain  over  the  W  hig  ministers  and 
their  supporters  to  the  proposed  arrangement.  The  modesty  of 
offering,  as  bribes  to  the  ministers,  the  honors  in  their  own  gift, 
reminds  us  of  the  dialogue  between  the  farmer  and  the  fox  that 
had  robbed  his  poultry  yard:  — 

‘  ‘  (lood  morrow,  fox  *  good  morrow,  sir.* 

‘  Pray  on  what  are  you  feasting  ?’ 

‘A  line  fat  goose  1  stole  from  you  ; 

Pray  will  you  come  and  taste  it  ?’  ’ 

Fraser’s  Magazine  commences  its  article  on  ‘  the  approaching 
*  coalition  ’  with  the  admission  that  the  title  of  the  paper  is  one 
which  at  first  sijjht  will  disjrust  all  honest  men.  It  feels  tliat 
lionest  men  of  all  parties  are  ready  to  protest  against  the  mon¬ 
strous  union  ;  and  takes  pains  to  disarm  their  antipathies  by 
averring,  that  liaving  looked  behind  and  before,  and  on  every 
side,  it  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  whether  men  like  it 
or  not,  to  this  point  we  are  now  drifting  !  llie  process  of  ratio¬ 
cination  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  is  described 
in  the  following  terms : 

'  First  «)f  all  we  take  note  of  the  fact,  which  no  man,  however  whig- 
gish  he  may  be,  will  sincerely  and  honestly  deny,  that  the  present 
administration  is  most  uiujuestiouahly  ‘  on  its  very  last  legs.*  It  cannot 
surely  In*  necessary  for  us  to  advance  any  lengthened  proof  of  this. 
Ten  or  eleven  formal  and  distinct  defeats  in  a  single  session,  and  this 
^  not  on  one  point  merely,  but  on  several  distinct  questions,  must  cer¬ 
tainly  he  admitted  to  show,  not  only  that  the  ministry  is  at  its  very 
last  gjisp,  hut  that  any  other  cabinet  which  England  ever  yet  saw, 
would  already  have  given  up  the  ghost,  and  that  several  months  since.’ 

Now  if  it  be  true,  that  the  ministry  is  at  the  ‘  last  and 

that  its  dissolution  is  ineviuible,  it  appears  odd  that  a  coalition 
should  be  proposed,  and  that  the  Tories  should  not  rather  wait 
till  that  event ;  and  then  at  once,  in  a  body,  occupy  the  vacated 
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position.  If  the  writers  of  Fraser’s  Magazine  believe  the  asser¬ 
tion  we  have  quoted,  the  proposition  for  a  coalition  is  tanUimount 
to  a  confession  that  the  Tories  are  not  strong  enough  to  form  a 
ministry  or  maintain  themselves  in  office.  Nothing  we  are  told 
can  maintain  the  Whigs  in  power  :  what  then  is  the  secret  of  the 
extraordinary  generosity  that  proposes  to  divide  ‘  the  loaves  and 
‘fishes’  with  defeated  rivals?  This  looks  suspicious.  It  is 
evident,  cither  that  the  Tories  despair  of  displacing  the  queen’s 
present  advisers,  or  dare  not  attempt  the  government  alone. 
Whichever  supposition  we  take,  it  is  their  interest  to  form  a 
coalition  ;  and  we  must  add,  the  interest  of  the  Liberals  to  resist 
one.  If  the  Tories  have  not  the  power  to  remove  the  Whigs,  it 
would  be  folly  to  admit  them  to  partnership :  if  the  Tories  could 
not  stand  of  themselves,  it  would  be  something  worse  than  folly 
to  prevent  their  fall.  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows  well  enough  that  if 
the  Whigs  cannot  govern  with  a  majority  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,‘  it  w^ould  be  rather  difficult  for  him  to  conduct  the  public 
business  with  a  positive  minority,  Prcciirious,  therefore,  «as  the 
position  of  his  opponents  may  be,  he  is  shrew  d  enough  to  discover 
that  the  only  road  to  enjoyment  of  powder  lies  through  the  quag¬ 
mire  of  coalition,  where,  if  he  can  induce  them  to  follow  his 
‘ will-o’-the-wdsp/  lie  can  sw^amp  them  irretrievably! 

'riiat  Fraser’s  Magazine  has  some  misgiving  as  to  the  ability 
of  its  friends  to  oust  the  Cabinet,  is  evident  as  we  proceed. 

‘  Our  next  remark  is,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  ex])ect  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministers  anything  like  a  frank,  manly,  and  unconditional  sur¬ 
render.  The  extraordinary  specimen  of  adhesiveness  wliich  they  have 
already  given  ns  prognosticates,  w  ith  the  greatest  certainty,  a  readiness 
and  a  watchfulness,  even  in  the  act  of  resignation,  to  catch  at  every 
chance  ;  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  ;  and,  in  short,  to 
get  all,  to  hold  all,  and  to  cling  to  all,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  exist¬ 
ence.  The  Melbourne  cabinet,  then,  1.  Cannot  goon  as  they  are  ;  2. 
Will  strive  to  save  anything  out  of  the  wreck  that  they  are  able.* 

The  plain  English  of  this  is,  that  there  are  very  strong  doubts 
whether  the  opposition  have  the  power  of  dispossessing  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  cabinet ;  and  what  they  cannot  do  by  force  they  will  try 
to  effect  by  stratagem.  Leaving,  however,  the  circumstances  ot 
the  cabinet,  w’e  turn  to  the  prospects  of  ‘  Conservatism,’  on  w’hich 
subject  the  opinions  of  the  publication  under  review  assume  more 
importance : — 


‘  The  apparent  prospect  of  the  Conservatives  at  the  present  moment 
is  somewhat  as  follows  :  there  appears  every  j)robabiIity,  judging  from 
the  constant  diminution  of  the  ministerial  array,  and  increase  of  that 
of  the  opposition,  that  in  the  ensuing  session  the  ministry  may  be  so 
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pressed  and  hampered  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  its  election , — either 
to  dissolve  parliament  or  to  resign. 

‘  To  the  Conservatives  it  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  these  courses 
the  ministry  may  take.  Should  they  appeal  to  the  people,  appear¬ 
ances  are  strangely  deceptive  if,  even  w  ith  all  that  government  intiuence 
could  do,  the  Whigs  did  not  lose  on  the  whole,  at  least  thirty  votes. 
Such  a  loss,  reckoning  their  present  majority  at  ten,  w'ould  leave  them 
in  a  minority  of  fifty,  and  this  in  a  parliament  of  their  own  callimr. 
Probably  this  would  be  the  course  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  w'ould  decidedly 
prefer  his  opponents  to  take.  It  w'ould  give  him  the  helm  at  once,  and 
would  also  leave  him  the  right  to  dissolve  again  in  his  turn,  should 
any  circumstance  make  it  advisable  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

‘  Should  the  Whigs,  how'ever,  rather  choose  to  give  up  the  helm  for 
a  peritnl,  trusting  to  time  and  chance  for  a  fresh  opening  for  resuinp. 
tion,  the  duty  of  dissolving  parliament  w’ould  devolve  upon  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Admitting  the  government  to  have  intiuence  in  the  return  of 
ten  votes,  in  such  places  as  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  Devonptut, 
&c.,  and  remembering,  also,  that  many  men  like  Mr.  Byng  in  Middle¬ 
sex,  may  stand  by  their  party  to  the  last,  but  not  after  they  have 
themselves  tbrow’ii  up  the  cards, — we  may  surely  estimate  that  with 
all  these  advantages.  Sir  Ri>bert  Peel’s  majority,  in  a  parliament  called 
by  himself,  w'ould  be  nothing  below’  a  hundred.’ 


Will  the  reader  believe  it,  notwithsUrnding  this  splendid  ma¬ 
jority  of  a  hundred,  we  find  Fraser’s  Magazine  ready  to  coalesce 
with  the  Whigs ! — what  amiable  condescension ! — what  patriotic 
disinterestedness ! — a  majority  of fijly  or  even  a  hundred^  and  yet 
Sir  Robert  Peel  pushes  awjiy  from  him  the  seals  of  office !  Rut 
w'hy  should  this  surprise  us:  bishops,  formerly,  when  about  to 
receive  the  mitre  for  which  their  temples  throbbed,  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  exclaim  nolo  cpiscopari.  It  does  not  stand  within  the 
com|>as9  of  belief  that  Sir  Robert  w’ould  refuse  office  without  a 
coalition,  if  he  were  certain  of  a  majority  of  a  hundred,  or  fifty, 
or  a  W’orking  majority  at  all.  If  the  Whigs  resign  heat  once  finds 
himself  in  a  minority ;  and  it  is  cerUiin  that  the  Whigs  will  not 
dissolve  parliament  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  their  position 
will  be  improved  by  doing  so.  Sir  Robert’s  only  chance,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  dissolve  parliament  himself ;  and  that,  it  is  well  know’ii, 
he  shrinks  from  doing.  The  writers  from  Fraser’s  Magazine  talk 
of  their  majority  of  a  ‘  hundred,*  just  as  Caleb  Blalderstone  used 
to  talk  of  the  venison  and  sack  of  Ravensw’orth  Castle ;  or  as  the 
auctioneer  w’ho  estimates  at  one  hundred  guineas  the  article  he  is 
about  to  knock  dow’u  tor  as  many  shillings  !  They  w’ant  to  make 
the  best  bargain  they  can  ;  and  therefore  think  a  little  exaggera¬ 
tion  pardonaole. 


I  he  only  reason  offered  us  in  support  of  the  assumption  that 
the  big  ministry  cannot  remain  in  office  is,  that  they  have  been 
defcate<l  on  some  unimportant  (piestions  ;  indeed  w’c  arc  told  that 
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‘any  other  cabinet  that  England  ever  saw  would  have  already 
‘given  up  the  ghost,  and  that  several  months  since.*  Hut  is  it 
forgotten  that  the  Peel  ministry  in  1835,  had  only  owe  majority ; 
which  was  procured  by  accident  and  afterwards  reversed?  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  liistory  that  Sir  Robert  was  ten  times  snccessireh/ 
in  a  minority  before  he  resigned, — on  the  speakership,  the  ad¬ 
dress,  the  London  I  adversity  charter,  the  committee  on  Colonel 
Treinenhere,  the  Leicester  election,  the  Cork  election,  an  ad¬ 
journment,  and  thrice  on  the  appropriation  clause  ? — and  is  it  not 
notorious,  that  the  Tory  *  ministries  of  Perceval,  Liverpool,  and 


•  Take  the  following  few  as  a  specimen  from  many  cases  that  arc  at  hand. 
Him,  April  1.5. — Lord  Castlereagh  moved  that  an  allowance  of  £10,0(M1 
a-year  he  given  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Air.  Summer  moved  an  amendment 
that  the  allowance  be  £0,0(K) : 


For  the  motion  . H14 

For  the  amendment  ....  ll).‘l 
Majority  against  ministers  .  . . - 1) 

April  10. — Lord  Castlercagh  moved  that  £0,000  a-year  he  granted  to  the 
Ihike  of  Cumberland  : 


Ayes . mo 

Noe-s  .  .  .  .  .  .  .140 

Majority  against  ministers  .  .  - 7 


1022,  March  1. — Sir  AI.  W.  Kidley  moved  that  the  number  of  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  be  reduced  from  7  to  .5  : 


For  the  motion  . 102 

Against  it  .  .  .  .  .  .120 

Alajority  against  ministers  .  .  - .54 

Alay  2. —  Lord  Normanby  moved  an  address  to  the  Crown,  praying  tliat 
there  be  but  one  postmaster,  instead  of  two : 

For  the  motion  -H> 

Against  it . -01 

Alajority  against  ministers  .  .  - L5 

102.0,  April,  22. — Sir  Francis  Hurdett  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  SheritFof  Dublin,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  unfairly  constituted  cer¬ 
tain  juries: 


For  the  motion  . -10 

Against  it  .  .  .  •  •  .10.5 

Alajority  against  ministers  .  .  .  - 04 

1020,  February  20. — Lord  John  Kussell  moved  that  the  T  est  and  Corpora¬ 
tion  Acts  should  be  repealed : 


For  the  motion 
Against  it  ... 
Alajority  against  ministers 


2.07 

lao 


44 


10.00,  Alarch  20. — Sir  Robert  Ileron'movcd  that  no  supply  be  given  for 
cert.ain  pensions  granted  by  government  to  the  Hon.  Air.  Dundasand  tlic  Hon. 
Mr.  Batliurst : 


For  the  motion 
Against  it  ... 
Alajority  against  ministers 
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Wellington,  sustained  on  many  occasions  signal  defeats  without  a 
dissolution  or  resignation  ?  It  is  not  at  all  proved  that  the  ministers 
are  in  a  worse  position  than  in  January  last,  when  Sir  John  Y. 
Buller’s  motion  for  censure  on  them  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-one ;  and  it  is  virtually  admitted  that  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
is  not  prepared  to  accept  office  without  the  assisUince  of  the 
Whigs. 

Notwithstanding  the  ‘majority’  of  a  hundred  (in  buckram 
suits  and  Kendal  green),  Fraser  eonfesses  that  it  still  leans  toward 
coalition.  Adverting  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  it  continues : — 

*  The  right  hon.  baronet  is  already  well  advanced  in  life ;  so  far,  we 
mean,  that  without  approaching  old  age,  he  may  naturally  feel  an 
indisposition  to  hazard  any  more  experiments  like  that  of  1834 — 5. 
Although  he,  doubtless,  will  do  all  that  his  country  and  the  great  party 
which  he  leads  may  fairly  call  upon  him  to  undertake,  there  can  he 
little  doubt  that  his  disposition  must  be  only  to  (alee  oj/ice  with  a 
prospect  of  a  comfortable  continuance  in  it.' 

Nothing  could  afford  a  stronger  guarantee  for  a  ‘  comfortable 
‘  continuance  *  in  office  than  a  majority  of  a  hundred.  Yet,  it 
is  stated,  in  once  more  accepting  office  at  the  present  moment,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  w'ould  probably  discern  some  points  of  difficulty. 
Strange  to  say,  Ireland  is  not  reckoned  as  one.  We  are  not  let 
into  tlie  secret  of  Sir  Robert’s  intentions  with  regard  to  Ireland  ; 
but  we  infer,  from  the  hints  thrown  out,  that  Whig  government  is 
not  to  be  disturbed  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  T  he  two  diffi¬ 
culties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  Tory  leader  are  said  to  be, 

1st.  The  state  of  our  foreign  relations  ; 

2nd.  The  personal  intimacy  subsisting  between  Lord  Melbourne 
and  the  Queen. 

Why  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations  should  prevent  the 
accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  office  we  cannot  comprehend. 
The  T'urko- Egyptian  question  is  no  new  one  ;  and  it  is  admitted 
by  nearly  every  body  but  Mr.  David  Urquhart,  that  the  course 
taken  with  reference  to  it  is  the  correct  one.  The  Standard  luis 
been  most  constant  in  defending  Lord  Palmerston  from  the 
attacks  of  the  French  press ;  and  his  lordship’s  note,  addressed 
recently  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries,  in  which  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  governments  of  England  and  France  is  recapitulated, 
has  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  merit  the  approval  of  the 
Times  and  the  Morning  Post.  The  dispute  between  Holland 
and  Belgium  has  been  adjusted  ;  the  civil  war  has  been  put  down 
in  Spain  :  the  sulphur  question  has  been  settled  ;  and  the  China 
question  has,  it  is  probable,  before  this  time  received  a  solution  : 
the  boundary  question  has  not  assumed  a  more  threatening 
aspect  as  far  as  regards  Ameriai ;  and  that  was  a  legiicy  left  to 
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the  Whi^s  by  the  Tories  !  We  neither  see  how  the  position  of 
affairs  abroad  should  prevent  any  minister  with  a  majority  of  a 
hundred  from  tiiking  office,  nor  how  it  supplies  an  argument  in 
favor  of  a  coalition.  With  regard  to  the  second  difficulty,  Fraser’s 
Magazine  observes : — 

‘  Another  circumstance,  necessarily  loading  to  some  disagreeable 
reflections,  is  that  of  the  personal  intimacy  which  Lord  ]MellM)urne  has 
contrived  to  establish  between  himself  and  the  young  queen.  Entirely 
t(»  terminate  this  intimacy  might  again  bring  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  the 
charge  of  being  arbitrary  and  unfeeling  in  his  demands.  And  yet  if 
this  were  not  done,  would  not  the  new  premier  be  in  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  position  that  ever  man  held  :  in  possessing  nominally  the 
powers  of  the  government,  and  yet  beholding  his  rival  enjoying  an  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  sovereign  necessarily  more  intimate  than  any  to 
which  he  could  hope  to  be  admitted.* 

Now  in  reply  to  the  trumpery  plea  advanced  in  this  paragraph, 
we  beg  to  ask,  has  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  been  a  guest  at 
Windsor  Castle  since  the  close  of  the  session  ?  Has  he  not 
maintained  a  constant  personal  intimacy  with  her  majesty  ?  and 
is  it  not  known  that  the  sovereign  regards  the  gallant  veteran 
with  feelings  of  the  warmest  esteem  and  friendship  ?  This  is  so ; 
and  yet  Lord  Melbourne  does  not  feel  himself  compromised.  In 
a  constitutional  monarchy  the  ministry  supported  by  majorities  in 
both  houses  of  parliament  must  of  necessity  be  accepted  by  the 
crown ;  and  the  introduction  of  Queen  Victoria’s  private  feelings 
is  merely  designed  to  cover  the  naked  truth  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
feels  himself,  under  present  circumstances,  incompetent  to  conduct 
the  government  of  the  country. 

But  will  the  Whigs  consent  to  the  coalition  proposed  ?  They 
know  and  understand  Sir  Robert’s  precise  position  ; — are  they 
willing  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him  ?  They  may  expect,  in 
the  event  of  their  doing  so,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part 
of  the  Tories.  They  are  now  exposed  to  a  perpetual  fire ;  and 
are  annoyed  with  never-ceasing,  bitter  hostility.  All  this  a  coa¬ 
lition  would,  it  must  be  admitted,  at  least  for  a  time,  protect  them 
from.  But,  then,  this  ease  would  be  purchased  with  the  loss  of 
honor  and  character.  A  union  with  the  party  they  have  ever 
steadily  opposed  w’ould  deprive  them  of  public  confidence ;  and 
attach  opprobrium  to  the  Whigs  that  would  disorganise  if  not  dis¬ 
solve  them  as  a  party.  The  Tories- would  wait  their  own  time, 
and  then  expel  their  liberal  colleagues ;  who  would  find,  too  late, 
that  they  had  been  betrayed.  If  tlie  Liberals  once  make  common 
cause  with  the  ancient  enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  no 
locus  penitenlice  can  be  afforded  them.  No  one  can  have  failed  to 
observe,  that  the  ministerial  strength  has  diminished  in  pro- 
jyortion  as  they  have  conceded  and  approximated  to  the  Tories. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  government  is  as  weak  as  we 
are  bound  to  admit  it  is,  solely  because  they  have  approximated 
to  the  Tories  in  policy:  on  the  contrary,  the  violent  and  revolution¬ 
ary  schemes  of  Chartists — misrepresentations  as  to  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
and  energetic  exertion  of  influence  by  the  Tory  party  at  elections; 
together  with  the  fatal  and  anti-popular  working  of  the  Registra¬ 
tion  act,  have  all  conduced  to  impair  the  strength  of  the 
government.  But  still  it  is  evident  that  they  have  lost  ground 
with  the  people  as  they  have  faltered,  stood  still,  or  ad¬ 
vanced  to  meet  the  Tories.  The  Whigs  were  all  powerful 
when  they  held  the  enemies  of  the  people  at  a  respectful  distance. 
It  must  from  this,  we  think,  be  plain  to  the  dullest  comj)rehen- 
sion,  that  if  the  Whigs  were  to  coalesce  with  the  Tories,  the  people 
would  finally  give  them  up ;  and  as  a  consecpience,  that  they 
would  fall  a  prey  to  the  Tories !  All  parties  concerned  in  coali¬ 
tion  are  distrusted  and  disliked  ;  but  the  Whigs  are  supported  by 
public  o])inion,  whereas  the  Tories  aflfect  contempt  for  it.  We 
caution  the  Whigs  to  listen  to  no  invitations  from  their  opponents; 
for  union  with  them  involves  the  desertion  of  principles,  the  loss 
of  character,  the  destruction  of  their  j)arty,  and  the  enthronement 
of  the  Tories  in  power.  There  may  be  some  whose  anxiety  to 
escape  the  perplexities  of  their  position,  whose  constant  fear  of 
adverse  majorities,  and  tlie  hope  of  enjoying  a  ‘  comfortable  con- 
‘  tinuance  ’  in  power  may  incline  them  to  entertain  the  proposal ; 
but  we  know  there  arc  others  in  the  cabinet  who  never  would 
condescend  to  hold  office  on  such  conditions  as  a  coalition  implies. 

We  shall  be  asked  what  are  the  Whigs  to  do  ?  Are  they  to 
allow  the  Tories  to  take  office  ?  Better  by  far  allow  the  Tories 
to  do  so  than  consent  to  an  infamous  compromise.  We  are 
siitisfied  that  we  echo  the  feelings  of  the  liberal  party  all  through 
the  kingdom  when  we  say,  that  we  should  innnitely  prefer  an 
unmixed  Tory  administration  to  the  mongrel  thing  called  a  coali¬ 
tion-ministry.  We  have  already  stilted  that  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Tories  have  at  present  the  power  to  dispossess  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  Lord  Melbourne  should  find  it  impossible  to  go  on, 
let  him  ask  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  parliament :  let  his  govern¬ 
ment  boldly  and  distinctly  avow  their  determination  to  stand  or 
fall  by  liberal  principles :  let  them  collectively  and  individually 
announce  their  adhesion  to  definite  great  constitutional  measures, 
riie  Whigs  have  too  often  halted  between  right  and  wrong. 
They  have  vacillated  and  compromised,  when  they  ought  to  have 
presented  a  bold  and  decided  front  to  their  opponents ;  and  they 
now  discover  that  concession  stimulates  rather  than  satisfies  the 
Tories.  They  have  rendered  their  enemies  confident  and 
their  friends  lukewarm ;  and  nothing  can  set  them  right 
with  the  eoiintry  but  firmness,  energy,  and  decision.  If  the 
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people  can  have  their  confidence  restored,  all  will  be  well. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Liberals  are  not  supported  by 
a  decided  majority,  let  them  retire  to  the  opposition  benches. 
There  they  will  become  re-organised  and  re-united ;  and  from 
thence  they  can  keep  a  vigilant  watch  on  the  treasury  benches. 
Keform  will  have  to  stand  still  for  a  time ;  but  the  Whigs,  in 
opposition,  will  be  able  to  bridle  and  control  a  Tory  government, 
while  they  will  have  excited  in  their  favor  the  sympathies  of  the 
nation.  Let  the  Whigs,  then,  be  true  to  their  origin :  let  them, 
each  and  all,  adopt  the  language  of  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  present  caoinet,  ‘  We  may  be  defeated,  but  our  principles 
‘  will,  I  am  convinced,  only  gain  fresh  strength  from  defending 
‘  them.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  my  part  is  taken,  and  while  one 
‘  shred  of  the  old  banner  is  flying,  by  that  banner  I  will  at  least 
‘he  found.  The  good  old  cause,  as  Sydney  called,  it  on  the 
‘scaffold,  may  be  vanquished  or  victorious — insulted  or  boldly 
‘  triumphant — the  good  old  cause  is  still  the  good  old  cause  with 
‘  me.  Whether  in  or  out  of  parliament — whether  speaking  with 
‘  that  authority  which  always  belongs  to  the  representative  of  this 
‘  great  and  enlightened  community,  or  expressing  the  humbler 
‘sentiments  of  a  private  citizen,  I  will  to  the  last  maintain 
‘  inviolate  iny  fidelity  to  principles,  which,  though  they  may  be 
‘  borne  down  by  senseless  clamor,  are  yet  strong  with  the  strength, 
‘  find  immortal  with  the  immortality  of  truth,  and  which,  however 
‘  they  may  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted  by  contemporaries, 
‘  will  assuredly  find  sympathy,  justice,  and  admiration  from  a  better 
‘  age.* 


9i$nef  i^ottce^. 

The  Illustrated  Commeutary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ^  chiefly 
explanatory  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  ;  and  also  of  the  History,  Geography,  Natural  History, 
and  Antiquities  ;  being  a  republication  of  the  Notes  of  the  Pictortal 
Bible,  of  a  size  which  will  range  with  the  /iuthorised  Editions  of 
the  Sacred  Text,  with  many  hundred  Wood  Cuts,  from  the  best  and 
most  authentic  sources,  Vol.  1.  London  :  Charles  Knight  and  Co. 

The  nature  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  expresvsed  in  the  title-pnge 
w'hich  we  have  transcribed  at  length  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 
It  is  in  fact  a  reprint  of  the  Notes  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  accompanied 
by  a  large  selection  from  the  wood  cuts  which  so  liberally  illustrated 
that  invaluable  w’ork.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  selection  has 
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been  conducted  on  the  principle  of  utility  rather  than  of  ornamcnij 
and  tliat  the  historical  illustrations  from  our  great  artists  have  in  con¬ 
sequence  been  omitted.  Tliey  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  useless 
encumbrance  of  the  former  work,  adding  to  its  cost  without  increasing 
in  the  least  degree  its  value.  As  mere  fancy  scenes  they  are  out  of 
keeping  with  the  other  illustrations,  and  contribute  nothing  towards 
the  elucidation  of  sacred  history.  The  omission  of  the  text  has  enabled 
the  publisher  to  issue  this  work  in  a  smaller  form  and  at  less  expense 
than  the  Pictorial  Bible.  We  rejoice  in  this  circumstance  as  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  numerous  class  whose  limited  means  prevented 
their  purchasing  the  larger  work.  VV’^e  cannot  express  too  strongly  our 
opinion  of  the  value  of  this  reprint,  whicli  in  its  portable  and  cheap 
form  we  consider  one  of  the  greatest  services  which  the  English  press 
has  rendered  in  modern  times  to  the  elucidation  of  the  inspired 
volume. 


The  Maternal  Management  of  Children  in  Ileallh  and  Disease.  By 

Thomas  Bull,  M.D. 

The  present  volume  is  an  appropriate  sequel  to  Dr.  Bull’s  ‘  Hints 
to  Mothers  *  (a  valuable  little  work  now  going  through  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  of  twice  its  original  size),  which  at  its  first  appearance  received 
our  warmest  recommendation. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  physical  ills  which  beset  human  life, 
lessening  its  happiness  and  usefulness  when'  they  do  not  shorten  its 
duration,  spring  from  hereditary  tendencies  that  can  only  bejeombated 
during  infancy  and  the  earliest  years  with  much  prospect  of  success. 
If  the  conditions  on  wdiich  health  depends,  and  the  deviations  from  it 
be  not  well  understood  and  j)romptly  attended  to,  not  only  do  we  lose 
the  opportunity  of  cutting  off  that  woful  entail,  but  we  may  sow  the 
seeds  of  future  maladies  :  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  misdirected 
tdforts  often  do  the  work  (»f  mere  neglect.  Dr.  Bull’s  object  is  to 
secure  the  mother  from  both  of  these,  by  supplying  her  with  a  concise 
and  very  intelligible  directory  of  nursery  management — full  without 
being  embarrassing.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  study  of  its 
chapters  will  su])ersede  the  necessity  of  medical  aid  in  any  case  where 
it  would  otherwise  be  required.  The  whole  book  is  written  on  the 
wise  principle  that  *  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  not  its  cure,  is  the 
especial  province  of  the  mother  and  the  parent  who  attempts  more  is 
j)ursuing  what  will  prove  to  be  a  most  expensive  course  of  economy. 
To  be  instructed  how  to  keep  her  offspring  in  health  and  to  detect  the 
first  signs  of  disease  which  renders  competent  advice  indispensable,  and 
thus  to  Ik*  saved  from  the  vain  and  most  painful  regrets  often  pro¬ 
duced  by  delay,  is  sufficient,  and  will  be  felt  to  be  so  by  the  best 
mothers.  But  this  is  not  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  Dr. 
Bull  s  volume.  I'he  success  of  medical  treatment  mainly  depends 
upon  ‘  careful,  pains-taking,  and  judicious  maternal  superintendence.’ 
If  medical  directions  are  neglected  or  only  partially  carried  out,  or 
counteracted  by  erroneous  prejudices,  they  will  assuredly  fail :  and  the 
diseases  of  childhood  are  too  sudden  in  their  assaults  and  too  rapid  in 
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thtM’r  progress  for  such  faults  to  he  committed  with  impunity.  ^lore- 
over,  as  the  judgment  of  the  physician  must,  in  the  cjise  of  the  infant, 
be  greatly  iiiHuenced  by  the  report  he  receives  of  all  that  has  passed 
during  the  intervals  of  his  visits,  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that  the 
mother  or  nurse  should  be  qualified  to  render  one  that  is  unbiassed, 
faithful,  and  full.  Dr.  Bull  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  address 
the  public  on  the  proper  discharge  of  these  duties  of  the  sick  room,  in 
his  chapter  ‘  on  what  constitutes  the  maternal  management  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  children.’  Such  a  manual  for  mothers  was  much  wanted,  and 
Dr.  Bull  cannot  fail  of  his  re\yard — an  ample  circulation,  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  many  mothers,  and  the  thanks  of  his  professional  brethren. 

Supplemmt  to  the  History  of  British  Fishes,  By  William  Yarrell, 
F.L.S.,  F.P.Z.S. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  not  sooner  announcing  the 
appearance  of  the  Supplement  to  31  r.  Yarrell’s  volumes  on  British 
Fishes — an  omission  for  which  the  editor  is  not  responsible.  It  is 
divided  into  two  ])arts,  so  that  each  can  be  bound  up  with  the  volume 
it  completes.  All  the  additions,  to  our  knowledge,  of  British  species 
which  the  industry  of  observers  has  supplied  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Yarrell’s  volumes,  are  of  course  recorded  in  this  supjdement. 
Some  very  valuable  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  salmon  in  fresh  water 
enrich  the  second  part,  and  greater  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  study 
of  this  branch  of  natural  history  by  the  introduction  of  vignette 
plates  of  the  cranial  bones  of  several  known  fishes,  derived  from  the 
works  of  Cuvier,  Rosenthall,  and  others — an  improvement  which  Mr. 
Yarrell  promises  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  a  second  edition,  as  far 
as  giving  the  figure  of  one  cranium  in  almost  all  the  principal  genera. 

Nefr  Excitement  for  1841.  Edinburgh  :  W.  Innes. 

A  little  volume  whose  appearance  is  always  welcome  to  the  junior 
members  of  the  family  circle  where  once  it  has  gained  admittance. 
We  are  glad  to  meet  with  it  in  a  somewhat  improved  form,  and  with 
contents  as  varied,  entertaining,  and  instructive  as  on  any  former  occa¬ 
sion.  The  estimable  character  of  the  editor,  res])ected  and  Indoved 
wherever  it  is  known,  is  an  ample  guarantee  for  the  moral  healthful¬ 
ness  of  the  work,  which  we  heartily  recommend  to  our  juvenile  friends 
as  a  cheerful  companion  of  their  winter  evenings. 


The  Recreation  for  \H4\.  Edinburgh:  John  3Ienzies. 

A  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  and  designed  for  the  use  of 
the  same  class  of  readers  as  the  volume  just  noticed,  ‘  There  will  be 
found,*  says  the  editor,  in  his  preface  ‘  a  few  l)iographical  sketches 
of  eminent  and  enterprising  men  ;  with  narratives  of  personal  adven¬ 
ture,  To  these  have  been  added  scenes  and  incidents  of  foreign  travel, 
which,  while  they  awaken  and  interest  youthful  attention,  w'ill  enrich 
the  mind  with  useful  information.  Inhere  will  likewise  l)e  found  in 
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lilt*  succeeding  pages,  some  interesting  sketches  in  natural  history,  to 
stimulate  the  curiosity  of  young  readers,  and  induce  them  to  a 
further  pursuit  of  this  delightful  study.  And,  lastly,  there  has  been 
given  a  selection  of  poetical  extracts,  of  a  character  likely  to  interest 
the  feelings  and  elevate  the  mind.* 

The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian  St/stejns  Examined  and  Compared^  as  to 
their  Moral  Tendency,  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller.  (Ward’s 
Library.) 

The  Backslider,  By  Andrew  Fuller.  With  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
John  Angell  James.  London:  Hamilton  and  Co. 

It  is  needless  to  say  one  word  in  commendation  of  the  writings  of 
Andrew  Fuller.  Their  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  Of  the  two 
works  now  before  us,  the  former,  which  is  included  in  Ward’s  Library 
of  Standard  Divinity  and  is  published  at  the  cheap  price  of  two  shillings, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  controversial  pieces  in  our  language  ;  the  latter, 
which  also  apj)eur8  in  a  very  neat  form,  is  eminently  distinguished  by 
sound  sense,  practical  wisdom,  and  scriptural  fidelity.  The  extension 
of  the  circulation  of  such  works  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  beneficial. 


.  A  Summary  of  the  History  of  En^laud,  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Felix  Bodin,  By  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.,  B.A.  London  : 
Rickerby. 

A  Summary  of  the  History  of  France,  Translated  from  the  French  oj 
Felix  Bodin.  By  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.,  B.A.  London  :  Kick- 
erby. 

These  little  volumes  contain  a  valuable  summary  of  English  and 
French  history,  which  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by  all  classes, 
and  will  prove  an  agreeable  and  useful  companion  to  the  young.  The 
following  extract  from  the  translat<»r*s  brief  preface  to  the  former  work 
siifiiciently  describes  the  nature  of  both,  *  I  am  very  far  from  thinking 
it  will  supersede  any  other  work  on  the  subject ;  quite  the  contrary. 
1  regard  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  all  other  histories ;  from  the  voluminous 
writings  of  1 1  nine  and  Smollet  and  their  contemporaries,  down  to  the 
popular  abridgment  of  Goldsmith.*  Bodin  takes  up  new  ground  ;  he 
confines  himself  to  the  gradual  growth  and  expansion  of  constitutional 
and  representative  governments  ;  this  he  presents  in  a  compendious 
form,  yet  nothing  is  omitted  ;  and  were  a  person  to  have  read  no  other 
w«)rk  than  his,  he  w’ould  still  have  gained  a  most  extensive  knowledge 
of  history/ 


Consolation  for  Christian  Mourners :  Discourses  occasioned  by  the 
Dittth  oJ  Triends  and  other  Afflictive  Dispensations,  By  Adam 
Thompson,  D.D.  London:  Snow.  1840. 

This  work  has  the  recommendation  of  l)eing  the  production  of  one 
long  tried  and  chasteued  by  affliction.  Tbirtv-four  years  of  the  author  s 
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ministry  have  now  elapsed  ;  and  durinj»  that  long  period  he  has  l>een 
visited  with  many  bereavements  and  with  trials  of  various  kinds.  The 
wounded  heart  can  best  appreciate  and  most  skilfully  administer  the 
balm  of  consolation.  The  work  is  replete  with  evangelical  sentiment, 
and  abounds  with  feelings  of  tenderness  and  sympathy.  We  most 
cordially  recommend  it  as  a  companion  for  the  house  of  mourning,  and 
as  a  solace  to  tlie  spirit  of  heaviness. 


An  Apology  for  Christianity,  or  Modem  Infidelity  Examined  in  a 

Series  of  Letters  to  Robert  Owen,  By  Brewin  Grant.  London  : 

Simpkin  and  INIarshal.  1840. 

A  spirited  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  Owenism.  The  writer  ex¬ 
hibits  a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  system,  and  skilfully  makes  the 
prophet  of  Socialism  pronounce  his  own 
and  nonsense.’ 


dogmas  a  *  mass  of  absurdity 


Decapolis :  or  the  Individual  Obligation  of  Christians  to  save  Souls 
from  Death,  An  Essay,  By  D.  E.  Ford.  London  :  Simpkin  and 
Marshal.  1840. 

This  little  cheap  volume  is  all  it  pretends  to  be.  It  is  a  heart- 
stirring  appeal  to  selfish  and  lethargic  professors  on  behalf  of  the  un¬ 
enlightened  and  perishing,  and  it  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  Christian. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Mr,  Robert  Sjyence,  late  Book-- 
seller :  with  Notices  of  the  early  Introduction  of  Methodism  into 
}ork.  By  R.  Burdekin.  London:  Longman  and  Co.  1840. 

A  valuable  biography  of  a  tradesman,  eminent  for  his  piety  and  his 
disinterested  exertions  to  be  useful.  Most  important  facts  relating  to 
the  rise  and  progress  of  IVIethodism  in  the  city  of  York  are  faithfully 
rewarded.  The  historian  will  derive  instruction  and  Christian  im¬ 
provement  from  these  pages. 


The  Young  Folks  of  the  Factory;  or  Friendly  Hints  on  their  Duties 
and  Dangers,  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society.  1840. 

A  good  book  for  the  young,  and  when  known  will  have  a  place  in 
every  Sabbath  School  and  Loan  Library, 


Lectures  on  the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixtemth  Chapters  of  Si, 
John^s  Gospel,  By  the  late  Rev,  B.  Patterson,  A.M.,  Minister  of 
Falkirk.  Glasgow  :  A.  Fullerton  and  Co.  1840. 

The  author  has  furnished  us  with  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  system 
of  lecturing  so  prevalent  in  the  pulpits  of  the  north.  He  exhibits  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  most  lucidly  explains  some  diffi¬ 
cult  passages. 
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Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Sermonx :  with  Dialo^ics  on  Pulpit  Pre^ 
paration  ;  between  a  Senior  and  a  Junior  Minister,  By  the  Rev. 
George  Cubitt.  London :  Mason.  1840. 

We  much  question  the  utility  of  Sketches  and  Skeletons.  In  some 
few  cases  they  may  assist  in  arousing  and  directing  dormant  thougJits, 
hut  in  many  more  we  fear  their  tendency  is  to  enervate  the  mind  and 
check  the  originality  of  its  working.  The  Dialogues  contain  important 
counsel  from  which  every  student  may  derive  benefit. 


Gatherings ;  a  Collection  of  Short  Pieces,  written  at  various  Periods. 
By  the  Author  of  '  The  Listener.*  London  :  Seeley  and  Burnside. 
1840. 

Our  fair  author  has  happily  succeeded  in  combining  the  utile  et  dulce. 
She  has  presented  important  truths  in  a  style  at  once  perspicuous  and 
fiiscinating. 


The  Millennium  a  Spiritual  State  not  a  Personal  Reign.  By  John 
Jefterson.  London:  Snow.  1840. 

A  sermon,  remarkable  for  its  sound  criticism,  candid  reasoning,  and 
useful  tendency. 

Domestic  Discipline  :  the  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Domestic 
Relations.  By  Henry  Foster  Burder,  D.l).  London  :  Ward.  1840. 

The  esteemed  author  has  descrilnid,  with  his  usual  precisi«m,  the 
reciprocal  obligations  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  judiciously  urged  them 
by  scriptural  motives.  This  cheap  publication  deserves  to  be  attentively 
read  by  the  members  of  every  fixmily. 
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The  Natural  History  of  Society  in  the  Barbarous  and  Civilized  State  :  an 
Essay  tovpards  discovering  the  Origin  and  Course  of  Human  Improvement. 
By  \V.  Cooke  Taylor,  Esq.,  LL  D.,  M.R.A.S.  2  vols. 

Memoirs  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  John  GrifHn,  of  Portsea.  Bv  his  Sons. 
8vo. 

^  Ecclesiastical  Chronology  ;  or  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church.  From  its 
Foundation  to  the  Present  Time :  containing  a  View  of  General  Church 
Histon*,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events,  See.,  &c.  «vo.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
.E.  Riddle,  M. A. 

^  Christ's  Discourse  at  Capernaum  fatal  to  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantia- 
tion  ;  on  the  very  Principle  of  Exposition  adopted  bv  the  Divines  of  the 
Roman  Church,  &c.  8vo.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  ^l.D. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  Catholic  Churcli  in  Ireland.  By  the  Very 
Rev.  Richard  Murray,  D.D. 


